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Tin:  present  century  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  extension  of  the  dominion  of 
Science.  Positive  knowledge  is  being 
daily  acquired  on  subjects  w'hich  not  only 
were  long  unknown,  but  on  which  it  was 
assumed  that  it  was  impossible  that  any¬ 
thing  definite  •  could  ever  be  known  to 
man.  Thus,  within  less  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  from  the  time  w'hen  the 
great  founder  of  a  philosophy,  W'hich  he 
termed  Positive,  laid  down  the  rule  that 
all  our  inquiries  into  physical  astronomy 
must  forever  be  limited  to  our  own 
planetary  system,  the  spectroscope  brings 
us  its  wonderful  message  .as  to  the 
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chemical  elements  of  certain  of  the  fixed 
•  stars,  and  as  to  the  speed  at  which  they  are 
increasing  their  distance  from  the  earth. 

Ancient,  long-lost,  utterly  forgotten 
history,  has  left  traces  that  were  long 
unintelligible,  but  that  have  of  late  found 
a  voice.  The  cuneiform  characters, 
which  were  used  both  by  Persian  and 
Assyrian  scribes,  are  no  longer  entirely 
unintelligible ;  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt  are,  to  a  great  extent,  unlocked  ; 
and  philology  has  found  a  clue  that  en¬ 
ables  us  to  trace  certain  descents,  and 
even  certain  geographical  movements,  of 
branches  of  the  great  human  family,  to 
a  period  long  antecedent  to  our  earliest 
<7»a«*-hi8toric  memories. 

While  it  is  to  that  portion  of  the  earth 
which,  at  the  dawn  of  history,  w'as  the* 
seat  of  empire,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  earliest  traces  of  written  language, 
wo  find  the  relics  of  pre-historic  man 
to  be  far  more  widely  distributed  than 
either  the  Assyrian  palaces  or  the 
Egyptian  temples  and  tombs.  Right 
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across  the  old  world — from  India  to  Ire¬ 
land — we  trace  evidence  of  the  habita¬ 
tion,  or  of  the  movement,  of  a  great 
building  race.  And  nowhere  is  this  evi¬ 
dence  more  distinct  and  more  imjwsing 
than  in  our  own  country.  Even  the 
grandest  engineering  feats  of  the  age  of 
iron  and  of  steam  fill  short,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  of  the  efforts  of  our  pre  historic 
ancestors.  Indeed,  to  use  that  word 
may  be  itself  an  unfounded  assumption. 
Their  memorials  have  not  altogether 
))erished  with  them,  although  the  very 
n.ame  and  traditional  import  of  the  great 
structures  reared  by  our  predecessors 
have  been  lost.  What  may  be  our  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  builders  of  the  temples 
and  barrows  of  Wiltshire  we  are  un¬ 
aware  ;  but,  ancestors  of  our  own  or 
not,  they  were  a  powerful  and  an  enlight¬ 
ened  people.  No  work  within  the  four 
seas,  in  modern  times,  has  equalled  the 
grandeur  of  their  ma.sonry.  The  only 
parallel  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ruins,  at¬ 
tributed  to  giant  builders,  of  the  mega- 
lithic  walls  of  Tiryns  and  contemporary 
cities,  or  in  the  structure  of  the  Pyramids 
themselves. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  national 
importance  that  intelligent  j)ublic  at¬ 
tention  should  be  directed  to  the  pre¬ 
historic  ruins  of  England.  No  law  pro¬ 
tects  these  precious  archives  of  a  silent 
past.  Indignation  is  from  time  to  time 
awakened  by  the  announcement  of  some 
act  of  barbarism  ;  but  the  expression  of 
that  feeling  comes  too  late.  Those  Avho 
•  take  interest  in  early  archa'ology  are 
aware  how  often  the  wanton  or  greedy 
destruction  of  some  pre-Uoman  relic  is 
announced.  How  many  of  these  out- 
r.ages  may  take  place  unknown  to  any 
but  the  perpetrators,  it  is  hard  to  s.ay. 
Our  law  j)rotccts,  and  wisely  protects, 
.all  testamentary  pajiers.  In  Italy,  all 
relies  of  antiquity  are  placed  under  the 
safeguard  of  public  law.  Is  it  not  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  our  time  and  our  country  that 
monuments  of  hoary  antiquity,  the  care¬ 
ful  investigation  of  which  will  tend  to 
.  throw  a  brilliant  light  on  the  past  con¬ 
dition  of  mankind,  arc  broken  up  into 
mere  road-metal  for  the  highway,  none 
daritig  or  caring  to  interfere  ? 

The  intelligent  and  careful  study  of 
the  relics  of  the  past,  which,  in  our 
younger  days,  was  called  Antiquarianism, 
is  now  usually  termed  Archa'ology.  It 
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is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  regretted  that  a 
term  wdiich  has  a  distinct  and  appropri¬ 
ate  import,  should  be  so  extended  in  its 
apf>lication  as  to  become  indefinite,  and 
almost  unmeaning.  The  relics  of  the 
past  form  distinct  natural  orders  of  in¬ 
quiry,  divided  from  one  another,  no  less 
by  lapse  of  time  than  by  other  distinct 
and  permanent  characteristics.  Certain 
epochs  in  the  life  of  every  historic  peo- 
j)le  break  up  the  history  of  the  race  into 
chapters.  Thus,  our  own  architectural 
records  reach  back,  in  unbroken  succes¬ 
sion,  to  the  Norman  conquest.  The  few' 
remains  of  Saxon  structures,  and  the 
more  numerous  relies  of  our  great  1  to¬ 
man  masters,  form  materials  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  branch  of  study,  and  are  capable  of 
illustration  from  the  ruins  of  other 
countries.  Entirely  separate,  again, 
from  Roman  or  from  Saxon  work,  are 
those  imposing  ruins  which  we  are  ac¬ 
customed,  in  default  of  more  exact  know'- 
ledge,  to  term  Druidic;  and  which,  pre¬ 
ceding,  as  they  do,  all  extant  written 
memorials,’ arc  the  fit  province  of  the 
study  of  tile  archa'ologist. 

All  inquiry  into  the  true  archajology 
of  Britain  is  the  more  timely  at  tlie  pres¬ 
ent  day,  from  the  fact  that  contributions 
of  considerable  value  have  been  recently 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  what  may  be 
more  properly  termed  English  antiquity. 
By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  jiens  of 
two  eminent  and  accomplished  writers 
have  been  recently  employed  in  retrac¬ 
ing  the  history  of  our  metropolis,  as  il¬ 
lustrated  by  its  chief  movements,  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion. 

In  the  charming  volumes  of  the  two 
Deans,  the  ‘Olemorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey,”  and  the  “  Annals  of  St.  Raul’s,” 
or  at  least  in  the  subjects  of  which  these 
books  respectively  treat,  we  have  admi- 
r.able  illustrations  of  the  existence  of  the 
two  distinct  chapters  of  the  ancient,  but 
not  pre  historic,  history  of  our  country. 
Leaving  aside  the  romance  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  legend,  the  midnight  consecration 
of  the  Abbey  by  the  hands  of  St.  l*eter 
himself,  and  the  portents  that  attended 
the  translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Erken- 
wald,  we  have  the  positive  witness  of 
architectural  remains  as  to  the  origin  of 
Norman  Westminster  and  of  Roman 
London.  We  rightly  call  the  former 
structures  Norman,  for  the  founder, 
Saxon  king  though  he  were,  was  yet 
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thoroughly  Xorinan  (at  least  as  a  builder) 
ill  taste,  ill  science,  and  in  habit.  In  the 
relics  of  the  Confessor,  the  crumbling 
chapel  which  once  enclosed  his  shrine, 
the  recently-bared  bases  of  his  columns, 
and  the  massive  vaulting  of  the  pyx 
chapel,  we  have  an  unmistakable  record 
of  the  commencement  of  our  true  na¬ 
tional  architecture.  We  are  carried  back 
to  the  very  year  of  the  Conquest ;  and 
as,  from  the  date  of  the  completion  of 
the  Abbey,  the  monumental  record  is  un¬ 
broken  to  our  own  day,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  line  distinctly  drawn  at  that 
date,  and  Gothic  Westminster  is  sharply 
distinguished  from  Homan  London. 

Antecedent  to  our  800  years  of  Gothic, 
or  English,  architecture,  eleven  centuries 
run  back;  during  which,  more  or  less 
powerfully,  the  influence  of  Jioman  cul¬ 
ture  was  paramount  in  England.  Camps, 
roads,  walls,  names  of  towns,  all  attest 
the  powerful  energy  of  the  Roman  sway. 
Whatever  credence  may  be  given  to  the 
tradition  that  ascribes  the  foundation  of 
the  Tower  of  London  to  Julius  Caesar 
himself,  the  existence  of  a  temple,  or  at 
least  an  altar,  to  Diana,  within  the  wood¬ 
ed  jirecincts  of  the  hill  now  crowned  by 
St.  I’aul’s,  is  proved  by  the  discovery 
cited  by  Dean  Milman.  The  remains  of 
Roman  England,  numerous  and  wide¬ 
spread,  are,  for  the  most  jiart,  unmistak¬ 
able.  Rut  in  this,  as  in  the  more  recent 
chapter  of  English  monumental  history, 
the  commencement  is  sharply  defined. 
Roman  taste  (not  indeed  transmitted, 
but  revived)  inspired  the  design  of  Sir 
Christopher  W ren.  Rut  no  intercourse 
with  Rome  is  conceivable  as  having  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  natives  of  Albion  before 
they  gave  their  rude  greeting  to  Ciesar 
and  his  legions,  fifty-five  years  earlier 
than  the  Christian  era. 

Refore  the  days  of  imperial  conquest 
stretches  back  a  chapter  of  unwritten 
monumental  history,  the  date  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  which  is  entirely  unknown. 
Refore  the  Julian  Gens  had  its  origin,  or 
Rome  herself  was  founded,  great  buil¬ 
ders  exercised  their  art  in  Rritain.  While 
wild  hunters  were  chasing  the  boar  on 
the  Avooded  hill  which  is  now  the  centre 
of  our  metropolis,  and  fishermen  floated 
their  coracles  and  leistered  salmon  on 
the  sands  now  covered  by  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  a  mighty  race  of  men  had 
overspread  the  swelling  downs  of  Wilt¬ 


shire  with  towns,  and  tombs,  and  temples. 
As  to  the  origin,  the  duration,  and  the 
condition  of  that  race,  written  history  is 
silent.  The  very  last  link  with  the  past, 
that  of  a  corrupted  and  perhaps  unintel¬ 
ligible  local  name,  is  severed.  W e  speak 
of  Stonehenge  in  words  of  Saxon  origin. 
Two  ancient  sites  of  towns  and  of  fortres¬ 
ses,  yet  imposing  to  the  eye  of  even  the 
most  careless  wayfarer,  by  the  number 
and  the  size  of  the  great  transported 
blocks  of  flue  gritstone  that  strew  the 
ground,  have  so  utterly  lost  even  the 
echo  of  their  names,  as  to  be  knoAvn  only 
as  the  “  Grey  Wethers”  (from  the  resem¬ 
blance  aftbrded  by  the  stones  to  a  flock  of 
sheep)  and  the  “Devil’s  Den.”  It  may  be 
that  the  syllables  of  some  forgotten  speech 
have  been,  in  the  latter  phrase,  translat¬ 
ed  into  an  incongruous  vernacular. 

The  woi  ks  of  these  ancient  builders  are 
remarkable,  no  less  for  their  number  than 
for  their  magnitude.  W e  must  confine  our 
remarks  jiretty  closely  to  the  remains  ex¬ 
isting  in  our  own  country  ;  nor  is  it  our 
object  to  give  any  list  or  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  remains,  but  only  to  hearken, 
as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  message  whispered 
by  some  of  the  most  important  of  their 
number.  Rut  relics  of  the  same  nature 
stretch  over  all  the  old  world,  from  India 
to  Ireland.  The  remains  of  stone  circles  in 
Syria  are  indistinguishable  from  those 
of  similar  circles  in  Rritain  and  in  Rre- 
tagne.  IIow  far  these  lines  of  structural 
relics  represent  the  migratory  movement 
of  their  builders,  or  how  far  they  bear 
witness  to  the  contemporaneous  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  wide  longitude  by  kindred  tribes, 
is  matter  of  doubt ;  but  in  either  case 
the  lapse  of  time  must  have  been  enor¬ 
mous.  From  the  nature  of  the  sepulchral 
remains  that  belong  to  the  same  order 
of  building,  w'e  are  justified  in  conclu¬ 
ding  that  the  relics  known  as  cromlechs 
were  the  tombs  of  kings,  or  chiefs, 
or  dl.«tinguished  persons  alone,  while 
humbler  forms  of  barrow'  served  for  the 
general  purposes  of  sepulture.  But  if 
this  be  so,  of  how  many  successive  or 
contemporaneous  dynasties  have  we  now 
the  megalithic  tombs  ? 

The  high  culture,  architecturally  re¬ 
garded,  of  the  early  British  builders,  is 
evinced  by  several  distinct  considera¬ 
tions.  Their  works  are  not  merely  re¬ 
markable,  but  wonderful,  not  only  as 
efforts  of  strength,  but  also  as  proofs  of 
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skill,  of  forethought,  and  of  extraordinary 
command  of  labor.  The  size  of  the 
great  blocks  that  seem  to  brood  over  the 
solitudes  of  Salisbury  Plain  strikes  every 
observer.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  stones  of  a  size  that  would  prove 
formidable,  even  for  the  masons  of  the 
present  day  to  extract  from  the  quarry, 
have  l)een  transported  from  a  site  so 
distant  as  to  be  problematical,  how  does 
this  great  element  of  size  press  on  the 
imagination  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is,  that  the  stones  of  Avebury  and 
Stonehenge  were  not  quarried  in  the 
county  of  Wilts.  Two  geological  for¬ 
mations  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
for  the  outer  and  the  inner  circle  of 
Stonehenge  ;  and  the  material  of  one  of 
these  groups  is  taken  from  a  bed 
which  is  the  geological  equivalent  of  the 
London  clay.  The  stones  yet  unde¬ 
stroyed  at  Avebury  are  all  of  one  distinctly 
marked  lithological  character,  being  of 
a  fine  compact  grit,  more  closely  resem¬ 
bling  the  well-known  Bramley  Fall  stone 
than  any  other  with  which  wo  arc 
acquainted.  Stone  of  somewhat  the  same 
character  is  quarried  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Bristol.  The  traditional  source 
from  w’hich  the  stone  of  Avebury  was 
brought  is  said  to  have  been  Ireland ; 
but  as  the  enormous  blocks  are  also  said 
to  have  been  transported  by  magic,  the 
authority  is  not  altogether  to  be  relied 
on.  It  is,  we  repeat,  geologically  im¬ 
possible  that  the  material  should  have 
come  from  any  Wiltshire  quarry.  The 
large  numbers  of  blocks  which  strew  the 
face  of  the  rolling  downs  that  are  con¬ 
nected  with  Salisbury  Plain,  led  earlier  in¬ 
quirers,  before  the  succession  of  strata 
was  dreamed  of,  to  attribute  them  to  a 
local  origin.  Whimsical  theories  as  to 
the  chalk  hardening  at  the  Deluge,  and 
excreting  sandstone  boulders,  were  not 
too  absurd  for  the  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Stukely ;  but  the  fact  is  unquestion¬ 
able,  that  the  whole  of  this  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  building  material  has  been  trans¬ 
ported  from  some  far-distant  quarry  or 
quarries.  In  the  absence  of  water  carri¬ 
age,  the  labor  thus  incurred  must  have 
been  stupendous.  In  the  case  of  stones 
of  eighteen  feet  square  by  three  or  four 
feet  thick,  some  of  wiiich  are  yet  to  be 
seen  at  Avebury,  the  means  of  transport 
must  have  been  such  as  to  baffle  our 
powers  of  explanation. 


With  reference  to  another  proof  of  the 
forethought  and  architectural  science  of 
the  ancient  builders,  the  engineering  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  present  century  enables 
us  to  speak  in  no  measured  terms.  Their 
selection  of  stone  is  perfect.  They  were 
in  possession  of  quarries,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  unknown,  from  which  they 
extracted  large  quantities  of  stone  of  a 
size,  a  color,  and  a  durability  which  are 
vainly  sought  at  the  present  day.  In  no 
single  element  of  his  manifold  duties  is 
the  ability  of  the  architect  more  severely 
tested  than  in  the  selection  of  stone.  The 
magnificent  work  of  Solomon  was  reared 
from  blocks  quarried  within  the  very 
bowels  of  Mount  Moriah  itself.  The  Nile 
formed  a  highway  for  the  transport  of 
the  granites  and  limestones  employed  by 
the  builders  of  the  Pyramids.  The  buil¬ 
ders  of  Avebury  made  use  of  a  material 
equal  in  size,  in  beautv,  and  in  durability, 
to  the  marble  of  the  Jewish  monarch,  or 
to  the  granite  of  his  Kgyjdiau  predeces¬ 
sors.  But  they  were  in  possession  of 
some  secret,  now'  lost,  as  to  its  source. 
The  exploration  of  a  country  for  quarries 
is,  as  we  know  from  actual  experience,  a 
long  and  a  costly  process.  The  test  of 
a  stone  that,  in  the  first  instance,  satisfies 
the  eye,  is  a  matter  involving  much  time. 
Closely  adjoining  beds  difter  incredibly 
in  the  quality  of  durability.  In  our  own 
time,  we  see  the  stone  selected  for  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  crumbling  within 
the  lapse  of  a  few'  years.  If  good  selec¬ 
tion  w'ere  important  in  any  case,  it  was 
so  for  such  a  highly  ornamental  building, 
which  was  to  be  reared,  at  unstinted 
cost,  for  ]»osterity  no  less  than  for  our¬ 
selves.  Yet  we  are  now  compelled  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  chemical  science  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  perish.able  stone,  on  which  so 
much  labor  has  been  spent.  In  St. 
David’s  Cathedral  are  to  be  seen  resto¬ 
rations  effected  b^  the  architect  Nash, 
from  a  very  beautiful  sandstone  found  in 
the  vicinity.  The  stones  from  one  or 
two  of  the  beds  in  this  quarry  have  en¬ 
dured  ;  but  the  greater  number  are  al¬ 
ready  in  a  far  more  dilapidated  state 
than  the  ancient  work  w'hich  they  re¬ 
placed.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in 
saying  that  the  admirable  judgment 
evinced  in  the  selection  of  the  stone  em- 
jiloyed  for  the  construction  of  the  Wilt¬ 
shire  temples  and  towns  is  a  proof  of  a 
very  high  degree  of  architectural  science 
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m  the  builders.  The  employment  of  two 
distinct  kinds  of  stone  for  the  interior 
and  the  exterior  work  of  Stonehenge 
shows  that  it  was  not  by  some  fortunate 
chance  that  this  wise  selection  was 
directed,  but  that,  in  the  only  respect  in 
which  a  direct  comparison  is  practicable, 
the  skill  of  the  pre-historic  builders  was 
signally  sinwrior  to  our  own. 

To  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
selection,  the  quarrying,  and  the  trans- 
])ort  of  large  numbers  of  stones,  some  of 
Uiem  of  cx)lossal  size,  must  be  added  the 
fact  th.at  many  of  them  were  carefully 
wrought.  We  do  not  say  all.  In  the 
case  of  the  cromlechs,  it  is  probable  that 
the  use  of  the  mason’s  tools  on  the  giant 
shabs  was  only  of  rare  occurrence.  In 
the  case  of  the  circular  buildings,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
th.at  it  was  the  rule.  The  principal  stones 
at  Avebury  impress  the  observer  with 
the  idea  that  they  have  once  been  care¬ 
fully  wrought.  It  is  possible  that  this 
idea  is  erroneous;  but  it  receives  a  very 
distinct  confirmation  from  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Stonehenge.  Of  the  masonic 
character  of  th.at  great  edifice,  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Carefully- 
finished  mortice  and  tenon  joints  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  stones.  Thev  were 
no  mere  up-piled  blocks.  A  honzontal 
ring  of  wrought  masonry  was  supported 
by  wrought  stone  uprights,  at  the  height 
of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  whole  structure  being  bound 
together  by  carefully-wrought  and  fitted 
joints.  We  h.ave  here  as  distinct  an  in¬ 
stance  of  mason’s  work,  strictly  so  called, 
as  in  the  Great  Pyramid  itself.  But  the 
joints  of  the  portcullises,  and  of  the  other 
fitted  megaliths,  in  the  interior  passages 
and  chambers  of  the  Pyr.amid,  have  been 
preserved,  in  that  rainless  clim.ate,  by 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  by  the  pro¬ 
tecting  shelter  of  the  mass  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mid  itself.  In  the  case  of  the  English 
temples,  the  work  of  their  forgotten  buil¬ 
ders  has  been  long  exposed  to'  the  de- 
c.aying  influence  of  the  elements.  Yet 
enough  remains  to  assure  us  that  the 
builders  of  these  remarkable  structures 
were  not  only  giants  in  strength,  but 
genuine,  accurate  stonecutters.  Cement 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  them. 
No  trace  exists  of  its  use ;  and  we  know 
that  the  accurate  fitting  and  cutting  of 
large  blocks  was  gradually  superseded 


by  the  use  of  cement,  which  afforded 
another  method  of  insuring  durability. 
But  in  the  long  series  of  distinct  fashions 
of  work  th.at  intervene  between  the  ear¬ 
liest  rude  walls  of  unwrought  stone  and 
the  coursed  and  cemented  masonry  of 
historic  times,  the  employment  of  large, 
uncemented  stones,  carefully  adjusted  to 
one  another,  marks  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mechanical  art  of  the  mason. 
When  he  bound  his  work  together  with 
lime,  his  mech.anic.al  craft  began  to  suffer. 
It  slowly  deteriorated  as  he  advanced  in 
chemical  knowledge. 

Qnarrynien,  transporters,  and  masons 
— such  were  the  builders  of  our  forgotten 
capitals.  They  differ  from  their  Egyptian 
brethren  in  the  circumstance  that  their 
labors  do  not  appe.ar  to  have  been  direct¬ 
ed  by  men  of  astronomical  knowledge. 
The  orientation  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
held,  by  those  who  have  deeply  studied 
the  subject,  to  evince  a  considerable  ac¬ 
quaintance  on  the  part  of  the  designers 
with  astronomical,  no  less  than  with 
geometrical  science.  There  is  no  such 
mark  on  our  Wiltshire  temples.  Local 
circntnstances,  so  far  as  we  can  tell, 
appear  to  have  decided  the  direction  of 
the  centre  lines  of  the  building.  In  cir¬ 
cular  buildings  the  oi)ening,  or  main 
approach,  is  often  distinctly  preserved,  as 
in  the  case  of  Stonehenge.  At  Avebury, 
where  two  circular  buildings  are  thought 
to  have  been  included  within  a  single 
outer  ring,  the  difference  between  the 
major  and  the  minor  axes  of  this  ellipti¬ 
cal  enceinte  is  considerable.  In  ncilner 
case,  however,  does  there  appear  to  be 
any  discernible  relation  to  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  or  to  the  path  or 
aspect  of  any  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

A  circular  plan  was  a  characteristic  of 
Celtic  structures.  That  the  megalithic 
builders  w’ere  Celts  does  not  by  any 
means  follow ;  nor  do  we  intend  to  insin¬ 
uate  th.at  such  was  the  case ;  but  the 
employment  of  this  form  of  plan  was  a 
ch.aracteristic  of  a  group  of  the  pre-Ro¬ 
man  inhabitants  of  this  country,  which  is 
so  far  known  to  us,  that  we  have  distin¬ 
guished  it  by  a  name,  and  connected  it 
with  Later  times  by  a  distinct  fifuation. 
The  early  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
of  W ales,  and  of  Ireland,  have  at  least  this 
habit  in  common  with  the  builders  of 
Stonehenge,  whether  it  came  to  them 
by  descent  or  by  education. 
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Relics  of  circular  habitations  are  not 
very  rare.  For  the  most  part,  they 
seem  to  have  been  holes  partially  sunk 
in  the  ground,  and  walled  round,  with 
work  like  what  we  call  the  steaning  of  a 
well.  When  the  wall  rose  above  the 
surface,  it  may  have  had  earth  piled 
around  it,  and  the  roof,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  information,  was  of  a  conical  form. 
Pigsties  are  yet  to  be  found  in  Wales, 
which  are  traditional  representations  of 
early  English  houses,  and  which  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  conical  roofs.  A  circular  struc¬ 
ture  is  represented,  together  with  a  rec¬ 
tangular  gabled  building,  like  our  present 
barns,  on  the  Antonine  Column  in  Rome, 
the  roof  being  a  sort  of  dome.  In  our 
corn-ricks  of  the  present  day,  we  see  the 
two  descriptions  of  plan  constantly  side 
by  side — the  round,  cone-topped  rick, 
and  the  oblong,  gabled  stack.  Even  so, 
at  the  period  of  Roman  rule,  did  the 
Britons  construct  their  abodes.  The  rec¬ 
tangular  plan,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
was  adopted  side  by  side  with  the  circu¬ 
lar  plan  ;  the  latter,  however,  may  claim 
much  the  highest  antiquity,  as  far,  at  all 
events,  as  we  can  judge  from  existing 
remains.  The  quadrilateral  form  was 
proper  to  the  works  of  the  Homans  ;  the 
circular  plan  was  that  habitual  to  their 
predecessors.  , 

Besides  the  remains  of  houses  intended 
for  human  abode,  we  find  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  these  pits,  also  circular  in  plan, 
and  frequently  enlarging  as  they  descend, 
so  as  to  form  true  hollow  cones.  Such 
pits  are  in  actual  use  at  the  present  day 
in  the  plains  of  Apulia.  In  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  ofCerignola  is  a  large  open 
space  thus  occupied,  which  nnght  readily 
be  mistaken  for  a  churchyard.  The  roof 
of  each  cone  is  formed  of  stones  over¬ 
setting  one  another,  aud  leaving  a  circu¬ 
lar  aperture  at  the  top.  This  is  covered 
by  a  flat  slab,  and  an  upright  head-stone 
marks  the  spot,  when  the  slab  is  covered 
with  earth.  In  the  Oscan  tombs  at  Cu¬ 
mae,  w’here  the  same  mode  of  oversetting 
is  employed  to  form  the  roof,  the  plan  is 
always  rectangular. 

The  circular  plan  was  invariably  adopt¬ 
ed  for  those  Irish  towers,  the  date  and 
the  import  of  which  have  excited  so 
much  discussion,  learned  or  otherwise. 
The  case  seems  a  very  simple  one,  w'hen 
we  bear  in  mind  the  partiality  of  the  Cel¬ 
tic  people  for  this/orm  of  building.  At 
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a  certain  period  in  the  history  of  the  art 
of  w'ar,  lofty  towers  were  valued  as  de¬ 
fensible  positions.  They  gave  their  in¬ 
mates  the  advantage  of  a  far  look-out, 
and  they  were  not  easily  entered  by 
force.  If  we  look  at  a  mediaeval  plan  of 
Lucca,  or  of  Pisa,  or  of  many  other  Italian 
cities,  w’c  shall  find  the  town  to  consist 
of  a  collection  of  towers.  They  were  as 
common,  and  almost  as  close  together,  as 
the  more  stately  buildings  of  the  weal¬ 
thier  inhabitants  of  Genoa  are  at  the 
present  day.  Round,  because  they  were 
Celtic — towers,  because  they  w'erc  the 
defence  of  the  day — such  were  these 
buildings,  innocent  alike  of  symbolism 
and  of  mystery ;  and,  if  in  a  sense  de¬ 
voted  to  Mars,  destitute  of  any  relation 
either  to  Apollo  or  to  Priapus. 

Among  these  ordinary  circular  build¬ 
ings,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
at  that  early  age,  had  arisen  into  lofty 
tow'ers,  the  great  circular  temples,  such 
as  those  of  Stonehenge  and  of  Avebury, 
held  distinguished  pre-eminence.  It 
is  clear  that  a  proper  consideration  of 
the  fact,  that  these  buildings  were  not 
mere  rude  arrangements  of  gigantic 
blocks  of  stone  rolled  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  site  into  a  mystic  or  symbolic  order, 
but  edifices  properly  so  called,  involving 
the  exercise  of  the  skill  of  the  architect, 
the  quarryman,  the  transporter  by  land, 
and  very  probably  by  sea,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  mason,  must  give  a  new  interest  to 
our  inquiry  into  the  original  form.  They 
are  buildings,  not  mere  stone-posted  cir¬ 
cuses.  In  our  climate,  •which  w’as  proba¬ 
bly  far  more  swept  by  rain  when  the 
ancient  forests  were  uncut  than  even  at 
present,  wc  cannot  conclude  that  they 
were  hyptethral.  That  form  of  temple, 
or  of  hall  of  assembly,  is  eminently  South¬ 
ern  in  its  origin.  Ko  public  solemnity 
could  have  been  held  in  any  unroofed 
building  in  Northern  climates,  without 
the  risk  of  ill-omened  interruption.  As  the 
builders  by  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  sought  for  shade  from  the  intense 
energy  of  the  sun,  so  have  the  Northern 
people  always  made  it  the  first  conside¬ 
ration  of  their  architecture  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  rain  and  the  snow. 
Thus  the  roof  properly  so  called,  gabled, 
high-peaked,  conspicuous  as  a  structural 
element,  is  a  special  feature  of  Northern 
architecture.  It  is  observed  by  the  tra¬ 
veller  from  the  South,  for  the  first  time. 
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as  he  crosses  the  belt  of  mountains  that 
divide  Europe  into  two  distinct  zones 
of  climate.  As  you  leave  Genoa,  you  bid 
adieu  to  the  terraced  levels  of  the  Italian 
architecture.  You  rush  through  a  long 
tunnel,  and  emerge  in  an  Alpine  scenery; 
where  the  wooden  gables  tell  you  at 
once  that  the  most  formidable  demands 
on  human  resistance  are  no  longer  those 
made  by  the  summer,  but  the  sterner 
troubles  of  the  winter. 

Asthegabled  or  pointed  roof  is  an  es¬ 
sential  feature  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Northern  tribes.  Gothic,  Teutonic,  Norse, 
or  whatever  else  be  their  origin,  so  does 
it  define  the  form  that  the  roof  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  building  must  naturally  assume.  A 
pointed  roof,  rising  from  a  circular  wall, 
is  a  cone. 

The  minute  and  accurate  care  of  which 
the  results  are  yet  visible  in  the  relics  of 
Stonehenge,  denotes,  as  we  have  seen, 
th.at  we  are  in  presence  of  a  structural 
edifice,  properly  so  called.  The  opinion 
that  it  was  protected  by  a  roof,  and  that 
a  conical  roof,  is  a  consequence  of  this 
view.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  doubt  that 
the  apertures  between  the  stones  Avere 
closed  by  timber,  and  that  the  more  per¬ 
ishable  portions  of  these  costly  structures 
were  completed  with  a  care  and  skill 
appropriate  to  the  perfection  of  the 
masonry.  We  are  thus  led  to  cast  oiir 
eye  over  the  architectural  memorials  of 
our  own  and  of  other  countries,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  some  light  as  to  what  Avas 
the  internal  arrangement,  as  Avell  as  the 
external  contour,  of  the  great  temples  of 
the  forgotten  worship  of  these  islands. 

The  first  parallel  that  suggests  itself  to 
the  mind  is  that  of  the  round,  cone-top¬ 
ped  churches,  so  rare  in  our  country,  the 
form  of  Avhich  is  traditionally  attributed 
to  an  Eastern  origin.  The  round  church 
at  Cambridge  is  ascribed  to  the  year 
1101.  The  consecration  of  the  Avell- 
known  round  church  of  the  Temple,  as 
Avell  as  of  the  Priory  church  of  St. 
John’s,  Clerkenwell,  took  place  in  1128, 
Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  officia¬ 
ting  on  the  occasion.  The  association  of 
this  peculiar  form  of  building  Avith  the 
order  or  Knights  Templars,  is  such  as  to 
lead  the  imagination  to  assume  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  structural  relationship  with 
the  holy  shrines  of  Jerusalem.  But,  so 
tar  as  we  are  yet  able  to  trace  the 
architectural  record,  the  circular  build¬ 


ings  of  the  Templars  are  of  Roman  de¬ 
scent.  The  apse,  single  or  double,  of  the 
Basilica,  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
Temple  of  Herod,  any  more  than  in  that 
of  Solomon.  The  circular  portion  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  hardly 
more  than  a  completed  apse  ;  it  is  by  no 
means  a  separate  and  independent  circu¬ 
lar  building.  The  mosque  El  Aksa  and 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension  are  octago¬ 
nal.  The  latter,  however,  as  built  in 
the  seventh  century,  Avas  circular.  But 
the  Romanesque  origin  of  this  architec¬ 
ture  is  undoubted.  The  dome,  associa¬ 
ted  Avith  the  circular  plan,  is  strictly 
Italian ;  and,  in  default  of  any  other 
pedigree  for  the  round  churches  of  this 
country  than  that  Avhich  may  thus  be 
traced  to  Constantine,  and  through  him  , 
to  the  Roman  peristyles,  we  are  unable  to 
believe  that  much  light  can  be  throAvn  on 
the  structure  of  our  pre-historic  circular 
temples  by  the  analogy  of  the  round 
churches  of  the  tAvelfth  Christian  century. 

There  exists,  howev'er,  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Christendom,  a 
class  of  buildings  from  the  peculiaiaties 
ot  Avhich  we  may  obtain  further  gui¬ 
dance  in  this  inquiry.  In  the  chapter- 
houses  of  Westminster,  of  Salisbury, 
and  of  other  cathedral  or  monastic 
buildings,  Ave  find  developed  a  principle 
of  structure  never  introduced  into  church¬ 
es.  The  limited  number  of  persons  who 
formed  the  Chapter,  and  the  equality 
Avith  which,  on  the  occasions  of  their  as¬ 
semblage,  they  Avere  supposed  to  be 
clothed,  may  have  been  among  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  this 
special  form,  in  Avhich  the  circular  or 
polygonal  hall  was  distinguished  by  a 
central  pillar,  and  the  roof  Avas  sup¬ 
ported  by  arches  radiating  from  this 
column,  and  abutting  on  the  external 
Avails. 

The  interest  with  Avhich  this  graceful 
and  rare  form  of  building  may  be  stud¬ 
ied,  Avith  the  hope  of  throwing  some 
light  on  a  lost  style  of  architecture,  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  a  similar  prin¬ 
ciple  of  structure  may  be  traced  in  the 
East.  Eleven  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  Temple  of 
Dagon,  at  Gaza  (we  find  from  an  almost 
incidental  reference),  Avas  constructed 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a  Gothic 
chapter-house.  Satnson  “took  hold  of 
the  two  middle  pillars,  upon  which  the 
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house  stood,  and  on  which  it  was  home 
up.”  The  quasi  central  support  of  the 
roof  is  thus  distinctly  indicated.  The 
number  of  three  thousand  persons  col¬ 
lected  on  the  roof  appears  to  indicate  the 
size  of  the  building  (if  circular,  or  poly¬ 
gonal)  to  have  approached  a  diameter  of 
100  feet.  The  roof  must  have  been,  like 
oriental  roofs  in  general,  flat,  and  sup¬ 
ported  externally  by  the  walls  of  the 
temple,  and  internally  by  these  central 
pillars,  the  overthrow  of  which  brought 
down  the  whole  superincumbent  sti  uc- 
ture  in  overwhelming  ruin.  We  are  thus 
able  to  carry  back  the  history  of  lai-ge 
buildings,  w’ith  a  centrally-supported 
roof,  to  an  oriental  locality  three  tliou- 
sand  years  ago. 

Recent  exploration,  however,  has  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  a  far  more  instructive  les¬ 
son.  In  the  secluded  region  of  Abyssinia 
are  to  be  found,  at  the  present  day,  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  very  structure  of  w-hich  we 
are  investigating  the  details.  We  find 
there  not  only  large,  circular,  conical- 
roofed  temples,  or  churches,  but  also  an 
internal  arrangement  precisely  similar  to 
that  w’hich  has  caused  so  much  perplexi¬ 
ty  to  our  archteologists  in  the  case  of  our 
circular  temples.  “  In  Tigre,”  -we  read  in 
the  Illustrated  Keics  of  the  29th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1868,  “the  churches  are  almost  al- 
w’ays  square ;  in  other  provinces  they  are 
round.  The  interior  of  a  round  church 
.is  arranged  in  three  concentric  compart¬ 
ments,  the  outer  one  being  the  Kanya- 
mult,  where  the  congre’gation,  men  on 
one  side  and  women  on  the  other,  assem¬ 
ble  to  pray  and  sing;  the  second  is  the 
Kudist,  or  Holy  Place,  -where  the  clergy 
w-alk  around,  chanting  the  Litany  and 
Psalms ;  the  innermost,  or  central  place, 
is  the  Makdas,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  con¬ 
taining  the  Ark  and  the  Sacrament.”  In 
the  wattled  circular  w'all,  the  conical  roof 
of  palm-leaf  thatch,  and  the  threefold 
concentric  internal  divisions  of  these 
rude  Abyssinian  temples,  we  find  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  which  was  adopted  by 
the  British  builders  of  our  pre-historic 
edifices. 

In  these  existing  temples  of  a  barbar¬ 
ous  people,  "whose  faith,  though  nomi¬ 
nally  Christian,  is  combined  with  a  claim 
to  the  direct  descent  of  their  Royal 
House  from  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  we  fail  to  trace  the  analogies  of 


those  groups  of  stone,  separate  from 
both  the  outer  and  inner  circles,  which, 
at  Stonehenge,  are  known  by  the  name  of 
“  trilithons.”  But  W’hen  we  keep  clear¬ 
ly  before  us  the  idea  of  a  complete  and 
carefully-protected  structure,  this  diffi¬ 
culty  sinks  into  a  mere  question  of  de¬ 
tail  ;  it  no  longer  assumes  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  mystery.  When  -W’C  regard 
the  central  portion  of  the  temple  as  the 
sanctuary,  or  most  holy  place,  although 
■we  may  still  be  unable  to  speak  with 
precision  as  to  the  architectural  import 
of  these  features  of  the  building,  we  yet 
cannot  fail  to  be  aw'are  that  there  are 
several  purposes  for  which  they  might 
be  appropriately  designed.  They  might 
support  a  baldaquin,  or  internal  roof, 
over  the  sanctuary  itself,  or  a  group  of 
canopies  over  distinct  altars,  or  over  the 
ceremonial  thrones  of  the  chiefs,  either 
of  the  State  or  of  the  religion  ;  and  they 
might,  either  independently  of  such  a 
purpose  or  in  combination  with  it,  form 
the  basis  of  timbers  that  supported  the 
roof.  It  is  true  that  the  rock-bound  ring 
of  masonry,  which  crowned  the  exterior 
circle  of  upright  pillars,  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  tim¬ 
bers  of  a  conical  roof.  But  facility  of 
erection  and  economy  of  construction 
would  hjive  been  attained  by  the  use  of 
central  supports;  and  men  who  could 
work  stone  as  did  these  pre-historic  ma¬ 
sons  could  hardly  be  in  ignorance  of  that 
simple  structural  truth. 

One  point,  however,  deserves  atten¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  number  of  these 
internal  erections.  At  Stonehenge,  un¬ 
less  more  devastation  has  taken  place 
than  appears  to  have  been  the  case, 
there  were  five  “trilithons.”  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  number  five  depends  on  the 
fact,  that  it  has  no  astronomical  purport ; 
and  this  fiict,  together  with  the  want  of 
any  exact  orientation  of  the  circular  tem¬ 
ples,  appears  to  denote  an  ignorance  of, 
or  inattention  to,  astronomical  or  astro¬ 
logical  science  on  the  part  of  the  build¬ 
ers.  An  indication  of  extreme  antiquity 
is  thus  afforded,  although  it  is  far  from 
being  a  proof.  While  we  remember 
how  the  chain  of  megalithic  stations 
stretches  across  the  Asiatic-European 
continent,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  of  the  cultivation  of  astronomy 
in  Babylon  1900  years  before  the  con¬ 
quest  of  that  city  by  Alexander  the 
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Great,  we  seem  to  have  our  gaze  direct¬ 
ed  towards  a  very  hoary  antiquity. 
Still,  the  subject  is  to  be  approached,  as 
affording  a  method  of  investigation, 
ratlier  than  as  a  matter  that  is  at  all 
thoroughly  understood.  The  most  an¬ 
cient  building  to  which  we  can  attach 
an  accurate  date,  the  Great  Pyramid, 
appears  to  have  had  the  lines  of  its  faces 
astronomically  determined.  But  later 
Egyptian  buildings  seem  to  have  been 
erected  on  sites  fixed  by  purely  local 
considerations.  The  walls  that  enclosed 
the  sacred  Moriah,  turning  it  into  one 
vast  altar  to  the  invisible  God,  are  not 
traced  towards  the  cardinal  points.  But 
in  the  internal  order  and  service  of  the 
Jewish  temple,  we  are  told  by  Josephus 
that  the  seven  planets  were  distinctly 
symbolized.  Unless,  therefore,  Ave  can 
show  that  the  gre.ater  and  lesser  lights 
Avere  distinguished  in  an  unusual  man¬ 
ner  by  the  builders  of  Stonehenge  from 
the  five  other  “  wandering  fires,”  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  five  “  trilithons  ”  is  a 
notable  point  for  investigation,  and  one 
Avhich  may  hereafter  possibly  prove  to 
be  a  A'aluable  note  of  time. 

The  aptiquity  of  such  a  combination  of 
stone  and  wood,  as  we  conclude  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  structure  of  the 
circular  pre-historic  temjJes,  is  not  mat¬ 
ter  of  inference  .alone.  We  know'  that 
such  combinations  w'ere  of  early  date. 
“  The  Great  Court  ”  of  the  temple  of  Solo¬ 
mon  was  “  with  three  rows  of  hewed 
stones,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams.”  In 
the  reliefs  on  the  Antonine  Column  at 
Home,  representing  British  dwellings',  a 
combination  of  stone  and  AV'ood  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  represented.  The  picturesque 
old  houses  that  are  yet  to  be'  found  in 
Gloucestershire  and  other  English  coun¬ 
ties,  and  which  represent  the  style  of 
building  that  characterized  London  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  of  1666,  are  remarkable  for 
the  contrast  of  their  oak  beams,  painted 
or  tarred,  or  black  with  very  age,  with 
whitewashed  masonry  or  stuccoed  brick¬ 
work.  Our  country,  in  early  times, 
.abounded  with  forests.  Str.abo  tells  us 
that  it  Avas  the  habit  of  the  Britons  to  en¬ 
close  large  circuits  with  felled  trees.  In 
the  outer  circle  of  Stonehenge,  five  large 
stones  are  found  close  within  the  inner 
ditch.  Conjecture  has  filled  up  the  in¬ 
terval  with  a  circle  of  vanished  stones. 
No  indications,  however,  can  be  traced 


of  such  a  series.  The  destruction  of  such 
blocks,  without  the  use  of  gunpowder,  is 
incredible.  Their  removal,  .as  entire 
blocks,  is  scarcely  less  so  ;  and  it  must 
have  taken  place,  if  it  ever  occurred,  be¬ 
fore  the  e.xecution  of  the  surrounding 
ditch  and  vallum.  The  circle  is  not  even 
accurately  divided  by  these  five  large 
stones ;  and  the  only  conclusion  feasible 
as  to  their  office  is,  that  they  formed 
solid  points  of  support  to  a  wooden  pali¬ 
sade  which  enclosed  the  exterior  court 
of  the  temple.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  number  is  again  that  of  the  “  tr'ili- 
thons.”  In  fact,  a  division  by  five,  or  by 
twice  five  (the  first  simple  method  of 
numeration  by  the  aid  of  the  lingers),  is 
characteristic  of  these  structures.  The 
outer  circle  of  Avebury  contained,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stukely,  100  stones.  That  of 
Stonehenge  consists  of  60.  Each  inner 
circle  at  Avebury  contained  30.  The 
Ilackpen  on  Overton  Hill  consisted  of 
40,  and  the  same  number  recurs  in  the 
inner  circle  of  Stonehenge.  •  The  at¬ 
tempt  which  has  been  made  to  connect 
this  pristine  method  of  numeration  with 
later  and  more  complicated  astronomical 
cycles  is  entirely  contrary  to  careful  ob¬ 
servance  of  facts. 

Stonehenge,  Avebury,  and  other  pre¬ 
historic  ruins,  regarded  in  this  light,  have 
a  new  import  and  legend.  The  mystery 
th.at  surrounded  them  may  be  to  a  great 
extent  dispelled,  but  the  wonder  and 
awe  which  they  are  calculated  to  create 
are  rather  enh.anced  than  diminished. 
We  may  hav'e  commenced  with  the  vague 
idea  that  we  had  before  us  some  rude  rel¬ 
ics  of  a  giant  barbarism ;  that  the  an¬ 
cient  people,  whom  (without  any  good 
reason)  we  agreed  to  term  Druids,  had 
piled  up  rough  stones,  by  the  exercise 
of  rude,  though  gigantic  force,  into  some 
mystic  hypaithral  court  of  worship.  We 
find,  on  more  careful  investigation, 
the  ruins  of  carefully-built,  accurately- 
wrought  structures,  the  imperishable  re¬ 
mains  of  which  attest  such  a  high  degree 
of  masonic  skill  and  science,  as  well  as 
such  an  outlay  in  transport  and  in  labor 
of  all  kinds,  as  to  indicate  a  very  high 
degree  of  craftsmanship  and  artistic  edu¬ 
cation.  And  above  all  must  it  be  noted, 
that  we  find  no  trace  of  image  or  of  idol 
— no  indication  of  any  idolatrous  form 
of  worship,  any  more  than  any  structu¬ 
ral  reference  to  that  astrological  creed 
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which  we  know  to  have  exercised  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  over  mankind  four  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago. 

Again,  in  the  circular  form  of  their 
buildings — a  form  which  we  know  to 
have  been  common  to  the  Celtic  builders 
— we  have  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
times  before  the  Roman  invaders  dre*w 
across  the  island  their  straight  lines  of 
road,  and  fortified  their  quadrangular 
camps.  The  powerful  influence  of  that 
conquering  people  stamped  a  Roman 
form  on  the  subsequent  architecture  of 
Britain  ;  and  when,  eleven  centuries  and 
a  half  later  than  the  first  invasion  of  the 
legions  of  Cmsar,  round  temples  were 
again  reared  by  those  who  had  brought 
the  idea  from  Palestine,  the  use  of  tliat 
very  convenient  and  eligible  plan  had 
been  so  entirely  laid  .aside,  that  the  relics 
that  then  remained  had  become  invest¬ 
ed  with  a  very  unreasonable  degree  of 
mystery. 

Buildings  of  wrought  stone  and  wood 
did  not,  however,  form  the  sole  objects 
of  the  art  of  the  pre-historic  builders. 
Connected  with  the  remains  of  circular 
structures  are  to  be  found,  very  general¬ 
ly  associated,  relics  of  a  much  ruder  de¬ 
scription  ;  although  these  .also,  w’hen  care¬ 
fully  investigated,  tell  us  that  their  want 
of  finish  did  not  result  from  barbarous 
absence  of  skill,  but  from  economical 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  labor. 

Over  as  wide  a  zone  of  longitude  as 
that  which  is  defined  by  what  are  ordi¬ 
narily  termed  “  Druidical  circles,”  are  to 
be  found  examples  of  that  distinct  struc¬ 
ture  known  as  the  “  cromlech.”  Perhaps 
the  most  familiar  instance  of  this  order 
of  relics  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
“  Kit’s  Cotyhouse,”  near  Maidstone,  a 
group  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  three 
of  which  stand  more  or  less  erect,  while  the 
fourth  is  supported  horizontally  on  their 
edges,  forming  a  rough,  colossal  table. 
The  very  numerous  megalithic  remains 
in  Bretagne  throw  a  remarkable  light 
on  the  oQect  and  nature  of  these  crom¬ 
lechs,  both  in  our  own  island  and  over 
the  widespread  abode  of  the  extinct  race 
w'ho  piled  together  these  massive  blocks. 
No  doubt  now  remains  as  to  the  sepul¬ 
chral  nature  of  the  cromlech.  One  ver¬ 
tical  slab,  transversely  placed,  formed, 
with  the  two  exterior  blocks,  placed  par¬ 
allel  to  each  other  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  former  stone,  a  double  tomb.  The 
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corpse,  as  we  find  from  actual  relics,  was 
placed  in  a  kneeling  position  in  the  cell 
thus  constructed,  and  a  mound  of  earth 
was  piled  over  the  massive  cell.  It  is 
clear  that  the  art  of  the  mason  would 
have  been  thrown  away  upon  the  crom¬ 
lech.  Like  the  Jcist  vaen^  a  stone  chest 
found  in  humbler  barrows,  the  stone 
sepulchre  was  designed  only  for  the  more 
perfect  preservation  of  the  human  relics, 
or  for  the  perpetu.ation  of  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  distinguished  person  for 
whose  obsequies  so  costly  a  mausoleum 
was  prepared. 

The  rains  of  thousands  of  years  have 
removed  the  made  earth  covering  from 
many  of  these  tombs.  Many  may  yet  re¬ 
main  undiscovered.  In  Morbihan  no  fewer 
than  seven  hundred  relics  of  the  pre-his¬ 
toric  r.acc  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  general 
plan  of  the  sepulchres  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  question. 

This  method  of  interment,  in  a  cham¬ 
ber  whicli  served  to  protect  the  remains 
from  direct  pressure,  while  the  undis¬ 
turbed  ch.aracter  of  the  long  repose  was 
defended  by  the  superposition  of  a  cairn 
of  stones  or  a  lofty  mound  of  earth,  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  formation  of 
the  central  sepulchral  chambers  within 
the  v.ast  mass  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids. 
It  is  difficnlt,  and  probably  unphilosophi- 
cal,  to  fail  to  connect  the  interment  of 
the  body  w'ith  the  hope  of  resurrection. 
In  ancient  Egypt  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life  formed  the  very  cardinal  point  of 
the  whole  system  of  social  morality.  The 
pious  care  devoted  to  the  embalmment 
of  the  dead  was  rendered  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  that,  “  after  that  long  journey  of 
five  hundred  years  ”  of  which  PLato  tells 
us,  the  spirit  would  return  to  its  former 
habitation.  Certain  points’  in  the  religi¬ 
ous  faith  of  different  nations  are  unmis- 
tsikably  indicated  by  peculiarities  in  their 
mode  of  sepulture.  Thus,  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  grave,  and  the  careful  deposit 
of  the  corpse  in  a  line  lying  east  and 
west,  is  a  mark  of  one  or  other  of  the 
forms  of  the  great  IVIonolheistic  faith ; 
the  Jew  burying  his  dead  with  reference 
to  Jerusalem,  the  Mahommedan  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Mecca,  and  the  Christian  in  the 
hope  of  that  second  coming,  which,  like 
the  natural  sunrise,  he  expects  to  dawn 
from  the  East. 

In  the  burial-grounds  at  Cumae,  which 
were  explored  by  II.R.H.  the  Count  ot 
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Syracuse,  and  from  which  many  rare 
relics  of  Roman  and  of  pre-Roman  anti¬ 
quity  were  extracted,  the  difference  in 
the  sepulchral  method  of  the  successive 
inhabitants  of  the  country  was  strongly 
marked.  Christian  graves  furrowed  the 
surface ;  Roman  tombs,  lying  north  and 
south,  lay  beneath  ;  in  a  yet  lower  zone, 
and  at  irregular  angles,  lay  the  Oscan 
sepulchres,  some  of  which  were  carefully 
built  of  squared  stones,  which,  overset¬ 
ting  one  another  towards  the  top,  form¬ 
ed  a  hollow,  pyramidal  roof. 

Speaking  with  that  reserve  which  is 
proi)er  on  the  first  raising  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  question,  we  remark  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  reference  to  the  points  of 
the  compass  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  mega- 
lithic  tombs,  as  well  as  of  the  circular 
temples.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that, 
in  the  progress  of  discovery,  specific  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  the  verifica¬ 
tion  or  the  correction  of  this  remark. 

Again,  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  a 
kneeling  posture  is  a  peculiarity  alike 
unknown  to  either  of  the  Monotheistic 
races,  and  to  the  builders  and  occupants 
of  the  more  ancient  Egyptian  sepulchres. 
The  similarity  in  the  form  of  tlie  crom¬ 
lech,  wherever  it  has  been  found,.denotes 
the  general  prevalence  of  this  custom 
ainong  the  ancient  race  that  reared  these 
memorials ;  and  the  discovery  made  in 
Bretagne  has  thus  a  very  wide  signifi- 
c.ance.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  look  with¬ 
out  a  certain  emotion  at  these  ancient 
and  colossal  symbols  of  the  prayerful  ex¬ 
pectation  under  which  the  heroes  and 
kings  of  our  forgotten  predecessors  were 
solemnly  committed  to  their  secular 
sleep — a  sleep  guarded  by  the  massy 
walls  of  tombs,  which  the  builders  might 
well  hope  would  remain  undisturbed  till 
the  day  of  doom. 

The  cromlechs  of  Bretagne,  however, 
have  preserved  a  yet  more  startling  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  depths  of  their  hoary  anti¬ 
quity.  In  the  island  of  Gaur  Innis,  on 
blocks  of  transported  granite  whieh  form 
one  of  those  ancient  tombs,  are  to  bo  found 
the  earliest  traces  of  human  art  applied 
to  what  we  must  call  decorative  architec¬ 
ture.  The  interior  face  of  these  slabs  is 
actu.ally  incised,  in  rude  patterns,  doubt¬ 
less,  but  unquestionably,  by  human  skill. 
The  hypothesis  that  the  decoration  is  of 
later  date  than  the  ci’omlech  (in  itself 
improbable)  is  precluded  by  the  fact,  that 


one  of  the  sculptured  stones  has  evident¬ 
ly  been  broken  after  it  was  cut,  but  be¬ 
fore  it  was  built  into  place.  3Ir.  Patti- 
son,  Avho  gives,  in  the  “  Leisure  Hour  ” 
for  1866,  an  interesting  description  of  this 
hitherto  unique  archjeological  ti’easure, 
considers  the  patterns  merely  decorative, 
and  not  symbolic.  We  cannot  hesitate 
in  arriving  at  an  opposite  conclusion. 
The  “  Celt  ”  is  repeatedly  represented  on 
these  slabs,  the  smooth  Celt,  so  often 
formed  of  jade,  of  the  period  when  stone 
was  being  gradually  displaced  by  bronze, 
and  the  cast-bronze  Celt,  with  an  eye  by 
which  it  w’as  to  be  bound  to  the  helve, 
and  with  a  tuft  of  fibres  used  for  the 
purpose  of  so  binding  it.  Other  repre¬ 
sentations  are  more  questionable.  There 
is  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  the 
trichomancs  fern  ;  but  as  to  the  depiction 
of  two  serpents,  one  on  either  side  of  a 
rod,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  The  sculp¬ 
ture  of  this  mysterious  emblem  in  a  tomb 
cannot,  surely,  be  considered  a  mere  de¬ 
coration  !  Mr.  Fergusson  will,  w'e  fear, 
never  forgive  himself  for  having  over¬ 
looked  ail  authentic  sculpture  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  at  a  date  so  very  far  anterior  to  the 
earliest  representations,  very  debatable 
as  they  are  in  their  import,  with  which 
he  has  presented  us  in  his  recent  splendid 
work.  Before  the  Romans  had  learned 
to  venerate  the  serpent  of  Esculapius,  or 
the  Greeks  to  fear  the  python  destroyed 
by  the  Sun  God,  the  Celtic  tomb-builders 
had  traced  the*  rude  outline  of  the  mys¬ 
tic  reptile  on  the  granite  cromlech  of 
Morbihan.  A  fresh  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  human  race  thus  opens,  again, 
with  an  intimation  that  “  the  serpent  was 
more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field.” 

At  Stonehenge,  at  Avebury,  and  in  the 
ruins  of  circular  structures  in  general, 
w'e  have  traced  indications  of  the  com¬ 
bined  work  of  the  mason  and  of  the  join¬ 
er.  In  the  cromlechs  of  Bretagne,  and 
thus  in  the  cromlechs  generally,  we  find 
the  labor  of  the  former,  or  at  least  of  the 
transporter  and  raiser  of  stones,  supple¬ 
mented  by  that  of  the  earth-worker,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  the  earliest  predeces¬ 
sor  of  the  sculptor.  But  there  is  yet 
another  combination  of  masonry  and  of 
earthwork,  the  investigation  of  the  most 
remarkable  witnesses  of  which  raises  a 
question  entirely  novel  in  archaeology. 

The  village  of  Abury,  or  Avebury,  in 
Wiltshire,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  an- 
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cient  circular  temple.  A  quarto  volume, 
published  in  1743,  by  Dr.  Siukely,  gives 
the  result  of  a  long  and  patient  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  spot,  and  is  the  source 
from  which  all  subsequent  descriptions 
have  been  extracted  or  compiled :  being 
referred  to  as  authoritative  even  in  the 
painstaking  and  elaborate  work  of  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare.  Dr.  Stukely  has  illustra¬ 
ted  his  volume  by  a  carefully-drawn  plan 
to  a  large  scale,  a  document  wliich 
would  be  invaluable  as  well  as  conclusive, 
but  for  the  fact  that  certain  tangible  er¬ 
rors  raise  the  doubt  how  much  of  the 
drawing  represents  the  truth  of  actual 
snrv'ey,  and  how  much  is  due  to  the  ac¬ 
tive  imagination  of  the  author.  Thus 
we  have  the  portrait,  as  it  were,  of  each 
stone  that  stood  erect  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Stukely’s  survey.  We  have  also  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  position  of  the  fallen  stones, 
and  of  the  places  from  which  stones  had 
been  removed.  'But  we  have  no  means 
of  detecting  how  the  latter  points  have 
been  detefrmined  ;  whether  from  depres¬ 
sions  in  the  ground,  testimony  of  eye¬ 
witnesses,  or  Dr.  Stukely’s  ideas  of  Dru- 
idical  symmetry.  We  are  entitled  to 
speak  with  this  degree  of  harshness,  from 
tlie  fact  that  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
temple,  as  to  which  Stukely  has  an  ori¬ 
ginal,  unsupported,  and,  to  our  view, 
most  absurd  theory,  are  freely  sketched 
in,  so  as  to  be  directly  at  variance  with 
the  actual  position  of  seventeen  enor¬ 
mous  blocks  yet  remaining  in  situ.  These 
blocks  form  part  of  a  straight  avenue, 
of  some  400  yards  long,  which  is  drawn 
by  Stukely  as  a  curve. 

Forty-four  large  stones  are  described 
and  drawn  by  Stukely.  Between  1743 
and  1812,  the  date  of  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare’s' 
investigation,  the  number  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  seventeen,  so  shamefully  indus¬ 
trious  had  been  the  inhabitants,  espe¬ 
cially  a  certain  clod-hopping  Erostratus, 
called  Tom  Robinson,  in  the  destruction 
of  these  priceless  relics.  Without  a  very 
careful  and  special  survey,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  now  to  verify  much  of  the  plan  of 
Stukely.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  its  substantial  accuracy 
as  to  the  position  of  the  forty-four 
stones  which  stood,  in  his  time,  within 
the  elliptical  moat ;  and  we  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  safe  in  adopting  his  view,  that 
two  circular  temples  adjoined  one  anoth¬ 
er  within  an  outer  oval  enclosure. 


But  the  main  difficulty  that  arises  as 
to  the  character,  and  even  the  relative 
age  of  the  stonework  and  the  earthworks 
of  Avebury,  has  hitherto  been  unper¬ 
ceived.  Dr.  Stukely’s  theory,  that  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  temple  were 
carved,  and  that  this  curve  was  intended 
to  represent  the  form  of  an  enormous 
serpent  spread  over  the  country,  in  the 
centre  of  the  contortions  of  which  the 
double  temple  had  been  founded,  has 
hitherto  prevented  arclueologists  from 
seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the  actual 
fact. 

The  site  of  the  temples  of  Avebury  is 
surrounded  by  a  deep  and  Avide  ditch, 
and,  outside  the  ditch,  by  a  lofty  mound. 
After  so  long  an  exposiu*e  to  the  degra¬ 
dation  which  the  weather  causes  on  all 
unprotected  earthworks,  the  magnitude 
of  this  girdle  is  yet  an  object  of  admira¬ 
tion.  From  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to 
the  top  of  the  mound  must  have  been, 
when  the  work  was  new,  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  elevation. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  mound 
is  without  the  ditch.  Viewed  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  defence,  the  labor  incurred  in  this 
large  earthwork  is  thus,  according  to  our 
present  ideas,  to  a  great  extent  wasted. 
The  exterior  part  of  the  mound  shows  no 
signs  of  a  ditch.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
originally  have  been  protected  by  a  pali¬ 
sade  ;  but  this  line  once  passed,  and  the 
summit  of  the  vallum  gained,  the  s.acred 
enclosure  would  lie  beneath  the  view, 
and  exposed  to  the  missiles,  of  the  as¬ 
sailants. 

If  the  mound  were  regarded  as  an  am¬ 
phitheatre,  reared  in  order  to  enable  the 
largest  number  of  persons  to  witness 
processional  or  other  assemblies  within 
the  enceinte,  the  arrajigement  would  be 
intelligible.  But  no  traces  exist  of  bench- 
ings  or  steps  on  the  bank,  such  as  would 
have  been  suitable  for  such  a  purpose ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  the  steep¬ 
ness  of  the  internal  slope  is  opposed  to 
such  an  hypothesis. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic, 
however,  of  the  earthen  defence  of  Ave¬ 
bury,  is  the  want  of  unity  of  design 
which  it  displays  as  regards  the  stone¬ 
work.  The  axial  line  of  the  twin  tem¬ 
ples  (if  we  follow  Dr.  Stukely’s  viewsj 
trended  about  N.W.  and  S.E.  The  di¬ 
rection  of  the  longest  diameter  of  the 
oval  enclosed  by  the  ditch  and  rampart 
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lies  appro.ximately  cast  and  west.  But 
what  is  the  more  surprising,  is  the  fact 
that  the  avenue  of  large  blocks,  which 
crosses  the  present  road  from  Kennet, 
cuts  on  the  line  of  rampart,  without  any 
reference  to  the  apertures  in  its  circuit. 
This  avenue  is  distinctly.marked.  About 
700  yards  to  the  south,  and  slightly  to 
the  east  of  Avebury,  sixteen  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  remain,  sufficiently  un¬ 
disturbed  to  show  that  they  formed  part 
of  a  straight  avenue  of  twin  blocks  or  col¬ 
umns,  placed  72  feet  apart,  and  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  about  48  feet.  Some  200  yards 
nearer  the  temple,  and  on  the  opposite 
or  eastern  side  of  the  present  turnpike 
road,  another  stone  is  visible,  exactly  in 
line  with  those  which  form  one  side  of 
the  avenue.  The  line  thus  defined  seems 
to  cut  on  one  of  the  central  stones  of 
the  eastern  temple,  but  it  has  no  discern¬ 
ible  relation  whatever  to  the  rampart. 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
avenue  leading  straight  to  the  temple 
formed  a  portion  of  the  harmonious  orig¬ 
inal  design  of  the  ancient  masons.  How, 
or  when,  or  why  a  girdle  of  ditch  and 
of  rampart  should  have  been  drawn 
across  this  imposing  approach  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  only  unanswered,  but  which  ap¬ 
pears  never  hitherto  to  have  been  raised. 

Thus  we  find  a  noble  avenue,  seventy 
feet  wide,  composed  of  lofty  monolithic 
piles  of  wrought  and  transported  free¬ 
stone,  pointing  directly  to  the  entrance 
of  a  temple  reared  of  yet  more  ponder¬ 
ous  blocks.  A  vast  ancient  earthen  work 
of  defence,  peculiar  in  its  section  of  ex¬ 
ternal  vallum  and  internal  ditch,  runs 
around  the  site  of  the  latter,  interrupt¬ 
ing,  and  appearing  to  have  no  relation 
whatever  to,  the  line  of  the  former. 
How  can  we  conceive  these  two  features 
to  form  part  of  one  harmonious  design? 
How  can  we  hold  the  labor  of  the  dig¬ 
gers  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  builders?  And,  if  not,  to 
what  remoteness  of  antiquity  does  not 
this  discovery  throw  back  the  work  of 
the  ancient  masons  ? 

We  have  remains  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  of  the  labor  of  a  race  of  dig¬ 
gers.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  earth- 
w^ork  know  how  powerful  is  the  action 
of  time  in  obliterating  the  work  of  the 
spade.  The  force  of  gravity,  and  the 
slowly  decomposing  action  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  tend  to  compress  all  artificial 


mounds,  from  the  very  moment  of  their 
elevation.  To  this  steady  action,  unless 
a  covering  of  turf  be  at  once  interposed, 
has  to  be  added  the  constant  effect  of 
the  raintall.  Under  the  combined  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  'levelling  forces,  tumuli 
have  disappeared,  fosses  have  been  filled 
up,  and  cromlechs  have  been  laid  bare. 
But  the  relics  of  mighty  diggers  ai’e 
conspicuous  in  Wiltshire.  The  downs 
are  dotted  thickly  with  barrows.  The 
valley  of  the  Kennet  is  guarded  by  lofty 
tumuli,  one  of  a  very  large  sixe  being 
close  to  Marlborough  ;  and  Silbury  Hill, 
on  the  line  of  the  stream,  south  of  Ave¬ 
bury,  is  the  largest  object  of  this  nature 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  Its  sharp, 
unusual  outline  arrests  the  eye  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  it  is  first  seen.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  170  feet  high, 
some  fiOO  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  levelled  at  the  summit.  Allowing  for 
the  long  influence  of  natural  causes,  its 
original  size  must  have  been  from  one- 
and-a-half  to  twice  its  present  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  and  even  now  it  contains  half  a 
million  of  cubic  yards.  Early  in  the 
course  of  last  eentury  this  royal  tumulus 
was  pierced,  and  the  human  bones  and 
iron  bridle-bit  found  near  the  surface  are 
held  to  have  been  the  relics  of  some  an¬ 
cient  king,  over  whose  body,  seated,  as 
when  in  life,  on  his  horse,  this  giant 
mole-hill  was  piled  up. 

In  other  parts  of  England  the  labors 
of  the  earth-working  race  were  devoted 
to  the  terracing,  levelling,  or  moating  of 
natural  elevations,  as  is  the  case  at  Old 
Sarum,  and  on  the  Malvern  Hills.  Our 
habitual  identification  of  these  people 
with  the  pre-historic  masons  is  a  mere  as- 
•sumption,  and  one  which  the  phenomena 
observable  at  Avebury  should  lead  us, 
at  all  events,  to  reconsider.  And  if  the 
circumvallation  of  Avebury  were  the 
work  of  another  period  from  that  which 
witnessed  its  erection  (as  it  certainly  was 
a  work  of  far  less  difficulty  and  expense), 
it  is  hard  to  disbelieve  that  some  degree 
of  the  awful  reverence  which  clothed  the 
ancient  site  must  have  disappeared  from 
men’s  minds,  before  a  military  or  civil 
work  would  have  been  executed  w'hich 
was  so  inconsistent  with  the  architectural 
and  picturesque  aspect  of  the  temple. 

If  we  compare  the  main  features  of 
the  pre  historic  British  masonry,  so  far 
as  they  are  now  to  be  discerned,  with 
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those  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  of 
which  the  date  is  approximately  known, 
we  shall  find  good  reason  to  ascribe  the 
former  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  To 
that  antiquity  we  cannot,  indeed,  as  yet 
assign  historical  or  astronomical  date, 
but  we  can,  with  some  precision,  indi¬ 
cate  its  position  in  the  i)rogre8S  of  art. 
We  can  do  so  from  two  distinct  methods 
of  inquiry. 

The  first  step  in  this  investigation  is  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  masonry.  We 
know  that  the  art  of  the  mason  has,  du- 
ling  a  long  series  of  years,  followed  a 
definite  course  of  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  first  builders  of  whom  we 
have  any  relics,  giants  in  strength  if  not 
'  in  size,  merely  piled  together  large  mass¬ 
es  of  stone  in  rude  and  colossal  walls. 
The  design  of  the  cromlech  may  be 
carried  back  to  this  most  archaic  of  all 
building  epochs ;  although,  as  before  ex¬ 
plained,  the  habit  of  burying  this  rough 
and  substantial  work  may  have  allowed 
of  its  continued  execution  down  to  the 
time  of  more  highly-finished  masonry. 
Next,  the  pre-historic  builders  dressed 
off  the  rough  angles  of  their  stones,  and 
produced  polygonal  megalithic  masonry. 
Still  later,  they  coursed  the  beds,  and 
produced  noble  tiers  of  squared,  unce¬ 
mented  blocks  of  stone,  finished,  in  some 
cases,  with  admirable  truth  and  delicacy. 
This  method  of  building  had  not  been 
forgotten  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  al¬ 
though  the  invention  of  lime  cement, 
which  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Great 
Pyramid,  led  to  a  slow  but  certain  dim¬ 
inution  in  the  size  of  the  ashlar  employ¬ 
ed  by  builders.  So  we  descend  to  the 
squared  masonry  of  the  date  of  the 
kings  of  Home,  which  is  not,  structural¬ 
ly,  very  different  from  that  of  Imperial 
times.  Seven  centuries,  therefore,  pro¬ 
duced  little  alteration  in  the  style  and 
fashion  of  the  mason. 

Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  measured 
by  this  scale,  belong  to  the  period  of  me¬ 
galithic,  coursed,  uncemented  masonry. 
More  modern  than  the  walls  of  Tiryns  or 
Mycenae,  they  yet,  .as  matter  of  artistic 
antiquity,  precede  the  GreatPyramid,  in 
which  the  bulk  of  the  structure  is  formed 
of  cemented  masonry,  and  only  the  more 
important  parts,  such  as  the  entrance  to 
the  central  chamber,  and  the  wonderful 
portcullis,  are  formed  of  highly-finished, 
ponderous,  uncemented  blocks. 


The  other  line  of  inquiry  derives  ad¬ 
ditional  importance  from  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  both  stone  and  bronze  Celts  on 
the  Morbih.an  cromlech.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  early  part  of  the  bronze 
age.  We  cannot  admit  the  possibility 
that  stone  should  be  WTOught  as  it  was 
wrought  at  Stonehenge  without  metal 
tools.  But  those  tools  must  have  been 
rar6,  for  they  had  not  superseded  the 
use  of  the  far  less  convenient  and  dura¬ 
ble  axe  of  stone.  Unless,  therefore,  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  artistic  knowdedge 
of  Egypt  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
shores  was  arrested  in  the  course  of  trav¬ 
elling  to  England — an  assumption  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  fact  of  the  close 
similarity  between  all  the  circular  ruins, 
as  Avell  as  cromlechs,  over  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  Continent — wc  seem  to 
roll  back  the  date  of  Stonehenge  to  the 
earliest  period  of  the  bronze  ago,  and, 
further,  to  date  that  period  before  the 
foundation  of  Memphis,  or,  at  least,  be¬ 
fore  the  era  of  that  fourth  Egyptian  dy¬ 
nasty,  the  second  king  of  which,  it  is 
now  no  longer  matter  of  question,  was 
the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

A  yet  further  mode  of  inquiry  may 
sprve,  if  not  to  cover  with  confusion,  at 
least  grav'ely  to  rebuke,  those  who  so 
re.adily  cast  on  our  pro-historic  anteces¬ 
sors  the  reproach  of  blind  idolatry  and 
of  sanguinary  rites.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  testimony  of  Julius  Caesar,  on 
which  this  view  mainly  rests,  is  no  more 
reliable,  as  regards  Britain,  than  is  th.at 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Cies.ar  tells 
us  of  the  absence  of  the  beech-tree  in 
England,  an  assertion  which,  if  we 
would  receive  it  as  genuine,  would  have 
great  botanical  value.  When  he  adds 
the  tale  of  the  animal  with  unjointed 
legs,  and  when  he  asserts  that  he  retired, 
in  .all  haste,  triumphant,  but  desiring 
hostages  to  be  sent  after  him,  who  fail¬ 
ed  to  reach  him,  we  know  what  to  think 
of  his  veracity  in  any  matter  that  would 
be  held  to  affect  his  lame. 

If  we  look,  then,  with  eyes  that  are 
oidy  prepared  to  see  what  is  actually  vis¬ 
ible,  we  c<annot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
.absence  of  any  trace  of  either  idolatry 
or  astrology  in  our  pre-historic  records. 
There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
degradation  of  symbolism  into  idol.atry, 
a  process  which  we  see  going  on  beneath 
our  very  eyes  in  the  practice  of  \vhat  is 
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called  Ritualism,  is  a  process  to  which 
the  human  mind  is  peculiarly  liable,  and 
has  been  so  in  all  ages  of  history.  To 
this  predisposition  must  we  attribute  the 
careful  prohibition  in  the  ancient  Law, 
not  only  of  the  Avorship,  but  of  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  images.'  After  the  heavy  scourge 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity  had  eradica¬ 
ted  from  the  minds  of  the  Jews  that 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  worship  of  the 
calves  of  Egypt,  or  the  grove-haunting 
gods  of  Canaan,  Avhich  marked  their 
early  history,  this  abhorrence  of  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  human  or  bestial  form 
became  a  marked  characteristic  of  their 
national  character.  The  very  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  ensigns  into  Jerusa¬ 
lem  caused  an  outbreak  of  the  fierce  icon¬ 
oclastic  spirit.  At  this  very  hour,  amid 
tlie  heraldic  emblems  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Carter  that  line  the  chapel  of  St. 
George,  lions  and  eagles,  shadowing 
Avings  and  branching  horns,  the  banner 
of  the  Caliph  is  adorned  only  by  a  verse 
of  the  Koran. 

Again,  it  is  a  wcll-knoAvn  fact  that, 
Avhile  the  later  tombs  and  temples  of 
Egypt  arc  covered  Avith  symbolic  sculp¬ 
ture,  the  Great  Pyramid  is  unincised.  It 
is  not  that  the  builders  Avere  unfamiliar 
Avith  hieroglyphics,  Avhich  themselves 
arc  the  results  of  the  conventionalizing  of 
pictorial  representations,  for  the  o:ir- 
touchc  of  Souphis  has  been  found  traced 
on  the  back  of  the  relieving  stones  over 
the  central  chamber ;  but  the  sanctity 
of  the  building  was  unprofaned  by  the 
portraiture  of  living  forms.  Again,  the 
colossal  figures,  portraits  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance;  of  kings — Meinnon,  or  Thothme.s, 
or  Nebuchadnezzar — Avhich  afterwards 
became  associated  Avith  the  reception  of 
Divine  honors,  date  comparatively  Ioav  in 
the  structur.al  history  of  Egypt.  The 
absence  of  anything  that  resembles  a 
stone  idol,  and  the  neglect,  before  refer¬ 
red  to,  of  structural  astrological  indica¬ 
tion,  seems  to  point  to  a  period  of  human 
faith  Avlien  the  invisible  object  of  Avor- 
shlp  was  net  represented  by  god’s  of 
stone.  Whether  Ave  regard  Avliat  Ave 
knoAV  of  the  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind,  or  Avhat  Ave  see  of  the  structural 
relics  of  the  past,  Ave  arc  led  to  believe 
in  the  fact,  that  idolatry  was  the  fruit  of 
comparatively  recent  degradation  of  an 
earlier  Avorship. 

Although  the  tales  of  the  consumption 


of  human  sacrifices,  in  Avicker  idohs,  by 
the  Druids  of  Britain,  may  be  received 
with  a  large  amount  of  philosophic 
doubt,  Ave  yet  have  evidence  of  idola¬ 
trous  practices  among  some  of  the  Gaul¬ 
ish  and  Celtic  tribes  in  Imperial  times. 
We  have  still  extant  representations  of 
Esus  and  of  Percunos,  Celtic  gods ;  but 
philology,  no  less  than  archaeology,  points 
back  to  a  i)urcr  form  of  Avorship.  The 
names  of  Teut  and  of  A1  fader  are  more 
ancient  than  idol  or  symbol ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  slightest  indication  of  an 
idolatrous  habit,  why  should  Ave  hesitate 
to  believe  that  the  mighty  builders  of 
pre-historic  times  paid  a  simple  rever¬ 
ence  to  the  Father  of  All  ? 

It  may  enable  the  mind  to  form  a  more 
adequate  conception  as  to  Avhat  manner 
of  men  the  builders  of  Avebury  must 
have  been,  if  Ave  inquire  Avhat  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  lapse  of  twenty  centu¬ 
ries  over  London.  The  durability  of  ru¬ 
ins,  external  influences  being  alike,  de¬ 
pends  on  three  circumstances :  the  nature 
of  the  building  material,  the  size  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  structure,  and 
the  actual  mass  of  the  buildings  them¬ 
selves.  Brick,  although  a  material  ca- 
])able  of  unmeasured  duration  under 
favor.able  circumstances,  Avill  return  to 
clay  if  long  exposed  to  the  unchecked 
influences  of  frost  and  rain.  Limestone, 
such  as  that  of  the  Bath,  and  even  the 
Portland  quarries,  has  a  very  limited 
durability.  Even  the  granite  of  Water¬ 
loo  Bridge  shows  the  effect  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  action  of  half  a  century,  the  fel- 
si)ar  being  so  much  eroded  as  to  give  a 
rough  granulated  face  to  the  once  smooth 
ashlar  work.  The  cloisters  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  show  that  the  lapse  of  rath¬ 
er  more  than  six  centuries  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  eusp,  and  mullion,  and  delicate 
stonework  of  all  kinds,  even  if  partially 
protected  from  the  atmosphere.  Crock¬ 
et  and  gurgoyle  and  pinnacle  of  Henry 
III.’s  Avork  are  gone.  The  caix?fully-cho- 
sen  and  Avell-Avrought  capitals  of  St. 
Paul’s  shoAv  a  thick  incrustation  of  min¬ 
gled  soot  and  decayed  stone,  Avhich  leads 
us  to  estimate  how  much  of  the  former 
face  must  have  been  Avashed  away  from 
the  more  exposed  portions  of  the  edifice. 
We  must  remember,  too,  that  capitals 
are  not  abandoned  except  in  cases  of 
great  disaster,  such  as  plague,  or  earth¬ 
quake,  or  capture  by  storm.  And  in 
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such  cases  it  rarely  happens  that  fire 
does  not  perform  its  destructive  office. 
The  rapidity  with  which  brick  structures, 
or  even  stone-faced  structures,  decay  in 
our  climate,  if  neglected,  and  especially 
if  unroofed,  is  very  great.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is,  that  if  a  period  of  solitude  and 
neglect  were  to  pass  over  London,  such 
<is  has  been  experienced  by  the  ruins  of 
our  Wiltshire  capitals,  not  even  a  dis¬ 
tinguishable  heap  would  remain  to  tell 
of  the  former  city ;  and  yet,  till  the  Avan- 
ton  and  Avicked  destruction  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  the  lines  of  the  ancient 
builders  AA-ere  as  distinct,  the  form  of 
their  great  temples  was  as  precisely  de¬ 
fined,  as  if  they  were  of  recent  origin. 
If  the  poAver  and  dignity  of  earlier  races 
of  mankind  be  mai'ked  by  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  these  monumental  memorials, 
Avhat  pigmies  noAV  seek  to  obliterate  the 
work  of  giants  and  of  heroes ! 

It  is  not  eq^y  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  readily  available  sources  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  AA^ebur}'. 
The  Avork  of  Dr.  Stukely,  Avhich  is  al¬ 
most  or  altogether  the  only  literary 
authority  on  the  subject,  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new  methods 
of  inquiry.  It  places  side  by  side  the 
results  of  actual  observation  and  the 
assumptions  of  prejudice  or  the  deduc¬ 
tions  of  the  most  fanciful  theory.  Had 
the  writer  been  only  at  the  pains  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  Avhat  he  saAv  and  what 
he  thought,  the  work  Avould  possess  a 
permanent  A^alue,  AA'hich  the  inability  of 
the  reader  to  distinguish  betAveen  fact 
and  fancy  signally  diminishes. 

But  the  consideration  AA'hich  may 
justly  be  extended  to  an  author  Avriting 
in  the  year  1743,  must  be  denied  to  one 
who  is  content  to  follow  in  his  footsteps 
in  1 858.  The  ignorant  and  pretentious 
little  handbook,  entitled  “  The  Druidical 
Temples  at  Abury ;  with  some  Account 
of  Silbury,  Wilts,”  makes  one  blush  for 
the  author,  whose  first  observation  is : — 
“  It  AA'as  the  custom  of  the  Patriarchs  to 
erect  temples  and  altars  Avherever  they 
fixed  their  residences.”  After  this  avc 
cannot  be  surprised  to  meet  Avith  such 
assertions  as  that — 

“  The  stones  AA’hich  compose  the  temples  at 
Abury  were  evidently  brought,  like  those  of 
Stonehenge,  from  Marlborough  Downs,  where 
they  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  great 
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numbers,  and  of  all  dimensions.”  “  The  stones 
must  have  been  conveyed  by  the  Druids  from 
the  valley  of  the  Grey  Wethers,  near  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  Avith  infinite  labor,  and  erected  with 
extraordinary  skill :  they  are  none  of  them 
more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  inserted  in  the 
ground.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
British  Druids  acquired  their  mechanical 
skill,  together  Avith  their  religious  worship  and 
origin,  from  the  Persian  and  Chaldean  Magi.” 
“  Dr.  Stukely  is  of  opinion  that,  as  this  chalky 
matter  became  hardened  at  Creation,  it  pro¬ 
jected  or  thrcAv  out  the  most  solid  body  of  the 
stones,  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  itself. 
IIoAV  far  this  may  be  true  is  doubtful,  though, 
probably  in  some  local  convulsion,  such  a  re¬ 
sult  may  have  taken  place." 

Is  it  conceivable  hoAA',  in  the  year 
1858,  the  Rev.  John  Ross,  M.A.,  Oxon, 
should  have  appended  his  name  to  such 
statements  as  the  above  ?  Surely  the 
governess  satirized  by  Byron,  Avho,  by 
teaching  her  pupils  to  read,  learned  her¬ 
self  to  spell,  Avas  far  more  respectable, 
in  a  literary  point  of  vieAA',  than  a  pro¬ 
fessed  teacher  of  mankind  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  print  the  rubbish  of  which 
this  little  volume  principally  consists. 
When  men  undertake  to  explain  to  oth¬ 
ers  subjects  as  to  which  they  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  A  B  C, 
they  should  be  visited  Avith  some  sort  of 
retribution.  The  number  of  these  blind 
teachers  is,  Ave  fear,  on  the  increase. 

Stonehenge  has  attracted  far  more  lit¬ 
erary  effort  than  the  more  rarely  visited 
site  of  Avebury.  The  “  Illustrated  Guide 
to  Old  Sarum  and  Stonehenge,”  a  local 
handbook,  cites  forty-two  distinct  refer¬ 
ences,  either  in  books,  lectures,  articles 
in  periodicals  or  in  cyclopaedias,  to  the 
Wiltshire  temples,  commencing  with  the 
statement  that  the  earliest  notice  of 
Stonehenge  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
Xennius,  Avho  lived  in  the  ninth  century. 
As  far  as  plans  are  concerned,  especially 
when  Ave  bear  in  mind  the  ordnance 
map,  the  information  available  as  to  this 
locality  is  considerable.  When  Ave  come 
to  description,  however,  discrepancies  of 
no  .trifling  magnitude  abound.  Almost 
every  writer  appears  to  have  seen  pretty 
much  what  he  chose,  or  wished,  to  see. 
“Modern  writers  on  Stonehenge,”  says 
the  guide-book,  “  rejecting  all  historical 
evidence,  have  raised  their  theories  on 
purely  speculative  foundations.”  So  it 
seems.  Mr.  H.  Browne,  of  Amesbury, 
in  “  An  Illustration  of  Stonehenge  and 
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Abury,”  published  in  1 823,  endeavors  “  to 
show  that  both  of  these  mopaments  were 
antediluvian,  and  even  chat  the  latter 
was  formed  under  the  direction  ofAdamP 
The  idea  of  Polyd^re  Virgil,  that  Stone¬ 
henge  was  rais(vl  by  the  I3ritons  to  the 
memory  of  .Aurelius  Ambrosius,  finds 
favor  ill  a  paper  which  has  been  attribut¬ 
ed  to  a  well-known  authority  on  Archi¬ 
tecture.  But  the  learned  writer  in  ques¬ 
tion,  of  whose  good  service  to  the  histo¬ 
rical  study  of  architecture  it  is  not  easy 
to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  respect, 
may  be  thought,  at  times,  to  seek  for  re¬ 
lief  from  the  severity  of  his  graver  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  playful  exuberance  of  his  won¬ 
derfully  origin.al  theories.  The  opinion 
entertained  by  some  of  his  professional 
brethren,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  prone 
to  launch  an  hypothesis,  not  as  really 
holding  it  himself,  but  as  an  experiment 
on  the  unreasoning  credulity  of  his  rea¬ 
ders,  does  not  appear  altogether  extra¬ 
vagant  when  we  remember,  that  he  has 
suggested  that  the  site  of  a  private  tomb 
occupied  one  of  the  holiest,  and  most 
jealously-guarded,  sanctuaries  in  the 
world — a  spot  the  very  last  to  be  defiled 
by  the  admission  of  a  corpse.  Somewhat 
of  the  same  grim  humor  seems  to  be  dis¬ 
played  in  a  theory  which  attributes  all 
the  great  stone  monuments  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  very  period  of  extreme  depres¬ 
sion  that  intervened  between  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Romans  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Danes  and  Saxons.  Another  writer, 
full  of  such  quaint  learning  as  that  which 
marks  Gale’s  “  Court  of  the  Gentilesj” 
weds  the  common  title  of  “  Druidical”  to 
the  yet  more  imaginative  adjective,  Ar- 
kite.  A  Bath  architect  is  good  enough 
to  give  us  a  more  exact  date,  which, 
being  100  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
no  contemporary  history  can  contradict. 
Cajsar  mentions  a  Gallic  chieftain  by  the 
name  of  Divitiacus.  This  peg  is  strong 
enough  to  support  a  theory ;  and  a  writer, 
under  the  appropriate  title  of  “A  Fool’s 
bolt  soon  shot  atStoneage,”  “considers  ” 
Stonehenge  to  have  been  “  a  British  tem¬ 
ple,  commemorative  of  a  victory  gained 
by  the  Cangi  of  Somersetshire  over  King 
Divitiacus  and  his  Belgse!”  Another 
writer  considers  that  “  the  use  of  syenite 
or  granite  in  the  inner  obeliscal-  stones 
showed  the  existence  of  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Belgse,  and  the  power¬ 
ful  tribe  of  the  Damnonii,  if  these  stones 
New  Skriks— VoL.  XI.,  No.  4. 


were  brought  from  Devon  or  Cornwall, 
or  with  the  Ordovices,  if  brought  from 
Xorth  Wales.”  He  might  have  added,  or 
with  the  Pharaohs,  if  brought  from 
Syene.  In  fact,  these  smaller  stones, 
constituting  the  inner  circle,  are  stated, 
by  a  local  antiquary,  to  be  all  portions  of 
primary  igneous  rocks.  Another  geolo¬ 
gist  says  that  a  fragment  submitted  to  his 
examination  “looked  like  an  African 
stone.”  Thus,  while  a  smile  may  be 
raised  by  the  author  who  “ascribes  the 
present  dilapidated  condition  of  Stone¬ 
henge  to  the  operation  of  the  general  del¬ 
uge,”  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  arc 
in  unison  in  approaching  it  as  a  good  butt 
for  the  arrow  of  pure  guess-work.  The 
comparison  made  by  Professor  Nilsson, 
the  Swedish  antiquary,  with  a  temple  at 
Kivik,  in  Sweden,  and  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  at  Southampton,  that  Stonehenge 
and  Avebury  belonged  to  the  bronze 
age,  are  rare  instances  of  an  adequately 
modest  and  serious  treatment  of  a  ques-. 
tion  of  unusual  interest. 

We  must  be  content,  then,  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  facts  rather  than  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  to  awaken  our 
readers  to  its  importance,  and  to  suggest 
the  direction  in  which  the  prosecution  of 
well-ordered  inquiry  may  lead  to  impor¬ 
tant  results.  It  can  no  longer  be  denied 
that  we  have  in  our  midst  the  ancient 
and  indubitable  remains  of  a  mighty 
people,  among  whom,  at  a  very  remote 
period  of  antiquity,  a  high  state  of  civi¬ 
lization  was  established,  as  is  attested  by 
the  evidence  of  their  mechanical  skill  and 
of  their  almost  unexampled  command  of 
labor.  That  some  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  questions  of  the  age,  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  even  the  faith  of  these  peo¬ 
ple,  by  a  careful  study  of  their  works, 
we  trust  that  we  have  shown.  How  far 
the  investigation  may  be  pursued,  and 
with  what  results  in  unveiling  the  lost 
history  of  mankind,  it  is  for  the  future 
to  show.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that 
much,  very  much,  will  be  added  to  our 
present  knowledge  of pre-historic  Britain. 
Even  as  we  write,  the  announcement  of 
the  discovery,  in  the  south  of  France,  of 
the  relics  of  a  gigantic  race  of  qua»i 
human  beings,  marked  by  osteological 
peculiarities  hitherto  undreamed  of,  has 
been  made  with  such  precision  as  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  French  Institute 
26 
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and  M.  Lartet  has  been  commissioned  to 
ascertain  and  report  on  the  facts.  There 
is  much  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  are 
about  to  witness  the  opening  of  a  hither¬ 
to  unread  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
predecessors  in  the  dominion  of  the  pla¬ 
net  earth. 

That  some  effort  should  be  made  by 
those  who  consider  history  to  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  old  almanac,  and 
national  monuments  fit  for  a  nobler  des¬ 
tiny  than  that  of  being  turned  into 
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road-metal,  to  check  the  shameless  and 
irreparable  havoc  which  private  igno¬ 
rance  and  greediness  are  hourly  making 
amid  the  relics  of  a  mighty  past,  is  a 
proposition  of  which  the  truth  is  almost 
self-evident.  It  will  be  no  slight  reward 
for  our  humble  labors  if  they  have  the 
effect  of  directing  a  more  sjetematic  and 
inquiring  attention  to  a  subject  which  no 
Englishman  should  consider  wholly  for¬ 
eign  to  his  interests. 
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In  the  ]ireface  to  the  Precicuses  Ridi¬ 
cules^  Molidre  observes  that  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  things  are  liable  to  be  copied  by 
“  wretched  apes  who  deserve  to  be  toss¬ 
ed  in  a  blanket and  that  these  vicious 
imitations  of  what  is  most  perfect,  have, 
in  all  times,  furnished  materials  for  com¬ 
edy.  He  adds  th.at  the  really  learned 
and  brave  have  never  yet  thought  of  be¬ 
ing  offended  at  the  conventional  “doctor” 
and  “  captain”  of  the  stage,  any  more 
than  judges,  princes,  and  kings  have  re¬ 
sented  witnessing  a  ridiculous  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  judge,  a  prince,  or  a  king ; 
and  that  thus  the  “  veritable  Pr6cieuses” 
ought  in  nowise  to  be  piqued  by  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  ridiculous  persons  who 
imitate  them  badly.  A  modern  editor 
of  the  great  French  master  of  comedy 
— M.  Aime-M.artin — appears  to  be  of 
opinion  that  this  preface  is  a  mere  adroit 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Moli6re  to  dis¬ 
arm  the  anger  of  the  “  powerful  coterie” 
against  whom  his  satire  was  directed ; 
and  that,  despite  all  that  the  author  says 
about  “  excellent  things”  which  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  copied  and  caricatured,  it  is 
nevertheless  clear  that  these  excellent 
thingszxQ  precisely  what  Moli^re  is  about 
to  cover  with  ridicule.  But  it  may  be 
permitted  to  us  to  give  Moliere  credit  for 
more  sincerity  than  irony  in  his  preface. 
By  accepting  his  words  in  their  plain 
and  literal  meaning,  we  shall,  at  all 
events,  do  Moliere  no  wrong,  and  the 
veritable  Precieuses”  perhaps  a  little 
right. 

The  epithet  “  Precieuse”  was  at  first, 
and  during  a  long  period,  a  title  of  hon¬ 


or.  It  w'as  originally  applied  to  the 
ladies  who  frequented  the  reunions  of 
the  “  Hotel  Rambouillet.”  These  famous 
assemblies  gathered  together  during  a 
long  series  of  years  all  that  was  witty, 
learned,  brilliant,  or  distinguished  in 
France;  and  their  presiding  genius  was 
Catherine  de  Vivonne,  Marquise  de  Kara- 
bouillet, — long  mourned  as  the  “  divine 
Arthenice,”  “  la  Grande  Marquise,”  and 
celebrated  in  Mademoiselle  de  Scud6ry’s 
romance  of  Cyms^  under  the  name  of 
Cleomire.  In  order  properly  to  .appre¬ 
ciate  the  services  which  the  Marquise  de 
Kambouillet  rendered  to  society  and  to 
liter.ature,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
what  was  the  condition  of  both  tvhen 
her  influence  began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
the  world. 

She  Avas  born  in  the  year  1588.  Thus 
the  Avhole  of  her  youth  and  middle  life 
were  passed  under  the  reigns  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Louis  XHI.  Henry  of  Navarre 
neither  possessed  nor  affected  refinement. 
He  had  the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  a  soldier;  and  neither  the  manners 
nor  the  morals  of  his  court  offered  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  Louis 
XIH.,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sickly,  tim¬ 
id,  and  of  retired  habits.  He  was  as  un¬ 
fit  as  his  father  to  be  a  leader  of  society, 
although  for  different  reasons.  More¬ 
over,  he  w'as  so  little  inclined  to  be  a  pa¬ 
tron  of  literature  that,  according  to  Tal- 
lemant  de  Kdaux,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  King 
abolished-  all  pensions  to  men  of  letters, 
saying :  “  We  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  all  that.”  Later,  he  refused  to  al- 
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low  Corneille  to  dedicate  lus  tragedy  of 
Polyeucte  to  him  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  knew  Montauron  to  have  made 
the  poet  a  present  of  two  hundred  pis¬ 
toles  for  Cinna,  and  that  he  (the  King) 
was  afraid  of  being  expected  to  do  at 
least  as  much  !  However,  on  being  as¬ 
sured  by  M.  de  Schomberg  that  Corneille 
did  not  offer  the  dedication  from  an 
interested  motive^  Louis  the  Just  exclaim¬ 
ed  graciously,  “Very  well,  then  ;  he  will 
do  me  a  pleasure.”  Polyeucte  was  final¬ 
ly  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  as  Louis  died 
before  its  publication,  in  1043. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  “  Ho¬ 
tel  Rambouillet”  offered  a  focus  wherein 
to  concentrate  all  the  scattered  r.iys  of 
intellectual  light  in  France,  which  the 
court  was  far  from  affording.  Madame 
do  Rambouillet  conceived  the  project  of 
gathering  together  in  her  own  house  the 
most  select  and  distinguished  society  of 
the  court  and  city.  Her  position  in  the 
world,  her  talents,  and  her  virtues,  com¬ 
bined  to  as‘'urethe  success  of  her  design. 

Her  father  Avas  Jean  de  Vivonne, 
Sieur  de  Saint-Gohard,  afterward  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Pisani;  her  mother,  Julia  Savel- 
li,  of  an  ancient  Italian  family.  This 
lady,  a  Savelli  by  birth,  was  the  widow 
of  an  Orsini  when  the  Marquis  Pisani 
married  her ;  and,  through  her  mother, 
she  was  closely  connected  Avith  the  well- 
known  Florentine  family  of  Strozzi. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Madame  de 
Rambouillet’s  lineage  Avas  sufficiently 
distinguished. 

One  of  the  very  feAV  faults  Avhich  a 
contemporary  biographer  can  find  to  lay 
to  her  charge  is  an  undue  notion  of  the 
importance  of  the  Savelli  family,  which, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  gave  two  Popes 
to  the  Church.  It  does  not  appear  that 
“  Arthenice”  had  an  equal  pleasure  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  blood  of  the  Strozzi  bank¬ 
ers,  which  also  ran  in  her  A^eins.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  Avas  to  this  more  bourgeois 
connection  that  the  marriage  of  her  pa¬ 
rents  was  owing.  The  match  was  brought 
about  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Cath¬ 
erine  de  Medicis. 

The  Marquis  de  Pisani  Avas  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  France  at  the  court  of  Pope  Six¬ 
tus  V.  During  the  period  of  his  embas¬ 
sy,  the  Countess  Fieschi,  born  Strozzi,  a 
lady  of  honor  much  beloved  by  the 
Queen,  died.  Catherine  de  Medicis  had 
a  particular  affection  for  the  house  of 


Strozzi,  and  desired  always  to  have  a 
member  of  it  about  her  court.  She  there  - 
fore  looked  for  a  lady  to  replace  the  de¬ 
ceased  countess ;  and,  as  Tallemant  des 
Rcaux  quaintly  says,  “none  was  found 
more  proper  to  be  transported  across  the 
Alps  than  the  young  and  childless  Avidow 
Orsini.”  The  Marquis  Pisani  was  select¬ 
ed  by  the  Queen  to  be  her  husband :  he 
married  her,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
embassy  she  w’as  “transported  across  the 
Alps”  accordingly.  Catherine  de  Vi¬ 
vonne,  the  sole  child  of  this  union,  Avas 
married  in  the  year  1600,  when  she  was 
but  tweh’e  years  old,  to  Charles  d’An- 
gennes.  Marquis  de  Rambouillet. 

The  bridegroom  Avas  not  of  very  ma¬ 
ture  years  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
— little  more  than  three-and-tAventy, — 
but  he  was  nearly  twice  as  old  as  his 
wife!  Madame  de  Rambouillet  was 
Avont  to  say  that  she  was  conscious  of 
being  a  mere  child  beside  her  husband 
(whose  age  possibly  appeared  venerable 
in  the  eyes  of  a  bride  of  twelve)  ;  and 
the  sentiment  of  respect  inspired  by  this 
early  disparity  lasted  throughout  her 
married  life.  And  this  may  account  for 
an  observation  made  by  Tallemant  des 
Reaux,  that  she  and  her  husband  lived  a 
little  too  much  en  ceremonie  together ; 
although  the  Marquis  continued  to  be  to 
the  end  of  his  days  a  most  tender  and 
devoted  husband,  and  entertained  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  Avife’s  intellect  and 
virtue. 

From  the  period  of  her  first  entrance 
into  the  great  Avorld,  Madame  de  Ram¬ 
bouillet  disliked  going  to  court.  She 
had  no  sympathy  Avith  Henry  IV.,  and 
felt  a  particular  aversion  for  his  success¬ 
or — an  aversion,  be  it  said  in  passing, 
Avhich  the  memoirs  of  the  time  amply 
justify.  Thus,  soon  after  she  Avas  tAventy 
years  old,  she  ceased  to  attend  the  assem¬ 
blies  at  the  Louvre.  This  resolution  ap¬ 
peared  very  amazing  in  the  eyes  of  her 
compeers,  Avho  could  not  understand 
such  behavior  “in  a  Avoman  young, 
beautiful,  and  of  quality!’’'  But  we 
have  her  OAvn  testimony  to  the  small  at¬ 
traction  these  assemblies  at  the  Louvre 
must  have  had  for  a  person  of  refinement 
who  enjoyed  society,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  “  I  find  nothing  pleasant,’’ 
said  she,  “  in  being  pushed  and  pressed 
by  such  a  croAvd.” 

From  the  time  of  her  relinquishing  at- 
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tending  the  Louvre, — or  very  little  later, 
— dates  the  commencement  of  those  re¬ 
ceptions  •which  made  the  “  Hotel  Ram- 
houillet”  so  famous,  and  which  had  so 
powerful  and  beneficial  an  influence  on 
the  society  of  their  time.  All  those  who 
frequented  the  “  Hotel  Rambouillet”  be¬ 
came  speedily  remarked  for  the  elegance 
and  nobleness  of  their  manners,  and  the 
use  of  pure  and  correct  language,  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  vulgarity  and  provincialism. 
The  fair  sex  especially  profited  by  fre¬ 
quent  association  with  the  cultivated 
mind  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  and  by 
the  observation  of  her  manners,  allovx'd 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  at  once  gracious 
and  dignified. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  ladies  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  “H6tel  Rambouillet”  could 
be  easily  distinguished  from  those  who 
did  not  enjoy  that  privilege  by  their  air 
of  superior  refinement.  To  mark  the 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held  they 
were  styled  “  Precieuses,”  “  Illustres 
titles  which  those  to  whom  they  were 
applied  looked  upon  as  the  most  honora¬ 
ble  of  distinctions.  There  is  extant  a 
letter  of  Scarron,  addressed  to  a  great 
lady  of  whom  he  is  soliciting  some  favor, 
in  w’hieh  he  protests  that  he  “  kisses  the 
hand  of  her  daughter.  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Vergne,  toute  Iximineuse^  toitte  prkei- 
ewse,”  <tc.  This  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Vergne  was  afterward  the  Countess  de  la 
Fayette,  who  became  celebrated  as  a 
writer  of  romances.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  w’orks  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
— Mademoiselle  de  Montpemier^  Zaide, 
La  Prineesse  de  Clh'es, — are  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  sobriety  of  style  and  absence  of 
verbosity;  and  that  the  fair  author’s 
mind  and  literary  tastes  W'ere  formed 
under  the  immediate  and  personal  influ¬ 
ence  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet. 

The  list  of  the  habitues  of  the  “  H&- 
tel  Rambouillet  ”  is  a  long  and  illustri¬ 
ous  one.  Among  them  were  Malherbe, 
Corneille,  Ralzac,  Voiture,  Saint-Evre- 
mond.  Manage,  Chapelain  ;  the  brilliant 
Sevignd,  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Che- 
vreuse.  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  renowned 
for  her  exquisite  voice  and  skill  in  music, 
the  virtuous  Countess  de  la  Roche-Gu- 
yon,  cf  whom  it  is  related  that,  having 
resisted  the  gallantries  of  Henri  Quatre, 
the  king  appreciating  her  noble  charac¬ 
ter,  made  her  dame  (Thonneur  to  the 
Queen-Mother,  saying,  “  Since  you  insist 


on  being  a  lady  of  honor,  you  shall  be 
one.”  The  idols  of  this  brilliant  circle  were 
the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet'  and  her 
daughter,  Julie  D’Angennes.  The  lat¬ 
ter  Mas  the  famous  beauty  whom  her 
husband,  the  Marquis  de  la  Salle  (after- 
Avard  Due  de  Montausier),  wooed  for 
fourteen  years  with  persevering  constan¬ 
cy,  and  for  ■whom  he  caused  to  be  made 
the  collection  of  love-verses,  illustrated 
by  exquisite  paintings  on  vellum,  known 
as  the  Garland  of  Julia.  She  u  as  the 
eldest  and  favorite  child  of  her  mother, 
— but  sixteen  years  bid  at  the  time  of  her 
birth, — and  shared  with  the  “  Grande 
Marquise  ”  the  admiring  homage  of  all 
who  frequented  the  “  Hotel  Rambouil¬ 
let.”  During  the  whole  of  their  reign 
— founded  on  the  most  legitimate  of  all 
principles,  the  universal  consent  of  the 
governed — these  two  ■women  ■were  the 
models  whom  every  one  quoted,  every 
one  praised,  and  every  one  desired  to  imi¬ 
tate.  For  them  even  the  inflexible  eti¬ 
quette  of  the  French  Court  broke  its 
rigid  bonds ;  and  Segrais  remarks,  as  a 
thing  quite  extraordinary  in  his  day,  that 
the  princesses  of  the  blood  visited  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Rambouillet  at  her  own  house, 
although  she  was  not  a  duchess. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  was  called  “  the  divine 
Arthbnice.”  The  origin  of  the  name 
was  in  this  wise : — Racan  relates  that 
one  day  talking  with  Malherbe,  then  a 
very  old  man,  each  determined  to  choose 
a  lady  of  quality  and  of  merit  to  be  the 
subject  of  their  verses.  Malherbe  named 
the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet,  and  Racan, 
Madame  de  Termes.  It  turned  out  that 
both  had  the  same  Christian  name,  one 
being  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  and  the 
other  Catherine  Chabot.  Malherbe  con¬ 
ceived  the  design  of  writing  an  eclogue, 
or  conversation  of  two  shepherds  in 
raise  of  their  mistresses,  in  w’hich  he 
imself  should  figure  as  Melibccus,  and 
Racan  as  Arcan.  But  in  considering  the 
plan  of  his  eclogue,  he  feared  that  the 
circumstance  of  both  ladies  being  named 
Catherine,  would  cause  confusion  in  the 
poem;  and  he  passed  the  whole  after¬ 
noon  with  Racan  in  turning  and  twist¬ 
ing  the  name  in  all  fashions  in  order  to 
get  a  good  anagram  of  it.  They  found 
Arthenicej  Eracinthe,  and  Carinthee. 
The  fi  rst  was  decided  to  be  the  m  ostbeauti- 
ful.  But  Racan,  writing  a  pastoral  some 
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time  afterward,  used  the  name  thus  in- 
(jeniously  discovered.  And  Madame  de 
ilambouillet  used  to  declare  that  Mal¬ 
herbe  was  very  angry  at  being  defrauded 
of  the  credit  of  the  invention. 

Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses,  Meli- 
boeus  and  Arthenice,  have  long  been  out 
of  fashion.  But  the  Grande  Marquise 
possessed  qualities  which  must  in  any  a^e 
secure  respect  and  admiration.  And  in 
selecting  her  for  the  divinity  of  what 
Des  Reaux  calls  his  amour  poktique,  Mal¬ 
herbe  was  abundantly  justified  by  the  al¬ 
most  unanimous  suffrage  of  her  contem¬ 
poraries.  In  a  time  of  great  license  of 
manners,  and  in  which  the  tongue  of 
scandal  spared  few  personages,  high  or 
low,  who  were  at  all  known  in  the  world, 
Madame  de  Ilambouillet  preserved  a  per¬ 
fectly  unblemished  reputation.  She  was 
beautiful,  and  the  peculiar  dignity  and 
charm  of  her  manners  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  Her  intelligence  was  highly 
cultivated  for  her  day.  She  was  a  per¬ 
fect  mistress  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages,  and  well  read  in  the  best  po¬ 
ets  of  those  nations.  She  had  a  natural 
talent  for  drawing,  and  a  very  special 
love  and  taste  for  architecture.  She  was 
herself  the  architect  of  the  “  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet.”  Dissatisfied  with  all  the  plans 
that  had  been  presented  to  her, — and  to 
succeed  was  not  easy,  for  the  building 
space  at  disposal  was  limited  and  of 
irregular  shape, — she  meditated  pro¬ 
foundly  for  some  time,  and  then  suddenly 
seized  a  pencil  and  traced  a  design  which 
was  afterward  carried  out  in  all  its  de¬ 
tails.  It  is  asserted  of  her  that  she  was 
able  to  understand  and  remember  per¬ 
fectly  the  plan  of  any  building  she  nad 
once  seen. 

She  introduced  many  improvements 
in  the  e.xternal  and  intern-al  arrangement 
of  great  houses  in  France.  Her  predi¬ 
lection  was  for  the  pompous  and  magni¬ 
ficent,  but  tempered  by  exquisite  taste 
and  practical  good  sense.  A  contempo¬ 
rary  states  that  she  wa5  the  first  who 
thought  of  decorating  a  chamber  in  any 
other  color  than  red,  or  tan-color :  and 
thence  it  arose  that  her  great  chamber 
was  so  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the 
Chamhre  bleu.  Sauval,  in  his  Antiquities 
of  Paris,  describes  it  as  being  furnished 
with  blue  velvet  relieved  by  gold  and 
silver.  “  The  large  windows,  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  made  it 


very  cheerful,  and  allowed  one  to  enjoy 
the  air  and  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
pleasant  garden.”  It  was  in  this  chamhre 
bleu  that  Arthenice  received  visits.  It 
may  not  be  known  to  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  that  to  Madame  de  Ilambouillet  is 
due  the  introduction  of  the  alcove  into 
France  :  that  large  recess  in  the  sleeping- 
chamber — almost  a  room  within  a  room 
— rin  which  the  bed  was  placed.  As  she 
advanced  toward  middle  life  she  found 
that  the  heat  of  a  fire  caused  her  great 
inconvenience,  and  even  made  her  ill. 
Despite  all  the  precautions  Jthat  could  be 
taken,  such  as  placing  curtains  and 
screens  between  her  and  the  stove,  she 
was  unable  to  endure  a  fire  in  her  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood.  “  Necessity,”  says 
Des  Reaux,  “made  her  borrow  from  the 
Spaniards  the  invention  of  the  alcove 
nowadays  ”  (1657)  “  so  much  in  vogue 
in  Paris.  The  company  is  warmed  by  a 
fire  in  the  outer  room.  ,When  it  freezes 
she  remains  on  her  bed,  with  her  legs  and 
feet  in  a  bearskin  bag ;  and  she  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  say  pleasantly,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  coifs  she  wears  in 
winter,  that  she  grows  deaf  at  the  feast 
of  St.  Martin  (12th  of  November),  and 
recovers  her  hearing  at  Easter.” 

And  now,  what  solid  advantages  to 
literature  and  society  can  be  said  to  have 
accrued  from  the  reunion  of  the  “  spirit¬ 
ual  ”  circle  that  assembled  in  this  blue 
chamber  with  its  gilt  and  painted  alcove  ? 
In  the  first  place  the  “  Hotel  Rambouil- 
let”  was  the  first  private  house  which 
openly  professed  to  respect  and  honor 
men  of  letters.  They  were  received 
there  on  the  same  footing  as  the  “  Grands 
Seigneurs,”  who  treated  them  as  equals. 
The  Grande  Marquise,  to  her  immortal 
honor  be  it  said,  understood  how  to 
value  genius.  And  even  the  lustre  of  a 
noble  scutcheon  (though  she  valued  that 
too,  as  was  natural  in  a  woman  of  her 
birth  and  surroundings)  did  not  outshine 
in  her  eyes  the  glory  which  a  Corneille 
or  a  Bossuet  derived  from  a  higher 
“fountain  of  honor”  than  any  Louis 
that  ever  was  crowned.  Perhaps  her 
most  distinguishing  mental  characteristic 
was  possessing  in  a  supreme  degree  the 
power  of  refined  and  discriminating  ap¬ 
preciation.  A  modern  French  writer,  a 
biographer  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  “  Hdtel  Rambouillet  ”  had 
a  passion  for  U  beau  langage,  and  that 
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this  has  been,  and  always* will  be,  a  na¬ 
tional  passion  in  France.  To  enrich,  en¬ 
noble,  and  refine  the  French  tongue,  was, 
above  all,  the  object  of  the  serious  study 
and  constant  attention  of  those  who  as¬ 
sembled  there.  Somaise,  in  his  Diction- 
naire  des  Precieuses^  has  preserved  some 
examples  of  the  changes  they  made  in 
orthography.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
W'ords  whose  orthography  has  been  re¬ 
tained  according  to  the  corrections  of  the 
Precieuses  : — 

Teste,  tete.  Solemnity,  solennitc. 

Escrits,  ecrits.  Veu,  vH. 

Goust,  gout.  Advis,  avis. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  tendency  of 
these  changes  was  to  introduce  a  more 
phonetic  mode  of  spelling.  But  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  etymology  of  the 
words  has  suffered  in  almost  every  case. 

There  were  numerous  other  corrections 
attempted  by  the  Precieuses  which  have 
not  taken  root  in  the  language.  But 
whatever  we  may  think  of  these,  it  will 
at  least  be  admitted  that  the  insistence 
on  decency  and  propriety  of  speech, 
which  distinguished  Madame  de  Kam- 
bouillet,  was  entirely  beneficial  to  the 
tone  of  the  society  that  surrounded  her. 
And  on  this  point  again,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  full  justice  to  the  Grande  Marquise, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  understand  how 
far  the  habitual  phraseology  of  the 
Grands  Seigneurs  in  her  young  days  was 
from  being  either  proper  or  decent. 
Tallemant  des  Reaux,  who  was  a  great 
friend  and  sincere  admirer  of  Madame 
de  Rambouillet,  naively  reproaches  her 
with  a  too  great  niceness  in  objecting  to 
the  use  of  certain  words.  As  he  gives 
some  of  the  words  in  question,  the  curi¬ 
ous  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  his  Ilistoriettesy  may  easily  judge 
whether  or  no  the  lady’s  squeamishness 
were  excessive.  Few  modern  readers 
will  doubt  that  it  was,  at  all  events,  real. 
But  the  Sieur  des  Reaux  adds  with  deli¬ 
cious  simplicity,  “  This  delicacy  is  carry¬ 
ing  matters  to  excess,  above  all  when  one 
is  en  liberte  ;  ” — meaning,  in  intimate 
society,  without  the  constraint  of  a  great 
assembly.  The  worthy  cavalier  can  evi¬ 
dently  see  no  reason  why  people  should 
take  the  trouble  to  be  decent  except  on 
state  occasions ! 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine 
the  habitues  of  the  “  Hotel  Rambouillet” 
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exclusively  occupied  in  literary  discus¬ 
sions,  or  grammatical  arguments,  which 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  certain  flavor  of 
pedantry.  On  the  contrary,  there  reign¬ 
ed  among  them  at  times  an  almost  child¬ 
ish  gayety  and  good-humor.  Voiture, 
whom  a  contemporary  styles  “  a  master 
of  ingenious  pleasantry,”  was  the  prime 
mover  in  all  plans  of  merriment  and 
diversion.  This  poet  was  a  great  favo¬ 
rite  at  the  “  Hotel  Rambouillet.”  The 
Marquise  treated  him,  it  was  said,  like  a 
spoiled  child.  He  appears  to  have  had  a 
turn  for  practical  joking,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  lost  him  the  good 
graces  of  one  of  Moli^re’s  Precieuses 
llidicules.  One  of  his  tricks  may  be 
cited  ;  not  as  being  either  witty  or  inge¬ 
nious, — it  was  the  mere  frolic  of  a  school¬ 
boy, — but  as  serving  to  illustrate  how 
far  the  “  divine  Arthenice  ”  was  from 
•assuming  goddess-like  airs  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  Having  one  d.ay  met  two 
bear-leaders  with  their  beasts  in  the  Rue 
Saiut-Thomas,  Voiture  caused  them  to 
enter  as  quietly  as  possible  into  an  apart¬ 
ment  where  Madame  de  Rambouillet  sat 
reading  with  her  back  to  a  tall  screen. 
The  animals  are  made  to  climb  up  it. 
Madame  do  Rambouillet  hears  a  noise, 
turns  round,  and  sees  two  brown  bear- 
muzzles  gravely  peering  over  the  top  of 
the  screen  just  above  her  head  ! 

The  Marquise  condescended  to  play  a 
jest  on  him  in  return.  Voiture  had  com¬ 
posed  a  sonnet  with  which  he  was  high¬ 
ly  satisfied,  and  which  he  gave  to 
Madame  de  Rambouillet.  She  had  it 
printed  with  all  precautions  of  secrecy, 
and  ingeniously  sewn  into  a  collection  of 
poems  published  a  long  time  previous. 
Voiture  finds  the  book — purposely  left 
open  at  that  place — and  sees  the  sonnet. 
He  reads  and  re-reads  it  several  times, 
occasionally  repeating  his  own  under  his 
breath  so  as  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  difference  between  the  two. 
Finally  he  is  so  completely  puzzled  that 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
have  read  the  sonnet  at  some  former 
period,  and  tluat  while  he  supposed  him¬ 
self  to  be  inventing,  he  was  only  remem¬ 
bering.  At  length,  when  the  company 
has  been  sufficiently  diverted  with  his  be¬ 
wilderment,  the  trick  is  explained,  .and 
the  poet  reinstated  in  his  paternal  claim 
to  his  own  offspring. 

There  exists  in  a  voluminous  collection 
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of  his  correspondence  a  letter  of  Voiture, 
which,  as  it  is  very  brief,  may  be  repro¬ 
duced  here ;  especially  since  it  bears  on 
the  nrchitectural  taste  of  the  Marquise 
de  llambouillet,  already  mentioned. 
From  this  taste  of  hers  arose  a  jesting 
quarrel  she  had  with  Voiture,  on  the 
score  that  he  recollected  nothing  of  the 
architecture  of  the  fine  buildings  he  saw. 
Voiture  made  a  journey  to  Italy  in  the 
year  1638;  and  before  he  set  out,  Madame 
de  Riimbouillet  made  him  promise  to 
give  her  a  description  of  the  beautiful 
Italian  edifices  which  she  would  so  in¬ 
tensely  have  enjoyed  seeing  for  herself. 
The  following  letter,  written  to  her  by 
Voiture,  became  quite  celebrated,  under 
the  name  of  the  pleasant  epistle  du  Val¬ 
entin.  What  the  Valentin — or  Valen¬ 
tino — was,  the  letter  itself  explains : — 

“  Madame, —  For  your  sake  I  have  examined 
the  Valentin  with  more  attention  than  I  ever 
paid  to  anything  else,  and  since  you  desire 
that  I  should  give  you  the  description  of  it, 
I  will  do  so  with  the  greatest  exactitude  of 
which  I  am  capable.  The  Valentin,  Madame, 
is  a  house  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
Turin,  situated  in  a  meadow,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po.  On  first  arriving  you  per¬ 
ceive, — may  I  die  if  I  can  tell  what  it  is  you 
perceive  on  first  arriving.  I  believe  it  is  a 
flight  of  steps :  no,  no,  it  is  a  portico :  J  am 
mistaken,  it  is  a  flight  of  steps.  By  my  faith, 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  a  flight  of  steps  or 
a  portico !  It  is  but  an  hour  ago  that  I  knew 
the  whole  thing  admirably,  and  my  memory 
has  failed  me.  On  my  way  back  I  will  in¬ 
form  myself  better,  and  I  will  not  fail  to  send 
you  a  full  report. — I  am,”  &c. 

Genoa,  October  7,  1638. 

It  IS  certainly  not  among  people  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  and  taking  such  jokes 
with  good  humor  that  we  must  look  for 
the  originals  of  the  Vdeheux,  the  Pre- 
cieuses  liidicules,  or  the  Femmes  Sa- 
vantes.  There  exists,  indeed,  a  testimo¬ 
ny  to  this  effect  in  the  poetical  epistle 
of  St.  Evremond,  to  Ninon  d’Euclos, 
written  in  his  old  age.  lie  is  recalling  the 
“  good  old  times  ”  of  the  regency  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  when  abundance  reigned,  and 
court  and  city  breathed  nothing  but  mirth 
and  love.  “  Then,”he  adds,“  women  were 
learned  without  playing  the  pedant ;  Mo- 
liere  would  vainly  have  searched  the  court 
for  his  affected  Ridicules.  And  his  come¬ 
dy  of  the  Fdekeux  could  never  have  been 
written,  from  absolute  lack  of  models  to 
furnish  the  ideas  for  it.” 


If  the  reader  has  in  mind  the  admira¬ 
ble  comedies  above  alluded  to,  he  will 
remember  that  one  marked  absurdity  of 
the  Precieuses  and  the  Femmes  Sa- 
vantes  is  a  mania  for  making  their  ser¬ 
vants  as  affected  and  pedantic  as  them¬ 
selves.  Philaminte,  in  the  latter  play, 
discharges  Martine  for  making  false  con¬ 
cords,  and  for  “  insulting  her  ears  by  a 
low  common  expression  decisively  con¬ 
demned  by  Vaugelas,” — an  authority 
on  grammar  from  whom  there  was  no 
appeal ;  and  in  the  former  piece,  Made- 
Ion  severely  reproves  her  country  wait¬ 
ing-maid  for  her  ignorance  in  not  under¬ 
standing  that  “a  counsellor  of  the  graces,” 
means  a  mirror ;  and  moreover  desires 
her  not  to  “  soil  the  glass  by  the  com¬ 
munication  of  her  image.”  This  is  ad¬ 
mirable  pleasantry,  and  was  doubtless 
scarcely  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
absurdities  of  superfine  affectation  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  “  wretched  apes  ”  who  cop¬ 
ied,  and  spoilt  in  the  copying,  “  excel¬ 
lent  things.”  But  how  far  it  was  from 
reproducing  the  tone  of  the  “  Hdtel 
Rambouillet”  in  the  days  when  its 
mistress  was  still  a  power  in  society,  it 
requires  but  a  cursory  examination  of 
contemporary  memoirs  to  discern. 

The  Marquis  de  Rambouillet  had,  it 
would  seem,  an  unusual  number  of  ec¬ 
centrics  among  his  domestics.  One  man 
in  particular,  a  certain  Maitre  Claude, 
who  had  risen  through  various  grades  of 
service  to  be  the  Ar gentler "  of  the 
house  {argentier  at  that  date  signified  the 
person  employed  to  arrange  the  accounts ; 
as  we  should  say,  steward),  was  a  man 
of  singular  simplicity.  The  Marquise 
used  to  amuse  herself  with  his  oddities, 
and  delighted  to  make  him  give  her  an 
account  of  any  men,  thing,  or  strange 
place  he  had  seen.  One  day  when  he 
had  been  to  see  the  treasury  of  St.  De¬ 
nis,  his  mistress  required  him  to  describe 
it  to  her.  “Among  other  things,”  said 
he,  “  I  saw  our  neighbor’s  arm.”  After 
vainly  endeavoring  to  guess  what  he 
meant  by  this,  the  Marquise  demanded 
an  explanation.  “  He,  Madame !  ”  said 
he,  “  the  arm  of  the  saint  who  lives  at 
the  bottom  of  our  street;  the  arm  [of 
St.  Thomas.”  The  “Hotel  Rambouil¬ 
let  ”  was  situated  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Thomas  du  Louvre. 

Once  in  speaking  of  some  one  he  said, 
“  That  man  is  a  goldsmith  by  nation,” 
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meaning  by  profession.  Imagine  the  lior- 
ror  of  “  Madelon  ”  or  “  Philaminte  ”  at 
such  an  error !  On  another  occasion 
when  the  whole  family  was  at  Rambouil- 
let,  the  Marquis’s  country  seat,  the  house¬ 
hold  being  assembled  in  the  chapel,  the 
'‘'‘pain  henit  ”  (bread  blessed  by  the 
priest)  was  carried  round  and  presented 
successively  to  every  person  present. 
But  Maitre  Claude  conceived  that  a  due 
order  of  precedence  had  not  been  ob¬ 
served  in  its  distribution^  and  that  it  was 
not  brought  to  him  soon  enough.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  in¬ 
stead  of  respectfully  receiving  the  '‘'pain 
henit^''  he  exclaimed,  to  the  great  scan¬ 
dal  of  all  present,  “  Carry  it  to  the  dev¬ 
il  !  I’ll  none  of  it.”  Madame  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  although  she  could  not  help  be¬ 
ing  diverted,  would  not  permit  such  an 
insolence  to  pass  unnoticed.  She  sent 
for  Claude,  and  gravely  remonstrated 
with  him  on  having  thus  scandalized 
everybody.  She  told  him  that  the 
occasion  had  been  one  for  the  display  of 
Christian  humility  rather  than  arrogance. 
“You  said,”  she  added,  “‘Carry  it  to 
the  devil !  ’  Do  you  not  know  that  all 
that  is  blessed  and  holy  is  repugnant  to 
the  demon  ?  and  that  in  so  speaking 
you  uttered  a  great  ipipiety  ?  ”  And  in 
short  she  gave  him  a  long  lecture.  After 
listening  with  profound  attention,  he 
said,  “  It  is  true  that  I  did  wrong.  But, 
Madame,  where  in  the  world  is  one  to 
assert  one’s  rank,  if  we  may  not  assert  it 
in  church?  ”  This  same  Alaitre  Claude 
ended  his  days  in  the  service  of  the  Ram- 
bouillets.  When  he  grew  too  old  for 
active  duties,  he  was  made  concierge. 
Once,  while  he  filled  this  latter  post, 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  sent  him  word 
that  he  was  to  see  all  prepared  for  the 
arrival  of  company  at  the  hotel,  lie 
made  up  his  mind  to  see  half  the  court ; 
and  when  there  arrived  merely  members 
of  the  family,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Montausier  (son-in-law  and  daughter  of 
the  Marquise),  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Rambouillet,  Maitre  Claude  exclaimed, 
“  What !  is  it  only  yoti  f  And  I  had  ta¬ 
ken  so  much  trouble  !  Another  time  I 
shall  not  believe  so  easily !  ” 

Before  quitting  the  subject  we  must 
not  omit  to  say  that  no  one  was  more 
beloved  by  her  domestics,  and  even  by 
the  domestics  of  her  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  than  Madame  de  Rambouillet.  A 


notable  example  of  this  is  narrated  by 
Tallemant  des  Reaux.  A  gentleman 
named  Patru  was  supping  at  the  “  Hotel 
de  Nemours  ”  with  a  certain  Abbe  de 
Saint  Spire.  The  Abbe  was  a  frequenter 
of  the  “  Hotel  Rambouillet.”  The  con¬ 
versation  turned  mostly  on  the  Marquise. 
A  butler  named  Audry,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent,  hearing  that  Monsieur  Patru  was 
also  a  friend  of  Madame  de  Rjimbouil- 
let,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  saying, 
“  Oh,  sir,  I  adore  you !  I  was  twelve 
years  in  the  household  of  M.  de  Mon¬ 
tausier,  and  since  you  are  a  friend  of  the 
‘  Grande  Marquise,’  I  will  allow  no  one 
to  serve  you  with  wine  this  evening  but 
myself.” 

The  latter  years  of  Catherine  de  Ram¬ 
bouillet  were  peaceful  jin^cheerful.  She 
was  able  to  read  throughout  the  entire 
day  up  to  the  end  of  her  life,  and  it  was 
her  favorite  occupation.  She  preserved 
a  pleasing  appearance  to  the  last,  and 
retained  in  a  great  degree  the  delicacy 
of  her  singularly  fair  complexion.  When 
the  Precieuses  Ridicules  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  1659,  the  “Grande 
Marquise,”  then  an  old  woman  of  seven¬ 
ty-one,  was  present  with  nearly  all  her 
family,  and  doubtless  enjoyed  Moliere’s 
wit  with  the  best.  The  satire  directed 
against  vulgar  pretensions,  and  false  as¬ 
sumptions  of  learning  and  fine  breeding, 
had  nothing  in  it  which  could  wound 
her.  The  “Grande  Marquise” — let  us 
admit  in  her  w'hat  blemishes  we  may — 
was  thoroughly  and  essentially  a  lady. 

Her  daughter,  Madame  de  Montausier, 
the  beautiful  Julie  d’Angennes,  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl  who  was  the  great  delight  of  her 
grandmother’s  declining  years.  Of  the 
precocity  and  esprit  of  this  child  many 
stories  are  told.  When  she  was  about 
four  years  old  a  fox  w’as  brought  into 
her  father’s  country-house  by  some  one. 
No  sooner  does  little  Marie  perceive  it 
than  she  claps  her  hands  to  her  necklace. 
“  Why  do  you  do  that,  Marie  ?”  she  is 
asked.  “  Oh,  I  am  afraid  the  fox  might 
steal  my  necklace.  Foxes  are  so  cun¬ 
ning  in  ^sop's  Fables  /”  Once  she  con¬ 
fided  to  her  grandmother  that  she  intend¬ 
ed  to  write  a  comedy.  “  But,  grand¬ 
mamma,”  added  she,  “  we  must  get  Cor¬ 
neille  just  to  cast  his  eyes  over  it  before 
it  is  played.”  Is  there  not  a  delicious 
flavor  of  the  H6tel  Rambouillet  about 
that  ? 
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No  less  characteristic  of  a  different 
phase  of  the  life  that  environed  the  child 
is  the  following : — On  her  fifth  birthday 
she  drew  her  little  chair  up  to  the  bed¬ 
side  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  and  said 
gravely,  “  Come  now,  grandmamma, 
novo  that  I  am  five  years  old,  let  us  talk 
a  little  about  State  affairs!”  Can  we 
not  see  the  whole  scene?  The  pretty 
fragile  child,  seated  “  in  her  little  chair,” 
with  all  the  gravity  of  an  elfin  queen ; — 
the  blue  chamber  with  its  gold  and  vel¬ 
vet,  its  airy  windows,  and  great  baskets 
full  of  fresh  flowers,  which,  says  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Scudery,  gave  the  apartment 
an  air  of  perpetual  siiring  ; — the  great 
bed  covered  with  bearskin  wrappings  ; 
and  the  fair,  sweet,  aged  face  of  Arth6- 
nice  smiling  down  upon  her  little  grand¬ 
child  ! 

The  Grande  Marquise  survived  her 
husband  some  years.  Little  Marie  was 
greatly  touched  on  witnessing  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  affliction  at  the  death  of  the 
Marquis.  “  Don’t  be  sorry,  grandmam¬ 
ma,”  she  said.  “  God  has  willed  it  so. 
Won’t  you  wish  what  God  wishes  ?”  She 
spontaneously  spoke  of  having  some 
masses  said  for  the  repose  of  her  grand¬ 
father.  “  Ah,”  said  her  governess,  “  if 
your  grandpapa,  who  loved  you  so  much, 
could  but  know  it!”  “Does  he  not 
know  it  ?”  returns  the  six-year-old  child. 
“  lie,  who  is  in  the  presence  of  God !” 


We  cannot  better  terminate  this  paper 
than  by  a  quotation  from  the  funeral 
oration  spoken  at  the  burial  of  Madame 
de  Montausier,  by  the  famous  Flechier, 
bishop  of  Nimes.  This  ecclesiastic  rival¬ 
led  Bossuet  as  an  orator,  and  his  oration 
on  the  death  of  the  great  Turenne  is 
looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece  of  elo¬ 
quence.  Flechier  had  in  his  youth  been 
present  at  some  of  the  reunions  of  the 
“Hotel  Rambouillet.”  He  is  speaking 
many  years  after  the  great  day  of  their 
glory  had  departed.  Madame  de  Ram¬ 
bouillet  is  dead,  her  daughter  is  dead ; 
and  the  words  of  the  preacher  serve  to 
prove  how  dear  the  memory  of  the 
“  Grande  Marquise”  remained  to  the 
generation  that  succeeded  her.  “Re¬ 
member  those  apartments  which  are  still 
regarded  with  so  much  veneration ; 
where  the  mind  was  purified,  where  vir¬ 
tue  was  revered  under  the  name  of  the 
incomparable  Arth6nice ;  the  rendezvous 
of  so  many  persons  of  quality  and  of 
merit  Avho  composed  a  select  court,  nu¬ 
merous  without  confusion,  modest  with¬ 
out  constraint,  learned  without  pride, 
polished  without  affectation.” 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  respected  ecclesiastics 
of  his  day  to  the  merits  of  a  society 
which  some  persons  have  committed  the 
anachronism  of  mistaking  for  the  object 
of  Moliere’s  inimitable  satire. 


St.  Paul's. 

TUB  OTTOMAN  RULE  IN  EUROPE. 


Looking  back  on  the  political  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  year  which  has  just  ended, 
it  must  be  acKnowledged  that  there  is 
but  little  reason  for  congratulation  on  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  great  European  questions.  The 
unification  of  Germany  is  impeded  at 
every  step  by  Prussian  absolutism  and 
French  jealousy.  Romo  seems  further 
than  ever  from  becoming  the  capital  of 
Italy.  And  Europe  has  again  been 
alarmed,  just  as  she  was  about  the  same 
time  in  1868,  by  the  reappearance  of  that 
bugbear  of  diplomacy,  the  irrepressible 
Eastern  question.  One  would  think  that 
by  this  time  those  among  us  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  look  upon  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all 


Turkish  troubles,  must  begin  to  doubt 
the  virtue  of  their  specific.  It  was  per¬ 
haps  natural,  at  a  moment  when  Russia 
was  supposed  to  h.ave  been  effectually 
barred  from  all  further  advance  towards 
Constantinople,  and  while  the  claims  of 
nationalities  were  still  regarded  as  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  interests  of  what  was 
called  high  State  policy,  that  it  should  be 
thought  that  a  European  guarantee 
would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  Otto¬ 
man  rule  in  Europe,  and  to  give  the 
Sultan  an  opportunity  of  making  those 
reforms  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  would 
consolidate  the  various  nationalities  of 
Turkey  into  a  united  and  homogeneous 
State.  Such  a  view  had  much  to 
recommend  it,  especially  to  English 
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statesmen,  because  of  its  apparent  prac¬ 
ticability  and  common  sense;  but  it 
failed  to  take  into  account  that  strong 
national  spirit  which,  among  the  excita¬ 
ble  populations  of  the  South,  is  always 
a  more  powerful  incentive  to  action  than 
considerations  of  material  interest.  Al¬ 
ready  many  events  have  occurred  which 
clearly  prove  the  insufficiency  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  made  in  185G.  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  which  were  to  be  ruled  sepa¬ 
rately  by  native  hospodars,  have  been 
first  united,  and  have,  secondly,  been 
placed  under  a  foreign  prince ;  the  Ser¬ 
vian  foi’tresses,  then  occupied  by  Turk¬ 
ish  garrisons,  have  since  been  given  over 
to  the  national  troops ;  Montenegro, 
claimed  by  Ali  Pasha  at  tlie  Paris  Con¬ 
ference  as  a  Turkish  province,  has  prac¬ 
tically  asserted  her  independence,  and 
the  Turkish  Government  itself  is  now  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  her  on  a  question  of  fron¬ 
tier,  just  as  it  would  negotiate  with  a  for¬ 
eign  power.  In  Turkey  proper,  though 
the  Sultan  has  done  much  and  begun  more 
in  the  way  of  reform,  insurrections  are 
rather  more  frequent,  and  no  less  trou¬ 
blesome,  than  they  were  before  the  Cri¬ 
mean  war.  In  face  of  such  facts  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  state  of  things  in  Turkey  is 
only  provisional,  and  that  the  Ottoman 
rule  in  Europe  must  fall,  sooner  or  later. 
Except  among  a  few  politicians  of  the 
Palmerston  school,  who  have  become 
identified  with  the  Eastern  policy  of  that 
minister,  this  seems  to  be  now  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression  of  those  who  have  paid 
any  attention  to  Eastern  affairs.  What 
is  the  real  nature  and  locality,  however, 
of  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  Otto¬ 
man  dominion  is  a  question  on  which 
much  uncertainty  still' prevails.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  article  to  funiish 
materials  for  a  consideration  of  this 
question.  No  clear  understanding  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Turkish  Government 
among  the  subject  races  of  the  Levant 
can  be  arrived  .at,  unless  the  strength 
and  tendency  of  the  national  influen¬ 
ces  at  work  among  them  arc  knowm 
with  some  approach  to  accuracy. 

At  the  time  of  the  Greek  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  for  many  years  after- 
■wards,  it  was  very  generally  believed  in 
this  country  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Christians  in  Turkey  proper  were  Greeks. 
This  error  has  now  been  effectually  dis¬ 


pelled  by  the  singularly  lucid  and  well- 
informed  writings  of  the  late  Lord 
Strangford,  and  it  was  probably  the  in¬ 
terest  created  by  him  and  other  writers 
on  the  Slavonians  which  has  caused  us 
almost  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  the  real 
Greeks  in  the  empire.  Yet  these  Greeks 
are  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Turkish  populations ;  they  are  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  former  rulers  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  still  exercise  a  very 
considerable  influence  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  ;  and,  Avhich  is  even  more  interest¬ 
ing  from  a  political  point  of  yiew,  they 
must,  by  their  position  and  nationality, 
form  the  basis  of  any  attempt  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  to  m.ake  conquests  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula. 

The  Greeks  in  Turkey  diflTer  in  many 
important  respects  from  their  country¬ 
men  of  the  Morea.  The  language  spo¬ 
ken  at  Athens  is  far  from  classical,  but  it 
is  purity  itself  compared  with  the  hybrid 
tongue  of  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  well-known  Greek  type  of  face 
is  much  more  rarely  to  be  met  with 
among  the  Romasi, — 'Pwfxaroi — as  the 
Turkish  Greeks  call  themselves,  than 
among  the  Hellenes  of  the  Greek  penin¬ 
sula  and  the  islands.  But  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  of  difference,  in  a  political 
sense,  is  that  of  national  character.  Liv¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  most  famous 
scenes  of  ancient  Greek  history,  and 
thrown,  both  by  circumstances  and  by 
natural  disposition,  into  a  career  of  po¬ 
litical  adventure,  the  Hellene  is  entirely 
absorbed  by  thoughts  of  glory  and  con¬ 
quest,  which  are  the  only  means  of  satis¬ 
fying  his  patriotic  ambition,  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  his  material 
wants.  In  Turkey  the  Greek  has  no  such 
aspirations.  He  has  all  the  suppleness 
and  versatility  of  his  race,  but  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  his  ancestors  and  his  present 
position  have  turned  his  talents  and  pas¬ 
sions  into  an  entirely  different  channel 
from  that  pursued  by  his  Hellenic  broth¬ 
er.  As  in  the  days  of  the  Lower  Em¬ 
pire,  the  chief  object  of  the  life  of  the 
Greek  inhabitant  of  modern  By/antium 
is  money-getting,  and  nearly  all  the 
commerce  of- the  country  being  in  his 
hands,  he  has  ample  opportunities  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  his  favorite  pursuit.  Nor  can 
he  be  said  to  labor  under  that  bitter 
sense  of  wrong  and  oppression  which 
drives  other  subject  races  to  rise  against 
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their  rulers.  For  centuries  the  Turk  has 
b6en  not  so  much  his  tyrant  as  his  dupe. 
The  laxity  of  morals  which  prevailed 
among  the  Byzantine  Greeks  at  the  time 
of  the  Turkish  conquest,  combined  with 
the  natural  craftiness  of  their  race,  led 
them  to  become  the  panderers  and  flatter¬ 
ers  of  their  rulers,  and  they  played  this 
part  so  cleverly  and  unscrupulously  that 
many  of  them  soon  became  the  posses¬ 
sors  of  immense  fortunes.  The  spread 
of  civilization  among  the  other  races  of 
the  empire,  .and  their  admission  to  a  share 
in  political  power,  have  since  cut  off  from 
the  Greeks  a  fruitful  source  of  wealth, 
by  rendering  it  impossible  to  levy  exor¬ 
bitant  imposts,  as  they  used  to  do,  on 
the  unfortunate  Mold.avians,  Wallachi- 
ans,  and  Bulgarians,  who  were  given 
over  to  them  like  so  many  cattle  by  their 
Turkish  patrons ;  but  even  now  they 
occupy  the  most  important  posts  in  the 
Government,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
embassies,  and, — as  usual  with  rene¬ 
gades, — are  among  the  most  loyal  of  the 
Sultan’s  subjects. 

Of  the  sort  of  oppression  suffered  by 
the  Poles  under  Russia,  or  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians  under  Austria,  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  other  subject  races  of  the  Levant 
have  had  any  experience,  even  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Turkish  rule.  The 
Ottoman  conquest  brought  peace  and 
order  into  an  empire  which,  under  its 
Byzantine  sovereigns,  had  been  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  anarchy.  It  furnished  the 
strong  government  which  could  alone  at 
that  time  give  the  necessary  security  for 
person  and  property;  and  though  the 
first  Sultans  crushed  their  enemies  with 
a  relentless  hand,  they  ruled  on  the  whole 
equitably,  and  w.atched  carefully  over  the 
interests  of  their  Christian  subjects.  Later 
on,  when  the  successors  of  the  Orkans 
and  Murads,  brought  up  among  women 
and  eunuchs,  delegated  their  authority 
to  corrupt  favorites,  there  were,  no 
doubt,  many  cases  of  individual  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  but  the  oppressors  were  as  often 
Greeks  as  Turks.  The  policy  of  the 
Turks  tow'ard  the  peoples  they  subdued 
was  utterly  unlike  that  of  other  con¬ 
querors.  It  took  centuries  to  admit  the 
people  of  ancient  Italy  to  the  citizen¬ 
ship  of  Rome ;  and  afterward,  when 
Rome  was  invaded  by  the  barbarians, 
the  Romans  suffered  the  same  disabili¬ 
ties  as  they  had  themselves  formerly 


inflicted.  But  the  Turks  sacrificed  ev¬ 
erything  to  their  religion  and  the  unity 
of  the  State  ;  their  government  made  no 
distinction  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered, — whatever  his  condition, 
nationality,  or  color, — the  moment  they 
were  united  by  the  same  faith.  When¬ 
ever  the  Sultans  made  a  grant  of  land, 
either  to  reward  their  old  companions  or 
to  attract  proselytes,  both  Mussulmans 
and  Christians  received  it  on  the  same 
conditions.  They  had  to  give  a  tithe  of 
their  produce  to  the  Sultan,  whose  right 
of  property  to  all  the  land  in  the  coun¬ 
try  was  inalienable,  and,  as  citizens, 
they  were  bound  either  to  serve  person¬ 
ally  in  the  army  or  p.ay  a  fixed  tax. 

Thus,  even  before  the  reforms  of  Sul  tan 
Mahmoud,  the  principle  of  the  political 
equality  of  the  Turkish  and  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  w’as  recognized 
by  the  Government.  Unlike  too  many 
of  his  predecessors,  Mahmoud  had  noble 
instincts  and  a  quick  intelligence,  and 
the  Greek  revolution,  added  to  the  con¬ 
stant  rebellions  of  the  pashas  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  and  the  sad  experiences  of  his  war 
with  Russia,  showed  him  that  nothing 
but  a  radical  change  in  the  organization 
of  the  empire  could  save  it  from  ruin. 
Ho  scarcely  concealed  the  contempt  he 
felt  for  the  stolid  pride  and  fatalistic 
sluggishness  of  his  Turkish  subjects,  and 
strove  hard  to  strengthen  his  govern¬ 
ment  by  freeing  the  Christians  from  the 
disabilities  under  which  they  labored. 
The  efiect  produced  on  the  Greeks  by 
his  reforms  is  vividly  described  in  an  un¬ 
published  manuscript  now  before  us, 
written  by  a  Greek  priest  who  was  living 
in  Turkey  at  the  time.  “  When,”  says 
the  writer,  “  after  the  massacre  of  the 
Jjmissaries  at  Constantinople,  a  chase 
after  them  was  set  on  foot  in  our  pasha- 
lick,  our  bosoms  began  to  breathe  more 
freely.  The  dread  of  the  authorities 
which  had  until  then  been  known  only 
to  us,  w.as  now  shared  by  our  Mussul¬ 
man  neighbors.  The  pasha’s  gendarmes 
looked  into  our  village,  and  carried  all 
the  Turks  who  had  committed  abuses  to 
Broussa,  where  their  hair  was  cut  off, 
their  beards  shaved,  and  they  were 
thrust  into  the  common  prison.  Among 
these  were  beys,  agas,  and  other  persons 
of  rank.  And  when  the  Islam  Bey  of 
Derbent,  who  had  killed  a  Greek  priest, 
had  his  own  head  cut  off,  and  it  was  ex- 
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posed  to  the  public  gaze  for  forty-eight 
hours  in  the  public  street,  we  began  to 
believe  that  better  times  w'cre  coming, 
and  that  what  had  been  told  us  was 
truei-vthat  the  Sultan  was  the  friend  of 
the  rayahs.  Often  great  magnates  were 
sent  to  Broussa,  even  ladies  of  the  harem ; 
a  few  only  reached  their  destination,  the 
remainder  disappeared  on  the  way.  Af¬ 
terward,  when  I  went  to  Constantinople, 
I  heard  finnans  read  forbidding  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  poor  and  the  levying  of 
arbitrary  contributions.  It  was  pro¬ 
claimed  that  in  their  respective  churches 
a  Christian  was  a  Christian,  a  Jew  a 
Jew,  and  a  Mussulman  a  Mussulman ; — 
but  that  before  the  Sultan  they  were  all 
equal.  This  was  not  precisely  the  case 
in  practice ;  but  it  was  a  comfort  to  feel 
that  at  least  these  things  were  spoken, — 
things  that  had  not  even  been  dreamt  of 
before.  We  presented  a  petition  beg¬ 
ging  that  an  aga  might  be  sent  to  keep 
order  in  our  village.  Tliis  was  done, 
and  though  the  aga  and  his  assistants 
cost  us  a  good  deal, — killing  our  sheep 
and  fowls  and  taking  baksheesh  without 
end, — yet  they  prevented  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  others.  We  took  to  w'ork  on 
our  own  account.  Formerly  there  was 
no  possibility  of  earning  anything ;  now, 
what  is  yours  is  your.s,  and  everybody 
gets  his  share, — the  priest,  the  bishop, 
the  patriarch,  and  the  Sultan.” 

The  practical  working  of  the  reforms 
thus  inaugurated  may  be  very  clearly 
seen  in  any  of  the  numerous  Greek  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  coasts  of  the  .^gean  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  These  villages, 
with  parts  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  con¬ 
tain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  popu¬ 
lation  of  Turkey,  which  does  not  exceed 
a  million.  Originally  built  by  pirates, 
who  formed  the  principal  element  of  the 
Greek  colonization  on  these  coasts,  they 
are  usually  situated  in  out-of-the-way 
spots  not  easily  accessible  by  land.  This, 
however,  did  not  protect  them  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Turks,  who  gradually 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  best  sites 
for  houses  and  the  most  fertile  of  the 
.adjoining  fields,  leaving  only  some  small 
patches  of  land  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
rayahs.  In  most  of  the  villages  traces  of 
this  state  of  things  are  still  visible.  The 
old  houses  are  hidden  in  narrow  streets, 
painted  black  so  as  not  to  attract  notice, 
and  provided  with  secret  passages  by 


which  their  inhabitants  could  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other  without  going  into 
the  open  air.  The  houses  which  have 
been  built  within  the  last  thirty  years 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  these  relics 
of  the  old  regime.  They  are  like  wooden 
cages,  the  interstices  being  filled  up  with 
unprepared  brick  plastered  over  with 
lime.  They  have  windows  innumera¬ 
ble,  and  are  often  richly  adorned  with 
carvings  made  by  Bulgarian  artisans. 
But  the  greatest  change  was  that  cflfected 
in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  right  of 
possessing  property  once  opened  to  them, 
the  Greek  villagers  threw  themselves 
with  characteristic  eagerness  into  the 
pursuit  of  w'ealth,  and  their  shrew'dness, 
perseverance,  and  adventurous  spirit 
insured  them  success.  They  formed 
themselves  into  companies,  subscribed 
funds  to  buy  ships,  convoyed  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  villages  to  the  great  towns, 
and  carried  goods  to  the  ports  of  the 
two  adjoining  seas.  In  their  villages 
they  cultivated  gardens,  raised  silk¬ 
worms,  and  planted  vineyards  and  mul¬ 
berry  and  olive  trees,  with  which  the 
hills,  that  twenty  years  ago  were  quite 
bare,  are  now  covered  to  their  summits. 
Tlie  Turkish  families,  on  the  other  hand, 
finding  their  trade  taken  out  of  their 
h.ands  by  their  more  active  and  enter¬ 
prising  Greek  neighbors,  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  villages  w’here  they 
were  once  dominant,  and  the  few  that 
remain  are  of  the  poorest  and  most  igno¬ 
rant  class. 

In  this  way  the  Greeks  have  obtained 
a  considerable  degree  of  real  pow’er  in 
the  country,  while  still  ostensibly  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Turks ; 
and  the  latter  are  often  made  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  chicanery  or  superior  wealth 
of  the  professedly  subject  race.  A  strik¬ 
ing  instance  of  this  occurred  in  a  Greek 
village  a  year  or  two  ago.  A  piece  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  belong¬ 
ing  to  some  Turks,  was  used  by  them  as 
a  pasture  ground  for  their  cattle.  All 
the  rest  of  the  land  in  the  district  was 
in  the  hands  of  Greeks,  and  they  en¬ 
deavored  to  persuade  the  Turks  to  sell 
them  this  property  also,  but  in  vain.  The 
Greeks  then  began  a  system  of  petty 
persecution  in  order  to  gain  their  object; 
cutting  the  grass,  turning  up  the  ground 
with  the  plough,  and  beating  the  shep¬ 
herds.  This  expedient  would  probably 
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have  been  effectual ;  but  a  Turkish 
functionary  happening  to  be  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  at  the  time,  he  persuaded  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  draw  up  a  complaint  to  the 
Government.  The  Greeks,  alarmed  at 
this  unusual  display  of  energy,  then  con- 
s.ented  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  the  petition  was  withdrawn. 
Once  the  danger  was  over,  however,  they 
brought  the  matter  before  the  local  tribu¬ 
nal,  where,  with  the  help  of  a  little  spe¬ 
cial  pleading,  and  some  liberal  presents 
to  the  magistrate,  they  soon  got  it  set¬ 
tled  their  own  way.  It  was  decided 
that  as  the  land  would  be  more  profita¬ 
ble  both  to  the  village  and  the  Sultan  if 
it  were  cultivated,  it  should  no  longer  be 
used  for  pasturage ;  so  that  the  Turks 
now  had  to  sell  their  lands  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  had  been  offered  them 
before  the  trial.* 

The  Greeks  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly, 
though  not  so  prosperous  as  those  of 
Roumelia,  are  politically  on  the  same 
footing.  In  Epirus  most  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  a  cluster  of  about  fifty 
villages  lying  under  a  spur  of  Mount 
Pindus,  in  a  district  called  Zagori.  Each 
of  these  villages  elects  a  magistrate, 
and  the  magistrates  in  their  turn  elect  a 
president,  through  whom  they  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  pasha  at  Janina,  the  capi¬ 
tal.  In  this  town  the  Greeks,  who  form 
the  wealthiest  and  most  intelligent  part 
of  the  population,  have  the  same  sort  of 
self-government  as  in  the  villages.  The 
chief  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  who  lodge  Jn  the  citadel  together 
with  the  Jews — the  latter  being,  all 
over  Turkey,  warm  partisans  of  the 
Ottoman  dominion;  but  the  sti'ongest 
and  most  numerous  race  in  the  province 
is  the  Albanian,  which  is  often  very  in¬ 
correctly  confounded  with  the  Greek. 
The  Albanians  furnish  the  Turkish  army 
with  its  best  soldiers,  and  have  re¬ 
peatedly  been  employed  in  Crete  and 
other  Greek  districts  to  put  down  insur¬ 
rections.  Unlike  the  Greeks,  they  have 
very  little  religious  feeling,  and  there 
are  at  least  as  many  Mussulmans  among 
them  as  Christians.  An  Albanian  often 

*  Most  of  the  above  facts  are  taken  from  some 
unpublished  notes  written,  during  a  long  residence 
in  the  country,  by  the  late  General  Jordan,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  soldier  and  diplomatist,  who  possessed 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Eastern  affairs  such  as 
few, 'if  any,  Europeans  have  ever  attained. 


becomes  a  Mussulman  in  order  to  get 
some  lucrative  post  under  Government, 
his  wife  at  the  same  time  remaining  a 
Christian  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  during  Lent  a  sort  of  cake  is  ■ 
made,  one  half  of  which  is  flour  and 
water  for  the  Christian  wife,  and  the 
other  half  a  savory  mess  of  mutton, 
butter,  and  vegetables,  for  ibe  Mussul¬ 
man  husband.  The  Albanian  language, 
too,  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  ancient  Illyiian,  is  utterly  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  a  Greek.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  if  the  Albanians  had  joined  the 
Greeks  during  the  revolution,  both  Epi¬ 
rus  and  Thessaly  would  have  been  lost 
to  the  Sultan.  Rut  Ali  Pasha’s  rebellion 
was  essentially  an  Albanian  one,  and 
was  entirely  distinct  from  the  Hellenic 
movement  in  the  Morea.  According  to 
M.  Poujade,  an  Albanian  chief  actually 
entered  Acarnania  with  the  object  of 
joining  the  insurgents  ;  but  hearing  the 
people  exclaim,  “  Long  live  our  race  !  ” 
he  turned  back  again,  well  knowing  that 
the  race  to  which  he  belonged  had  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  with  the  Greek. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  Turkish  empire 
that  they  enjoy  a  considerable  degree 
of  both  political  and  religious  liberty, 
that  they  are  very  prosperous,  and  that 
they  have  great  and  unusual  opportu¬ 
nities  of  amassing  wealth  and  rising  to 
the  highest  positions  in  the  State.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  if  the  Ottoman  do¬ 
minion  were  overthrown  the  material 
condition  of  the  Greeks  would  be  far 
less  flourishing  than  it  is  now.  They 
form  about  one-eleventh  of  the  total 
population  of  European  Turkey,  and 
have  therefore,  under  the  present  regime, 
a  much  greater  share  of  the  good  things  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  than  they 
are  entitled  by  their  numbers  to  receive. 
A  break-up  of  the  existing  organization 
of  the  empire  would  raise  a  host  of  rivals 
— Bulgarians,  Servians,  Roumans,  and 
Hellenes  from  the  kingdom — who  would 
soon  drive  them  from  the  advantageous 
position  they  now  occupy.  Whether 
their  patriotism  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
overcome  these  considerations  remains 
to  be  seen .  J udging  by  past  experience, 
we  should  say  it  was  not.  Even  during 
the  Greek  revolution,  when  they  had 
not  a  tithe  of  the  privileges  they  have 
now,  they  did  not  move  a  step  to  assist 
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their  brothers  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula, 
and  all  subsequent  rebellions  against  the 
Government  have  found  them  quite 
passive.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  ever  be  more 
friendly  to  the  “  great  idea  ”  than  they 
are  now.  The  spread  of  civilization 
does  not  tend  to  intensify  the  spirit  of 
patriotism — still  less  to  create  it ;  and  it 
may  be  expected  that,  as  their  material 
wants  increase,  they  will  only  become 
more  attached  to  -the  existing  state  of 
things.  Their  natural  dislike  to  the 
Turks  and  sympathy  with  the  Hellenes 
would  no  doubt  prevent  most  of  them 
from  actively  assisting  their  Government 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Greece  ;  but 
such  negative  support  would  be  of  little 
use  to  the  aspiring  politicians  of  Athens, 
who  can  only  hope  to  achieve  the  ardu¬ 
ous  task  of  establishing  their  dominion 
on  the  Bosphorus  by  a  determined  and 
unanimous  effort  of  the  whole  Greek  race. 

The  Philhellenist  revival  which  was 
produced  in  this  country  by  the  Cretan 
insurrection,  and  of  which  Mr.  Hilary 
Skinner  is  the  ablest  exponent,  has  given 
a  certain  encouragement  to  these  aspira¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  subject  of  European 
politics  on  which  it  is  so  unsafe  to  theo¬ 
rize  as  the  Eastern  question ;  and  our 
new  school  of  Philhellenes  has  hit  on  a 
solution  of  it  which  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple  and  ingenious,  if  it  were 
practical,  or  even  possible.  The  plan 
is,  in  Mr.  Skinner’s  phrase,  to  reduce 
“  the  acreage  of  profitless  land  ”  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Sultan,  by  giving 
to  Greece  those  districts  of  his  empire 
which  .are  inhabited  by  Greeks,  and  to 
Servia  those  districts  which  are  in¬ 
habited  by  Servians.  If  this  were 
done,  we  are  told,  the  Sultan  would  not 
waste  his  troops  and  treasure  in  keeping 
down  rebellious  subjects,  and  Greece  and 
Servia,  having  all  they  want,  would  join 
him  in  resisting  the  insidious  attacks  of 
Uussia,  their  common  enemy. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  a 
theory  may  appear  very  plausible  to 
those  whose  knowledge  of  Eastern  af¬ 
fairs  is  chiefly  derived  from  Cretan  vol¬ 
unteers,  but  that  any  independent  study 
of  the  facts  must  at  once  show  its  utter 
impracticability.  We  will  first  take  the 
first  part  of  the  programme,  that,  name¬ 
ly,  which  relates  to  Greece.  We  are 
told  that  the  Greek  provinces  of  Turkey 
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ought  to  be  given  up  by  the  Sultan  be¬ 
cause  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces 
are  opposed  to  his  rule.  Now,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inapplicability  of  the 
word  “profitless”  to  countries  which 
supply  the  Turkish  Government  with  a 
good  half  of  its  revenues  and  its  best* 
soldiers,  it  has  been  shown  above  that, 
as  regards  the  Greeks  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  there  is  no  such  opposition, 
nor  any  reason  for  it ;  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  Greeks  h.ave  held  aloof 
from  all  Greek  insurrections;  and  that 
in  Epirus,  which  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Skin¬ 
ner  as  one  of  the  Greek  provinces,  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  not  even  of 
the  Greek  nationality.  In  Crete  it  is 
different;  but  the  Cretan  question  can¬ 
not  be  treated  apart  from  the  general 
question  of  the  Turkish  rule  in  Europe : 
for  any  intervention  of  the  powers  which 
should  induce  or  compel  Turkey  to  give 
up  Crete  would  be  a  direct  incentive  to 
insurrection  for  the  other  discontented 
nationalities.  But,  even  assuming  that 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Sultan  and  of  Europe  if  Greece  were 
allowed  to  extend  her  northern  frontier 
to  Adrianople,  no  one  who  understands 
the  real  objects  of  Greek  policy  can  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  w'ould  satisfy  her.  The 
crafty  politicians  of  Athens  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  catch  the  sympathy  of  Eng¬ 
lish  travellers  by  a  show  of  moderation, 
but  their  newspapers  and  the  speeches 
of  their  leading  politicians  in  the  Athe¬ 
nian  Chamber  le.ave  no  doubt  that  the 
possession  of  Constantinople, — or,  as 
they  phrase  it,  the  recovery  of  the 
“  Hellenic  ”  city  of  Byzantium, — is  the 
real  object  of  the  national  aspirations. 
Yet  we  do  not  think  that  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  of  our  Philhellenes  would  fol¬ 
low  them  so  far,  although  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly  Avould 
only  stimulate  their  appetite  for  the 
greater  prize. 

The  second  part  of  the  plan, — the  en¬ 
largement  of  Seiwia, — has  a  provoking 
vagueness  about  it  which  betrays  the 
thoroughly  Hellenic  idea,  that  the  part 
to  be  played  by  the  Slavonians  in  the 
Turkey  of  the  future  must  be  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant.  Mr.  R.  Arnold, 
another  Philhellene,  seems  to  share  this 
notion  when  he  says*  that  if  Greece 

*  “  From  the  Levant.”  By  R.  Arthur  Arnold. 
1868. 
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would  improve  her  finances  and  commu¬ 
nications,  she  would  find  “  the  Chris¬ 
tians  anxious  to  replace  the  waning 
crescent  by  the  white  cross  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenes,”  though,  in  another  part  of  his 
book,  he  admits  that  the  Bulgarians, 
who  inhabit  “  one  of  the  finest  provinces 
of  Turkey,  hate  the  Greeks  with  a  tra¬ 
ditional  hatred.’  The  same  writer,  who, 
like  most  politicians  of  his  school,  shows 
an  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  the 
Slavonic  populations  which  is  astonish¬ 
ing,  says  that  the  Bulgarians  are  “  a 
very  warlike  people,” — from  which,  and 
the  preceding  statement,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that,  so  far  from  their  feeling 
“  anxious  ”  to  join  a  regenerated  Greece, 
they  would  rather  present  a  formidable 
resistance  to  any  such  union. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  examine 
this  incoherent  medley  of  facts  and  fan¬ 
cies  any  further.  The  plain  truth  is, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  case  at  some 
future  period,  the  cession  of  the  “north- 
Avestern  provinces  ”  of  Turkey  to  Servia 
would,  under  present  circumstances,  be 
as  fruitful  a  source  of  disorder  in  the 
East  as  would  that  of  Epirus  and  Thes¬ 
saly  to  Greece.  Let  us  see  what  these 
north-western  provinces  are.  On  the 
Servian  frontier  are  Bosnia,  Herze¬ 
govina,  and  the  districts  of  Pritchtina, 
Prisrend,  and  Novi-Bazar,  containing 
some  of  the  principal  places  fiimous  in 
Servian  history.  These  provinces  are 
inhabited  by  about  1,200,000  Servians, 
a  third  of  Avhom  are  Mussulmans ;  they 
are  a  turbulent,  warlike,  insubordinate 
race,  constantly  quarrelling  among  them¬ 
selves  and  rising  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Doubtless  they  would  prefer  the 
rule  of  their  own  countrymen  of  Bel¬ 
grade  to  that  of  the  Turks;  but  they 
would  be  a  dangerous  gift  to  the  young 
Servian  principality,  which  will  require 
many  years  of  good  government  to  put 
its  present  small  territoiy  in  order,  and 
must  civilize  itself  before  it  can  attempt 
to  civilize  others. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  grant  of 
the  above  provinces  to  Servia,  and  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly  to  Greece,  would 
have  all  the  effect  Mr.  Skinner  antici¬ 
pates,  how  far  w'ould  this  go  towards 
settling  the  Eastern  question?  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  who  shall  be  the 
future  masters  of  European  Turkey; 
but  Mr.  Skinner  leaves  the  greater  part 


of  European  Turkey, — the  Bulgarian 
and  Albanian  provinces, — out  of  con¬ 
sideration  altogether.  The  Bulgarian 
nation  alone,  Avhich  may  be  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Lord  Strangford  in 
1863,*  forms  full  one-half  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country,  and  occupies 
its  largest  and  most  fertile  districts 
between  the  Danube  and  the  .^gean 
Sea.  Lord  Strangford,  Avith  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  natural  to  a  discoverer,  as¬ 
cribed  to  this  people  qualities  and  an 
importance  which  they  do  not  really 
possess ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
their  numbers  alone,  .and  the  extent  of 
the  territory  they  occupy,  entitle  them 
to  be  c.arefully  studied  by  any  one  who 
desires  to  obtain  even  a  superficial  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Eastern  affairs.  Far 
from  being  a  “  very  warlike  people,”  as 
Mr.  Arnold  describes  them,  they  are 
pacific  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  some¬ 
what  sloAv  of  intelligence,  very  super¬ 
stitious,  and  fond  of  a  quiet  pastoral  life. 
Though  their  language,  and  many  of 
their  physical  and  moral  characteristics, 
are  Slavonic,  they  are  descended  from  a 
Turanian, — Ugrian, — race,  and  in  many 
respects  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  them  and  the  peasants  of  North- 
Eastern  Russia,  who,  originally,  Turan¬ 
ians,  have  become  Slavonianized  under 
the  same  conditions  as  themselves.  Like 
the  “  Grc.at  Russians,”  the  Bulgarians 
are  distinguished  by  their  craftiness,  their 
patience,  their  good-nature,  and  their 
blind  obedience  to  authority.  They 
have  little  capacity  for  political  Avork, 
and  there  are  among  them  no  foreign 
elements  such  as  those  to  AA’hich  Russia 
owes  its  present  greatness.  Their  most 
important  national  movement,  that  of 
1841,  Avas  a  war  of  religion  against  the 
Mussulmans,  and  its  leading  spirit  was 
the  able  and  enthusiastic  Servian  prin¬ 
cess,  Lioubitza,  mother  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Prince  Michael,  who,  aided  by  a 
devoted  band  of  Servians  and  the  secret 
support  of  Russia,  hoped  to  free  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Servia  together  at  one  blow 
from  the  Turkish  rule,  and  unite  them  in 
a  single  independent  kingdom.  Her 
plans  failed  at  least  as  much  from  the 
political  apathy  of  the  Bulgarians  as 
through  the  moderation  of  her  son  and 


*  See  liis  brilliant  essay,  entitled  “Chaos,” 
in  “  The  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Adriatic.” 
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nnd  the  diplomatic  ability  of  the  Turkish 
Ministry. 

Since  then  there  have  been  several 
small  risings  in  Bulgaria,  all  of  which 
have  notoriously  been  produced  by  Rus¬ 
sian  Panslavist  committees  in  Iloumania 
and  Servia.  Tlje  last  of  these  occurred 
in  July,  1868.  The  tot.al  number  of  the 
insurgents,  so  far  as  could  be  asqertain- 
ed,  was  about  two  thousand,  and  all  the 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Turks  were  Bul¬ 
garian  refugees  from  Bucharest  and 
Belgrade.  Numerous  copies  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Bulgarian  people,  urging 
them  to  free  themselves  from  the  Turk¬ 
ish  rule,  were  circukated  in  the  country, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  j)rodHced 
any  impression,  as  there  was  no  local 
rising  in  any  part  of  Bulgaria.  One  of 
the  insurgent  leaders,  Stefan,  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  confesse<l 
that  his  band  had  been  provided  with 
arms  in  Servia,  and  that  a  Servian  com¬ 
mittee  at  Belgrade  had  promised  to  as¬ 
sist  them,  “  if  they  would  consent  to  the 
incorporation  of  Bulgaria  into  the  Ser¬ 
vian  State.”  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  w'as 
another  attempt  to  realize  the  plan  of 
the  Princess  Lioubitza,  which  is  now' 
the  favorite  dream  of  the  Servian  Radi¬ 
cals.  The  Bulgarian  chiefs,  however, 
declined  to  accept  their  terms,  and  went 
to  seek  further  assistance  from  the  Pan¬ 
slavist  committee  at  Bucharest. 

The  only  effect  of  these  frequent  in¬ 
surrections  has  been  to  stimulate  the 
Turkish  Government  to  improve  the 
condition  of  its  Bulgarian  subjects. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mithad  Pasha, — 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  energetic  offi¬ 
cials, — new  roads  have  been  made,  free 
schools  established,  English  steam-mills 
and  other  agricultural  improvements  in¬ 
troduced,  and  the  finances  so  economi¬ 
cally  managed  that  the  revenue  of  the 
province  is  now  four  times  as  much  as  it 
w’.as  formerly.  Another  reform,  which 
will  doubtless  be  even  more  appreciated 
by-  the  Bulgarians,  is  the  liberation  of 
their  Church  from  the  control  of  the 
Greek  patriarch  at  Constantinople.  Like 
all  the  Slavonians  in  Turkey,  the  Bul¬ 
garians  detest  the  Greeks  far  more  than 
they  do  the  Turks.  The  latter  they 
merely  look  upon  as  strangers,  with 
whom  they  can  h.ave  no  sympathy ;  but 
the  Greeks  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  their  persecutors  and  tyrants,  op¬ 


pressing  them  under  the  Byzantine  em¬ 
pire,  and  plundering  them  under  the 
rule  of  the  Sultans.  In  Bulgaria  the 
civil  administration  has  for  some  time 
been  purged  of  these  parasites,  but  the 
whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  administr.a- 
tion  is  still  in  Greek  hands.  It  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  the  Church  funds  are  scandal¬ 
ously  misapplied  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  .and  the  movement  in  fiivor  of  a 
Bulgarian  Church,  ruled  exclusively  by 
Bulgarian  eeclesiastics,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  earnest  .and  unanimous  collective 
effort  ever  made  by  the  Bulgarians.  The 
question  is  beset  with  difficulties,  but 
the  Turkish  (iovernment  seems  to  have 
resolutely  undertaken  its  solution,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  proposed 
reform  will  soon  be  carried  out.  When 
that  is  done,  the  Sultan  need  have  no 
fear,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  his  Bul¬ 
garian  subjects.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
a  few  enthus-iastic  theorists  among  them, 
who  dream  of  a  “  Bulgarian  kingdom,” 
men  w’ho  may  be  ranked  in  the  same 
category  with  the  followers  of  Prince 
I*itzij)io8,*  who  seriously  advocate,  on 
behalf  of  the  Greeks  of  Turkey,  the  ab¬ 
surd  plan  of  a  “  Byzantine  union,”  i.e., 
a  restoration  of  the  Lower  Empire,  with 
a  Greek  Ministry,  under  the  present  Ot¬ 
toman  dynasty.  Such  wild  and  utterly 
im|)ractlcable  aspirations  can  have  no 
influence  with  large  masses  of  men,  and 
will  certainly  never  furnish  a  ground 
for  insurrection  to  either  Bulgarians  or 
Greeks. 

When  people  talk  about  a  disruption 
of  Turkey  by  means  of  an  insurrection 
of  its  Christian  subjects,  they  entirely 
mistake  the  nature  of  the  danger  which 
threatens  the  Ottoman  rule.  In  the 
great  plain,  interrupted  only  by  the 
chain  of  the  Balkans,  which  stretches 
southward  from  the  Danube  to  the 
./Egcan  Sea,  the  Christian  inhabitants, 
— Bulgarians,  Armenians,  and  Romaic 
Greeks,  —  haye  no  speei.al  desire  to 
change  their  rulers,  though  they  have 
no  attachment  for  them,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  prefer  a  Christian  to  a  Mussulman 
Government.  Distinct  opposition  to  the 
Turkish  rule,  as  such,  only  begins  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  Albania.  Compared 


•  The  death  of  this  eccentric  adventurer  at 
Constantinople  was  announced  in  the  Uermaii 
papers  a  few  months  ago. 
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with  the  rest  of  the  population  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey,  the  Albanians  are  insignif¬ 
icant  in  numbers,  there  being  not  much 
more  than  1,300,000  of  them;  but  they 
have  given  more  trouble  to  the  Turkish 
Government  than  all  its  other  subjects 
put  together.  Hardy,  martial,  patriotic, 
and  remarkable  for  a  clear  and  vigorous 
intelligence,  this  splendid,  though  still 
half-barbarous  race,  promises  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  future  history  of 
the  Levant.  The  Albanians  have  never 
thoroughly  been  subdued  by  the  Turks  ; 
they  still  retain  many  of  their  national 
institutions,  and  are,  to  a  certain  degree, 
independent  of  the  central  Government, 
administering  their  own  local  afiiiirs, 
and  fiercely  resisting  any  attempt  of  the 
Turkish  authorities  to  interfere  with 
them.  At  the  same  time,  finding  no 
scope  for  their  ambition  and  martial 
spirit  in  their  native  mountains,  they 
have  furnished  the  Porte  with  many  of 
its  best  soldiers  and  statesmen  ;  and  they 
will,  doubtless,  continue  to  do  so  until 
some  more  congenial  field  for  their  ener¬ 
gies  should  offer  itself. 

Equally  jealous  of  their  independence, 
but  more  favored  by  geographical  po¬ 
sition  than  the  Albanians,  are  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  principality  of  Montene¬ 
gro.  This  little  state  has  a  population 
of  not  quite  200,000 ;  yet  it  has  kept  at 
bay  the  whole  pow’er  of  the  Sultans  for 
nearly  four  centuries.  This  is  due  jiartly 
to  the  martial  disposition  of  the  Monte¬ 
negrins,  but  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary 
configuration  of  their  country.  It  may 
be  roughly  described  as  a  huge  moun¬ 
tain  block,  half  as  large  as  Middlese-x, 
composed  mainly  of  inaccessible  rocks 
and  dangerous  marshes.  The  largest 
plain  in  Montenegro,  —  the  valley  in 
which  is  placed  Cettinye,  the  capital, — 
is  about  two  miles  long,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  broad.  So  strong  a  natural 
bulwark,  if  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
would  make  their  strategical  position  on 
the  side  of  Austria  almost  unassailable, 
and  enable  them  to  overawe  the  rebel¬ 
lious  populations  of  Bosnia  and  Albania 
north  and  south  of  it.  Being  occupied 
by  a  people  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Otto¬ 
man  rule,  and  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Servian  subjects  of  Turkey  in  their  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  Montenegro  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  Sul- 
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tan’s  difficulties.*  The  chronic  state  of 
insurrection,  of  which  this  little  State  is 
the  nucleus,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
present  outbreak  in  Dalmatia.  Whether 
this  outbreak  was  the  result  of  Monte¬ 
negrin,  or  which  is  the  same  thing — of 
Russian  intrigues,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  would 
have  been  speedily  crushed  if  the  insur¬ 
gents  had  not  been  allowed  to  pass  free¬ 
ly  into  Montenegrin  territory,  where  they 
take  refuge  when  pursued  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  troops,  returning  to  provoke  a  new 
rising  as  soon  as  their  enemies  have  de¬ 
parted.  It  is  by  precisely  the  same  tactics 
that  the  malcontents  of’  Bosnia  and  Al¬ 
bania  are  enabled  to  defy  with  impunity 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  Indeed, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  of 
Montenegro  is  composed  either  of  refu¬ 
gees,  or  of  the  descendants  of  refugees, 
from  Bosnia. 

It  is  nut  through  Bosnian  or  Albanian 
risings,  however,  that  Montenegro  can 
do  any  serious  injury  to  the  I’orte. 
What  renders  her  so  dangerous  is,  in  the 
first  place,  that  she  acts  as  the  tool  of 
Turkey’s  greatest  enemy — Russia.  Since 
1768  this  power  has  paid  the  prince  of 
Montenegro — nominally  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  losses  which  his  sulyects 
sustained  in  assisting  the  Russians  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  Dalmatia — a 
subsidy  of  8,000  ducats,  —  £4,000, — a 
year.  In  1857,  Prince  Danilo,  when  in 
Paris,  persuaded  the  French  Government 
to  add  to  the  above  subsidy  a  further 
sum  of  £2,000  a  year ;  but  French  in¬ 
fluence  at  Cettinye  can  only  hope  to  bo 
effectual  when  it  does  not  interfere  with 
Russian  designs ;  and  the  sort  of  protec¬ 
torate  which  the  latter  power  exercises 
over  Montenegro  has  now  become  so  gen¬ 
erally  recognized,  that  the  Government 

*  It  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  supposed  that 
Montenegro  is  a  dependency  of  the  Forte,  like 
Servia,  lioumania,  and  Egypt.  Though  the  Sul¬ 
tans  Have  always  refused  to  acknowledge  her  in¬ 
dependence,  her  princes  have  never  paid  any  trib¬ 
ute,  or  admitted  a  Turkish  soldier  or  official  into 
their  territory.  In  the  treaty  of  Sistova  (1791), 
the  Montenegrins  are,  it  is  true,  styled  “  Ottoman 
subjects but  there  is  no  express  treaty  stipula¬ 
tion  on  this  point,  and  in  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
Grahovo  (1838),  Montenegro  is  described  as  an 
“independent  power.”  In  1 850-8,  the  question 
of  suzerainty  was  raised  by  the  Porto  at  the  inter¬ 
national  conferences  which  took  place  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  but  it  has  remained  unsettled  to  this  day. 
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of  SL  Petersburg  only  the  other  day 
found  it  necessary  to  volunteer  an  as¬ 
surance  to  Austria  of  its  having  secured 
Montenegrin  neutrality  in  the  Dalmatian 
insurrection.  Another,  perhaps  even  a 
more  important  element  of  danger,  is 
that  the  Montenegrins  are  the  only  j)eople 
of  the  Servian  race  who  fonn  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State.  In  Bosnia  and  Herzego¬ 
vina  the  Servians  are  subjects  of  the 
Porte ;  in  the  principality  of  Servia,  too, 
they  are  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  depen¬ 
dent  upon  it ;  it  is  only  in  Montenegro 
that  the  aspirations  of  the  Servian  nation 
can  be  freely  and  openly  declared  and 
fostered.  And  it  is  not  only  because 
Montenegro  is  independent  that  she  so 
warmly  supports  the  national  designs. 
Her  people,  living  on  a  barren  soil,  and 
continually  recruited  by  refugees  from 
the  neighboring  Turkish  districts,  find 
their  present  territory  insufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  the  means  of  existence, 
and  they  look  with  a  longing  eye  on  the 
rich  plains  which  lie  at  their  feet.  Most 
of  the  wars  between  Turkey  and  Mon¬ 
tenegro  have  been  caused  by  the  Mon¬ 
tenegrins  having  been  driven  by  sheer 
starvation  to  rush  out  of  their  mountain 
fastnesses  for  purposes  of  plunder.  .Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years,  the  Ottoman  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  order  to  prevent  these 
raids,  has  ceded  to  Montenegro  some 
fertile  districts  on  its  frontier,  and  has 
permitted  merchandise,  to  be  imported 
into  the  country  free  of  duty  through  the 
|)ort  of  Antivari,  on  the  Adriatic.  But 
these  concessions  have  not  sufficed  to 
remedy  the  evil,  and  the  Montenegrins, 
who  live  at  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  sea 
on  one  side  and  from  their  Servian 
countrymen  on  the  other,  eagerly  seize 
upon  every  opportunity  of  extending 
their  territory.  Thus,  besides  gratifying 
their  national  pride,  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  Servian  empire  would 
also  bring  them  more  material  advanta¬ 
ges.  When  the  Montenegrin  Prince 
Danilo  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  the 
Servian  hospodar,  Alexander  Karageor- 
gievitch,  urging  him  to  make  Servia  in¬ 
dependent,  and  declare  himself  king,  the 
patriotism  was  perhaps  not  quite  disin¬ 
terested  which  prompted  him  to  add 
that,  in  that  case,  “  he  would  be  proud 
to  mount  guard  in  his  Majesty’s  palace.” 

Though  the  Turks  call  them  barbarians 
and  “  mountain  robbers,”  the  Montene¬ 


grins  are  really  more  civilized  than  most 
of  the  ])Opulations  under  the  Ottoman 
rule.  They  have  a  civil  and  criminal 
code,  public  schools,  and  a  printing-press, 
whose  establishment  dates  from  the  year 
1405,  w  hen  most  of  the  religious  books 
used  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were 
published  in  3Iontenegro.  All  the  germs 
of  civilization  are  there,  but  they  cannot, 
of  course,  be  satisfactorily  developed,  so 
long  as  the  people  remain  in  their  ])rea- 
ent  state  of  constant  warfare.  Every 
able-bodied  man  between  the  ages  of  sev¬ 
enteen  and  fifty  is  not  only  liable  to  mil¬ 
itary  service,  but  actually  enrolled  in 
the  Montenegiin  army,  and  compelled, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  present  himself 
fully  armed  for  battle  at  the  first  sum¬ 
mons  of  his  chief.  The  standing  army 
consists  of  18,000  men,  armed  with 
breech-loaders,  and  drilled  by  Hussian 
officers,  who  have  also  presented  the 
prince  with  some  rifled  cannon  sent  by 
their  Government. 

An  alliance  between  Montenegro  and 
Servia,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  from 
Turkey  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Her¬ 
zegovina,  and  forming  an  independent 
Servian  State,  would  be  a  formidable 
combination  which  the  Porte  would  find 
it  diflicult  to  resist,  even  supposing  that 
none  of  the  other  Christian  nationalities 
would  seize  the  opportunity  of  striking 
a  blow  against  the  common  enemy  on 
their  own  account.  Much  would,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  great 
powers  on  such  an  occasion ;  but  their 
policy  would  probably  be  shaped  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  alliance 
would  take  place.  At  present  there  is 
not  much  prospect  of  our  hearing  of  any 
genuine  movement  of  this  kind, — by 
which  we  mean  not  a  movement  got  u]» 
by  foreign  intriguers  or  the  hot-headed 
students  of  the  “  Omladina  ”  Society  at 
Belgrade,  who  talk  of  declaring  war 
against  both  Austria  and  Turkey  in  or¬ 
der  to  gather  all  the  people  of  the  Ser¬ 
vian  race  into  the  same  fold, — but  a  real 
national  movement,  like  that  of  1815, 
when  all  classes  rose  against  the  Turkish 
rule.  Montenegro  is  still  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  at  the  beck  and  call  of  Russia,  and 
its  half  barbarous  warriors  would  be 
ready  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  for 
extending  their  territpry  and  adding  to 
their  military  glory.  The  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  might  have  been  said  of  Servia 
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fifteen  years  ago,  when  she  was  ruled  by 
a  prince  who  could  not  read,  and  her 
people  were  plunged  in  ignorance  and 
superstition.  Hut  since  then  she  has 
made  great  progress.  Many  of  the  re¬ 
forms  of  the  late  Prince  jMichael  were  no 
doubt  too  servile  imitations  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  France,  where  he  w'as  educat¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  he  has 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  civilized 
and  constitutional  State,  and  we  see  the 
results  of  his  wise  policy  in  the  energy 
with  which  the  Servians  are  betaking 
themselves  to  the  development  of  their 
material  resources,  and  in  their  increas¬ 
ing  distaste  for  political  adventures. 
Another  consequence  of  the  spread  of 
enlightenment  and  liberal  itistitutions  in 
Servia  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to 
shake  off  the  influence  of  foreign  powers. 
Up  to  the  date  of  the  Crimean  war,  Ser¬ 
via  was  constantly  engaged  in  conflicts 
with  the  I’ortc,  and  the  assistance  given 
to  her  by  Russia,  who  then,  as  now,  took 
every  opportunity  of  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  Sultans,  naturally  inclined 
her  to  look  with  respect  and  gratitude 
on  the  Czar,  and  to  form  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  liis  position  among  the  other 
European  powers.  “  We  esteemed,” 
says  a  Servian  writer,  “the  military 
glory  of  France,  we  knew  that  England 
ruled  the  seas,  we  distrusted  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  we  hated  the  Turks,  but  we  were 
filled  with  awe  at  the  might  of  Russia.” 
Since  the  capture  of  Sebastopol  and  the 
treaty  of  1850,  by  which  Servia  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  West¬ 
ern  powers,  these  opinions  have  under¬ 
gone  a  great  change.  The  Servians 
now  have  a  greater  idea  of  the  power  of 
France  than  of  that  of  Russia,  to  whom 
they  have  transferred  the  distrust  they 
formerly  felt  towards  Austria  ;  and  the 
latter  power — thanks  to  the  skilful  pol¬ 
icy  of  Count  Beust  in  the  matter  of  the 
removal  of  the  Turkish  garrisons —  is 
now  even  regarded  with  favor.  As  for 
England,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  philo- 
Turkish  traditions  which  still  haunt  our 
Foreign  Office  prevent  our  relations  with 
this  promising  State  from  being  so  cor¬ 
dial  as  might  be  desired. 

Perhaps  the  least  dangerous  of  the 
Sultan’s  enemies  is  Roumania.  The  Rou- 
nums  are  very  fond  of  vaporing  about 
a  “Daco-Rouman  Empire,”  and  assert¬ 
ing  their  claims  to  Bulgaria  and  the 


Austrian  Banat ;  but  their  power  is  ridic¬ 
ulously  incommensurate  with  their  pre¬ 
tensions.  Vain,  corrupt,  effeminate,  and 
flighty,  they  have  none  of  the  material 
out  of  which  strong  nations  are  made. 
They  are  torn  up  into  factions,  their  so¬ 
ciety  is  the  most  dissolute  in  Europe, 
and  their  army  is  utterly  incapable  of 
bearing  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign. 
Prince  Charles  of  llohenzollern,  their 
new  hospodar,  has  many  estimable  qual¬ 
ities,  but  his  efforts  to  check  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  officials  and  render  the  people 
more  fit  for  parliamentary  government 
have  hitherto  only  served  to  make  him 
unpopular.  It  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  frothy  vanity  of  the  Roumans  that 
his  marriage  with  a  German  lady  of  high 
birth, — the  Princess  of  Wied, — instead 
of,  as  was  hoped,  with  a  Russian  grand- 
duchess, — has  so  greatly  increased  his 
unpopularity  that  people  at  Bucharest 
already  talk  of  a  revolution.  Such  an 
event  would  be  a  serious  misfortune  for 
the  Rouman  nation.  Prince  Charles  is 
not  a  man  of  brilliant  abilities,  but  his 
German  calmness  of  temperament  and 
love  of  order  have  been  of  great  service 
in  checking  the  busy,  intriguing  restless¬ 
ness  of  his  subjects.  A  native  hospodar, 
like  Couza,  would  only  bring  back  the 
anarchy  which,  uj)  to  the  accession  of 
the  present  prince,  has  been  for  years  the 
chronic  state  of  the  country ;  and  a  for¬ 
eigner  would  hardly  venture  to  renew 
the  hazardous  experiment  of  bidding  for 
the  Rouman  throne. 

Looking  at  the  various  Christian  na¬ 
tionalities  which  are  thrown  together  in 
the  Levant,  we  find,  among  a  mass  of 
conflicting  interests  and  floating,  inde¬ 
terminate  aspirations,  only  one  race — 
the  Servian — which  has  a  clear  aim  and 
vital  national  forces  for  carrying  it  out. 
What  will  be  the  political  programme 
of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Albanians 
when  civilization  makes  them  ripe  for 
political  action  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  say ;  certainly  neither  Greece,  with 
her  bankrupt  treasury  and  her  anny  of 
place-hunters,  nor  Roumania,  with  her 
feeble  army  and  administration,  could 
tempt  them  to  share  her  fortunes.  The 
present  state  of  Turkey  is,  as  was  well 
said  by  Lord  Strangford,  a  chaos ;  and 
it  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  will  come 
out  of  it.  A  more  pertinent  question  at 
this  moment  is  whether,  supposing  that 
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any  of  the  complications  which  are  now 
constantly  cropping  up  in  the  Levant 
should  lead  to  a  w'ar,  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  revolution  breaking  out  in  Turkey 
itself.  If  we  are  to  believe  some  of  our 
newspapers,  the  Turkish  empire  is  a  house 
of  cards  which  a  breath  will  knock  to 
pieces.  We  have  more  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  Sultan,  and  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  preceding  pages  that  anything  like 
a  real  national  revolution  is  not  at  all 
probable.  Where,  in  the  first  place,  is 
the  revolution  to  break  out  ?  The  Greeks 
in  Turkey  are  satisfied.  The  Bulgarians 
have  nothing  to  make  them  fight.  The 
utmost  that  is  to  be  feared  is  a  few  of 
the  usual  risings  in  Bosnia,  Albania,  and 
Thessaly,  which  the  Turkish  troops  could 
easily  put  down,  as  they  have  done  so 
many  tunes  before.  Of  course,  Greece, 
and  perhaps  Servia,  would  show  a  dis- 
{>08ition  to  attack  the  Sultan  in  his  hour 
of  difficulty  ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the 
guaranteeing  powers  to  prevent  that. 
For,  so  long  as  Turkey  remains  a 
“chaos,”  it  would  be  mere  folly  to  leave 


the  Sultan  and  his  enemies  “  to  fight  it 
out  between  them,”  as  has  been  so  often 
proposed  by  our  modern  Philhellenists. 
The  present  state  of  things  in  Turkey  is 
not  satisfactory,  but  i  t  is  far  preferable 
to  the  anarchy  and  civil  war  which  w'ould 
be  the  certain  consequence  if  the  Euro¬ 
pean  protection  given  to  the  Porte  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  W'cre  now  withdrawn. 
When  the  Christian  nationalities  of  the 
Lewant  become  able  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves,  when  they  are  agreed  as  to  how 
they  shall  be  ruled,  and  strong  enough 
to  prevent  any  aspiring  State  from  clos¬ 
ing  to  the  rest  of  Europe  Constantinople 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube ;  then, 
but  not  till  then,  will  it  become  both  the 
duty  and  the  interest  of  the  powers  to 
abandon  the  Ottoman  dominion.  That 
such  a  time  will  come,  and  at  no  very 
distant  period,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe ;  but  in  the  mc.an  while  the  in¬ 
terests  involved  in  the  preservation  of 
order  in  the  Levant  are  far  too  groat  to 
be  lightly  hazarded  for  the  satisfaction 
of  a  theory. 
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We  have  been  educated  to  regard 
the  sun  as  the  one  and  only  source  of 
the  earth’s  heat,  and  by  a  gratuitous  in¬ 
ference  we  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
rest  of  the  celestial  bodies  as  sources  of 
cold.  Although  we  do  not,  like  the  In¬ 
dians,  give  to  the  moon  a  name  that 
signifies  “cold-darter,” yet  when  we  see 
her  shining  with  silvery  whiteness  we 
look  for  atmospheric  conditions  the 
reverse  of  sultry.  Similarly  of  the  stars, 
when  they  glitter  with  abnormal  bril¬ 
liancy,  we  expect  extra  chilliness  and  go 
forth  into  the  night  with  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  precautions  against  cold-catching. 
We  do  undoubtedly  get  eager  airs  with 
clear  skies ;  not  because  the  tuoon  and 
stars  shed  cold  upon  us,  but  because  the 
earth,  when  there  is  no  cloud-coat  to 
cover  it,  radiates  its  M’armth  freely  into 
surrounding  space. 

It  is  tolerably  obvious  that  both  moon 
and  stars  must  impart  to  the  ether,  or 
whatever  we  may  call  the  interplanetary 
medium,  a  certain  amount  of  heat. 
Not  much,  but  something ;  and  of  the 


some  the  earth  must  receive  its  tittle. 
We  get  their  light,  and  with  all  known 
sources  of  light  there  is  some  heat,  no 
cold  illuminator  having  yet  been  found. 
When  the  light  from  a  star  is  an.alysed  ; 
when,  by  means  of  a  prism,  the  beam  is, 
as  it  were,  unravelled,  and  its  separate 
fibres  are  arranged  in  a  definite  order, 
as  they  are  in  a  spectrum,  we  find  that 
the  assorted  r.a^’s  liave  different  proper¬ 
ties  :  some,  which  are  blue  to  the  eye, 
possess  the  power  of  exciting  actions  in 
chemical  compounds  ;  others,  which  are 
yellow,  as  far  as  we  know  only  affect  us 
■with  the  impres.sion  of  light,  and  have 
no  other  property  :  but  others  again, 
which  are  red,  give  us  the  sensation  of 
he.at  and  cause  a  thermometer  to  rise 
under  their  influence.  So  the  red  com- 
onents  of  a  star’s  light  h.ave  come  to 
e  regarded  as  the  “heat-rays,”  and 
no  star  has  been  met  with  th.at  does 
not  exhibit  some  proportion  of  these 
in  its  prismatic  spectrum.  Some,  it  is 
true,  have  them  in  very  smtill  quantity, 
but  thc.se  are  only  the  fainter  twinklcrs 
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that  loom  far,  very  far  away,  ami  whose 
comparatively  sluggish  heat  undulations 
have  been  absorbed  on  their  long  jour¬ 
ney  to  our  system,  or  else  those  nearer 
lights  whose  small  magnitude  makes 
them  appear  remote.  The  moon,  too, 
reflecting  the  illumination  that  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  sun,  gives  us  the  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  solar  warmth,  for  in 
the  moon-light  spectrum  there  is  the 
persistent  red  element  that  indicates  ca¬ 
loric. 

Xow  the  moon’s  heat  and  the  stars’ 
heat  are  not  superfluities.  They  each 
play  a  part  in  the  economy  of  the  uni¬ 
verse;  we  on  the  earth  are  benefited 
by  each  to  its  degree.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  affects  us  the  most : 
on  first  thought  one  would  say  the  moon, 
because  of  her  proximity.  But  she  is 
only  a  reflector,  and  not  a  furnace,  like 
sun  or  star :  although  she  doubtless  gets 
intensely  hot  by  insolation— having  no  at¬ 
mosphere  to  screen  her — yet  the  heat  that 
she  sends  to  us  may  be  small  in  amount 
and  of  a  kind  not  to  be  felt  at  the 
earth’s  surface.  There  is  heat  and  heat. 
The  calorific  rays  from  an  original 
source  like  sun,  star,  or  furnace,  pene¬ 
trate  transparent  media,  such  as  glass 
or  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  heat  radiat¬ 
ing  from  a  body  warmed  by  those  rays 
will  not  pass  through  such  media.  Upon 
this  principle  are  formed  the  reservoirs 
for  storing  solar  heat,  of  which  we  have 
been  hearing  lately ;  and  it  was  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  these  diverse  properties  that  a 
solar  oven  was  constructed,  whereby  a 
steak  was  cooked  one  sultry  day  in  July, 
1888.  The  hot  chamber  was  formed  of 
a  cigar-box  blackened  inside  and  cover¬ 
ed  by  a  gl.ass  lid ;  the  meat  Avas  placed 
within,  and  the  sun  was  allowed  to 
shine  perpendicularly  upon  the  glass ; 
the  direct  rays  passed  through,  and  in¬ 
tensely  heated  the  internal  air,  but  the 
heat  absorbed  by  this  and  radiated 
from  the  blackened  sides  of  the  box 
was  stopped,  and,  there  being  no  escape 
for  it,  it  accumulated  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  something  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  steak  Avas  done.  I’otatoes,  by  the 
Avay,  were  included  in  the  baking. 

kStar-heat  pervades  space  and  doubtless 
perceptibly  Avarms  it.  Fourrier,  in  his 
analytical  theory  of  heat,  urges  that  if 
it  w'cre  not  for  this  astral  heat,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  space  Avould  bo  loAver  than 


it  is,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  our  ter¬ 
restrial  extremes  of  warmth  and  cold 
would  be  wider,  and  our  polar  colds 
much  more  intense  than  Ave  find  them. 
Humboldt  anticipates  objections  to  the 
use  of  the  term  beneficial  applied  to  the 
frigidity  of  the  interplanetary  regions  by 
invoking  the  imagination  of  the  climatic 
conditions  of  our  habitable  regions  if  the 
degree  of  this  frigidity  Avere  vastly  lower 
than  it  is  noAv  assumed  to  be.  He  points 
out  that  the  loss  of  heat  which  the  earth 
and  its  atmosphere  experience,  arises 
from  the  diflerence  of  temperature  be¬ 
tween  the  vault  of  heaven  and  the  high¬ 
er  atmospheric  strata  ;  and,  says  he,  how 
enormous  Avould  be  this  loss  of  heat,  if 
the  regions  of  space,  instead  of  the  tem- 
l^erature  they  noAV  possess,  and  Avhich  Ave 
designate  as  —  70°  of  a  mercury  ther¬ 
mometer,  had  a  temperature  of  about 
—  1400°  or  even -many  thousand  times 
loAver  !  Poisson,  another  heat-philoso¬ 
pher,  Avas  compelled  in  the  course  of  his 
lUA'cstigations  to  consider  the  calorific 
poAver  of  stars’  light  as  an  important 
meteorological  elemeut ;  he  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  the  changes  from  time 
to  time  witnessed  or  evidenced  in  the 
climatic  condition  of  our  globe  have  been 
due  to  its  passage  through  regions  of 
space  variously,  sometimes  more,  some¬ 
times  less,  Avarmed  by  it.  This  conjec¬ 
ture,  however,  Avas  thrown  out  before 
the  recent  investigations  upon  the  geolog¬ 
ical  effects  of  certain  inequalities  of  vast 
period  in  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth 
and  the  changes  of  temperature  due  to 
the  consequent  increments  and  decre¬ 
ments  of  solar  heat. 

We  are  led  to  speak  of  these  curious 
points  from  noting  the  impulse  that  has 
lately  been  given  to  the  subject  of  lunar 
and  stellar  thennometry  ;  several  obser¬ 
vers  of  note  hav’ing  independently  and 
almost  simultaneously  attacked  it.  The 
Earl  of  Ilosse,  taking  advantage  of  the 
light  and  heat-grasping  power  of  the 
stupendous  telescope  constructed  by  his 
illustrious  father,  has  been  condensing 
moon-heat  with  a  vicAv  to  its  measure¬ 
ment,  while  Mr.  Huggins,  famed  in  spec¬ 
troscopy,  and  3Ir.  Stone,  a  Greenwich 
astronomer,  have  been  respectively  using 
the  telescopic  powers  at  their  disposal 
in  attempts  to  compare  the  relative  calo¬ 
rific  effects  of  the  brighter  stars.  This 
last  is  a  research  entirely  novel ;  the  form- 
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er — the  thermometry  of  the  moon — is 
not  unique,  a  few  detached  eiperiments 
thereon  having  been  made  at  various 
times  during  the  past  two  centuries. 
The  earlier  of  these  were  resultless :  they 
could  not  have  been  otherwise,  from  the 
instruments  that  were  employed.  We 
know  this  now,  but  probably  the  old  ob¬ 
servers  had  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
moon’s  warmth,  and  thought  they  could 
measure  it  by  an  ordinary  thermometer. 
This  was  the  tool  employed  by  one 
Tschimausen,  M'ho  condensed  the  moon¬ 
light  by  means  ofburning-glasses  in  hope 
of  getting  measurable  warmth,  some¬ 
where  about  the  year  1699.  Of  course 
he  got  nothing.  The  famous  La  Hire 
followed  suit  some  half  a  dozen  years 
after,  using  a  three-foot  burning  mirror 
and  the  most  delicate  thermometer  then 
known  ;  he  too  could  obtain  no  indica¬ 
tion,  though  his  mirror  condensed  the 
light,  and  any  heat  with  it,  some  300 
times;  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of 
light  falling  upon  the  reflector  was  con¬ 
centrated  upon  a  spot  one  three-hun¬ 
dredth  of  its  area.  After  these  failures, 
a  century  elapsed,  and  then  Howard,  and 
subsequently  Prevost,  attempted  to  gain 
direct  evidence  of  lunar  caloric,  but  since 
they  had  only  expansion  thermometers 
at  their  command,  their  results  were 
v.alueless  ;  for  one,  from  some  accidental 
circumstance,  brought  out  a  temperature 
obviously  too  high,  while  the  other  found 
negative  heat ! 

But  with  Seebeck’s  discovery  of  the 
excitation  of  electricity  by  the  action  of 
heat  upon  certain  electrical  conductors 
came  a  method  of  detecting  changes  of 
temperature  inflnitesimally  small.  When 
plates  of  two  metals,  say  bismuth  and 
antimony,  are  soldered  together  and  the 
point  of  junction  is  heated,  an  electric 
current  is  established  from  one  metal  to 
the  other;  this  may  bo  carried  off  by 
wires  and  caused  to  deflect  a  galvano¬ 
meter,  the  needle  of  which  becomes  an 
index  whereby  the  greater  or  less  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  current  can  be  measured ;  and 
Mnce  the  current  varies  with  the  warmth 
that  generates  it,  the  measure  of  the  one 
becomes  a  measure  of  the  other,  and  the 
metal  plates  and  needle  together  form  a 
thermometer  very  different  from  the  in¬ 
strument  to  which  wo  generally  apply 
that  name.  Now,  by  multiplying  the 
metal  plates  and  increasing  the  delicacy 


of  the  galvanometer,  any  degree  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  can  be  secured ;  indeed  the  in¬ 
strument  may  be  rendered  so  acute  as  to 
be  unmanageable,  the  warmth  of  a  man’s 
body  several  yards  off*  sufficing  to  set  the 
needle  a-ijuivering.  Melloni  was  the  first 
to  apply  It,  and  in  some  of  his  early  ex¬ 
periments  he  succeeded  in  measuring  the 
vital  heat  of  diflTerent  insects  and  in  de¬ 
tecting  the  warmth  accompanying  the 
luminous  glow  of  phosphorus.  It  was 
while  performing  this  last  test  of  the 
powers  of  his  new  calorimeter  that  he 
bethought  himself  of  trying  it  upon  the 
moon.  So  he  concentrated  the  lunar  rays, 
by  means  of  a  metallic  mirror,  iijion  the 
face  of  his  thermopile,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  needle  swing  in  the  direction 
indicating  heat ;  but  it  turned  the  oppo¬ 
site  way,  proving  that  the  anterior  and 
exposed  surface  of  the  pile  was  colder 
than  its  i»osterior  face.  Here  was  an 
anomaly.  Did  the  moon,  then,  shed  cold? 
No,  the  reverse  action  was  due  to  the 
frigorific  eflfect  of  a  clear  sky  :  the  pile 
cooled  more  rapidly  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  and  a  current  was  generated 
by  this  disturbance  of  the  thermal  cijuili- 
brium — a  current,  however,  of  opposite 
character  to  that  which  would  have  been 
produced  if  the  moon  had  rendered  the 
exposed  face  of  the  pile  warmer  than 
that  which  was  turned  away  from  the 
sky.  Melloni’s  experiments  ivere  made 
about  the  year  1831. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this,  the  late 
Professor  Forbes  set  about  some  inves¬ 
tigations  upon  the  j)olarization  of  heat, 
which  involved  the  use  of  a  very  sensi¬ 
tive  thermopile,  and  he  was  tempted  to 
repeat  Melloni’s  moon-test,  with  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  lens  for  a  mirror  as  a  con¬ 
denser.  The  diameter  of  this  lens  was 
30  inches  and  its  focus  about  40  inches ; 
of  course  it  was  of  the  polygonal  con¬ 
struction  familiar  to  light-house  keepers 
and  their  visitors,  the  grinding  of  a 
thirty-ineh  lens  of  continuous  surface  not 
having  been  contemplated  in  those  days. 
Allowing  for  j)08sible  losses  from  surface- 
reflection  or  absorption  by  the  glass,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  lunar  light  and 
heat  would  be  concentrated  three  thou¬ 
sand  times.  ( )nc  fine  night  in  1 834,  near 
the  time  of  full  moon,  the  lens  and  ther¬ 
mopile  were  put  to  the  test ;  first  the 
condensed  beam  of  moon-rays  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  fall  upon  the  pile  and  then  it  was 
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screened  by  an  interposed  board.  The 
exposures  and  screenings  were  repeated 
many  times;  but  Professor  Forbes  was 
always  disappointed  with  the  effect,  for 
it  was  nearly  nil.  There  was  a  suspicion 
of  movement  in  the  galvanometer  needle, 
but  the  amplitude  of  the  swing  was  mi¬ 
croscopic,  possibly  not  greater  than  a 
quarter  of  a  degree.  Assuming  that  this 
deflection  may  have  resulted.  Professor 
Forbes  subsecjuently  proceeded  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  amount  of  heat  th:it  it  repre¬ 
sented.  liy  exposing  his  pile  and  a  ther¬ 
mometer  to  one  and  the  same  source  of 
artificial  heat  he  was  enabled  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  indications  of 
each,  and  when  he  had  done  this  and 
made  all  allowances  for  the  condensing 
power  of  his  lens,  he  concluded  that  the 
w'arming  effect  of  the  full  moon  upon  our 
lower  atmosphere  was  only  equal  to 
about  the  two  hundred  thousandth  part 
of  a  centigrade  degree  ! 

From  what  has  since  been  learned  it 
appears  strange  that,  with  such  a  con¬ 
densing  power,  such  an  insignificant  re¬ 
sult  should  have  come  out ;  but  there  w’as 
one  point  to  which  Forbes  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  given  the  consideration  it 
demanded.  The  sky  was  covered,  he 
tells  us,  with  a  thin  haze.  Here  was  the 
secret,  no  doubt,  of  his  comparative  fail¬ 
ure  ;  this  haze  entirely  cut  off  the  little 
heat  the  moon  had  to  give.  When  Mel- 
loni,  using  a  similar  lens,  repeated  his 
experiments  under  the  pure  sky  of  Na¬ 
ples,  he  saw  his  galvanometer  swerve 
three  or  four  degrees  whenever  the 
moon’s  condensed  light  fell  uj)on  the 
pile ;  from  which  he  concluded  that  the 
moon  gave  w’armth  by  no  means  insignif¬ 
icant,  though  he  did  not  take  the  pains 
to  infer  the  actual  degree  upon  any 
known  scale. 

This  last  essay  of  Melloni’s  w'as  made 
in  1846.  Ten  years  elapsed  before  it 
was  repeated,  and  then  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth,  w'ho  was  about  to  test  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  lofty  astronomical  station  by 
carrying  instruments  to  the  summit  of 
Teneriffe,  placed  this  subject  upon  his 
programme,  thinking  reasonably,  that  in 
lugher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  he 
might  catch  some  of  the  warmth  that  is 
intercepted  in  its  passage  through  those 
to  the  earth.  lie  furnished  himself  with 
a  pile  and  thermomultiplier,  as  the  sen¬ 
sitive  galvanometer  has  been  termed  ; 


but  he  used  no  lens,  contenting  himself 
with  a  polished  metal  cone  in  front  of 
the  pile  to  collect  and  reflect  the  lunar 
heat  upon  its  face.  There  w.as  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  effect  at  this  elevation  of 
10,000  feet :  when  the  cone  was  turned 
toward  the  moon,  the  needle  swung  to¬ 
ward  the  heat  side  of  the  scale  through 
a  perceptible  angle,  and  when  it  was 
turned  toward  the  sky  opposite  to  the 
moon,  the  needle  returned  to  zero.  By 
repeating  this  alternation  of  exposures, 
an  average  deflection  was  obtained  which 
was  free  from  the  effects  of  slight  dis-  * 
turbing  causes.  Then  it  became  of  in¬ 
terest  to  learn  what  this  average  deflec¬ 
tion  meant  in  terms  of  any  terrestrial 
source  of  w'armth,  and  Professor  Smyth 
found  that  it  was  equivalent  to  one- 
seventeenlh  part  of  that  which  his  warm 
hand  produced  when  it  was  held  three 
feet  from  the  pile,  or  about  twice  that  of 
a  Price’s  candle  fifteen  feet  distant,  lie 
left  as  an  afterwork  the  conversion  of 
this  warmth  into  its  equivalent  on  a 
known  scale.  The  translation  was  quite 
recently  made  in  France  by  M.  Mario- 
Davy,  and  the  result  showed  that  the 
moon-heat  experienced  upon  the  moun¬ 
tain-top  amounted  to  750  millionths  of 
Centigrade  degree. 

If  proverb-makers  based  their  maxims 
on  strict  reasoning,  and  not,  as  they  too 
frequently  do,  on  prirna-facie  evidence, 
we  should  be  justified  in  ascribing  very 
great  heating  power  to  the  lunar  rays. 
The  sailor  says  that  “  the  full  moon  eats 
clouds  the  Indians  have  an  adage  that 
“  the  full  moon  grows  fat  on  clouds 
the  French  peasants  have  a  similar  say¬ 
ing  ;  and  even  philosophers  have  asserted 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  full  moon 
to  clear  a  previously  cloudy  sky.  Now 
if  this  were  true  it  would  evidence 
considerable  e\aporative  power  in  the 
moon’s  rays,  or,  in  other  words,  con¬ 
siderable  heat.  But  it  has  of  late  been 
shown  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  full 
moon  nights  being  clearer  than  any 
others,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  on  the 
lower  earth,  though  Professor  Smyth  did 
notice  a  tendency  of  the  full  moon  to 
disperse  thin  hazy  clouds  at  the  summit 
of  Teneriffe.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
popular  notion  about  the  sky  clearing  is 
erroneous,  the  true  explanation  being 
that  the  full  moon  so  lights  up  the  sky 
as  to  make  it  appear  clearer  than  it  was 
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before  the  moon  rose.  Professor  Smyth’s 
observation  of  the  evaporation  of  high 
fleecy  clouds  accounts  for  as  much 
warmth  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  the 
moon  to  shed.  Yet,  if  this  amount, 
whatever  it  may  be,  comes  into  our  own 
atmosphere,  we  ought  to  feel  its  effects, 
even  though  a  thermometer  exposed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  moon  shows  no  trace  of  it. 
Tliere  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  we 
do  experience  such  effects :  ISIr.  Park 
Harrison,  who  has  devoted  a  vast  amount 
of  time  to  the  collation  of  meteorolo¬ 
gical  observations,  finds  unmistakable 
evidence  of  them.  But  a  strange  appa¬ 
rent  anomaly  is  revealed : — When  the 
moon  gives  us  most  warmth  we  feel  the 
greatest  cold  !  The  explanation  of  this 
lies  in  the  fact  of  the  slight  clearing 
tendency  above  alluded  to.  The  clearer 
the  sky  the  more  freely  the  earth’s  heat 

f)a8ses  away  into  space,  and  consequent- 
y  the  colder  we  feel.  So  that  while  the 
moon  warms  us  she  cools  us.  We  have 
an  analogy  to  this  peculiar  condition  in 
the  case  of  sun-heat :  for  it  is  frequently 
noticed  that  tliick  hazy  summer  days  are 
hotter  than  those  during  which  the  sky 
is  perfectly  clear. 

For  various  reasons,  meteorological  as 
well  as  cosmical,  it  bwomes  of  interest 
to  measure  the  radiant  heat  of  the  moon. 
We  have  sketched  the  fruitless  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  this  end,  and 
those  which  were  incomplete  or  of  un¬ 
certain  result.  We  come  now  to  touch 
upon  the  recent  more  conclusive  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  Earl  of  Kosse.  When  we 
look  back  upon  the  old  trials,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  instruments  employed, 
sensitive  as  they  w'ere,  were  yet  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  for  the  purpose.  It  seems 
that  the  want  of  delicacy  was  not  in 
the  thermo-piles  that  converted  the  heat 
into  w'eak  electric  currents,  but  in  the 
galvanometers  by  which  the  weak  cur¬ 
rents  were  sought  to  be  measured.  Now 
these  were  formed  of  ordinary  magnetic 
needles,  poised  upon  |K)ints  or  turning 
upon  pivots,  the  motion  of  the  needle  in 
each  case  being  impeded  to  some  extent 
by  friction  at  its  bearings.  Then,  again, 
npon  small,  that  is  short,  needles,  feeble 
deflections  are  with  difficulty  seen,  and 
those  caused  by  the  weak  currents  gen¬ 
erated  by  moon-heat  were,  perhaps,  too 
small  to  be  seen  at  all.  But  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  requirements  of 


sub-Atlantic  telegraphy  brought  about 
the  invention  of  an  exceedingly  delicate 
galvanometer,  in  which  the  needle  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  hair,  and  its  most  minute 
deflections  are  rendered  visible  by  a 
small  mirror  which  reflects  a  beam  from 
an  adjacent  lamp  on  to  a  distant  scale, 
so  that  an  almost  imperceptible  twist  of 
the  needle  causes  a  large  displacement 
of  the  reflected  light-spot.  Here,  then, 
was  an  indicator  capable  of  rendering 
visible  the  most  feeble  of  electric  cur¬ 
rents  generated  in  a  thenno-pile.  It 
was  not  invented  long  before  it  was 
turned  to  use  by  the  astronomers.  The 
Earl  of  Itosse  was  the  first  to  test  its 
capabilities  upon  the  moon  ;  and  others, 
as  we  sh.all  presently  see,  have  employed 
its  powers  upon  the  measurement  of 
thermal  currents,  generated  by  the  heat 
from  the  stars. 

Lord  Uosse,  using  a  reflecting  tele¬ 
scope,  of  three  feet  aperture,  set  about 
measuring  the  lunar  warmth,  with  a 
view  to  estimating,  first  wh.at  proportion 
of  it  comes  from  the  interior  of  the  moon 
itself,  and  is  not  due  to  solar  heating; 
second,  that  which  falls  from  the  sun 
upon  the  lunar  surface,  and  is  then  re¬ 
flected  to  us  ;  and  third,  that  which  fall¬ 
ing  from  the;  sun  upon  the  moon  is  first 
absorbed  by  the  latter  and  then  radiated 
from  it.  We  need  not  follow  the  instru¬ 
mental  details  of  the  processes  emjdoyed 
for  the  various  determinations  ;  suffice  it 
for  us  to  know  that  the  moon- heat  was 
clearly  felt,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
warmth  varied  with  the  phase  of  the 
moon — greatest  at  the  time  of  full  and 
least  toward  the  period  of  new.  From 
this  it  was  evident  that  little  or  no  heat 
pertains  to  the  moon  per  «e  ;  that  our 
satellite  has  no  proper  or  internal  lieat 
of  its  own,  or  at  least  that  it  do<‘8  not 
radi.atc  any  such  into  space ;  if  it  did 
there  would  probably  have  been  found 
evidence  of  a  continuity  of  warming,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  change  of  phase.  Of 
the  heat  which  came  with  the  light  only 
a  small  portion  would  pass  through  a 
gl.ass  screen  in  front  of  the  pile ;  from 
this  it  was  evident  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  conwsted  of  heat-nays  of  low 
refrangibility,  from  which  Lord  Bosse 
concludes  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
lunar  warmth  docs  consist  of  that  solar 
heat  which  has  first  been  absorbed  by 
the  moon  and  then  radiated  from  it. 
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By  comparing  tlie  estimated  proi)or- 
tion  of  light  to  dark  heat  in  the  moon 
with  that  for  the  sun,  and  using  the  ac¬ 
cepted  ratio  of  the  moon’s  light  to  the 
sun’s,  which  is  as  one  to  eight  hundred 
thousand.  Lord  Kosse  arrived  at  a  value 
for  the  whole  heating  effect  of  the  moon 
upon  the  earth,  which  came  out  to  .be 
one  eighty-thousandth  of  that  of  the  sun. 
Further,  by  the  aid  of  a  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  hot  w.ater,  subtending  the  same 
angle  at  his  pile  as  the  reflector  em¬ 
ployed  to  condense  the  moon’s  light  and 
heat,  he  was  neabled  to  judge  of  the 
actual  temperature  which  the  lunar  sur¬ 
face  must  have  to  produce  the  effect  that 
it  does ;  and  this  was  found  to  be  about 
600  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale.  In 
this  result  we  h.ave  a  striking  verification 
of  a  philosophical  deduction  reasoned 
out,  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  many  years 
ago,  that  “  the  surface  of  the  full  moon 
exposed  to  us  must  necessarily  be  very 
m\ich  heated,  possibly  to  a  degree  much 
exceeding  that  of  boiling  water.”  And 
now  that  this  is  known  as  an  ex{)crimon- 
tal  fact,  the  information  will  have  great 
value  for  students  of  lunar  geology, 
especially  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  other  fact,  discovered  by  Lord 
Kosse,  that  the  moon  h.a%  no  proper 
heat  of  her  own,  and  with  the  other  in¬ 
ference  of  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  that  the 
regions  of  the  moon  not  exposed  to  the 
sun  sink  to  a  temperature  far  exceeding 
in  keen  severity  the  cold  of  our  polar 
winters.  In  the  alternation  from  ex¬ 
tremes,  with  perhaps  600  (legrees  be¬ 
tween  them,  we  have  a  cause  of  change 
upon  the  lunar  surface  to  which  we  have 
no  analogy  on  the  earth,  to  wit,  a  con¬ 
tinual  disintegrating  action  produced  by 
the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  surface  materi.al.  Have  wo  not 
here,  too,  a  clenching  argument  against 
the  fanciful  theories  of  those  who  would 
conceive  the  moon  to  be  an  inhabited 
world  ? 

Lord  liosse’s  conclusion  that  the  heat 
increases  with  the  extent  of  illumination 
has  been  confirmed  by  Mari6-l)avy,  who 
has  even  measured  the  actual  warmth 
day  by  day  of  a  semi-lunation,  and  given 
the  results  in  parts  of  the  Centigrade 
scale.  He  finds  that  the  moon  at  first 
quarter  warms  the  lower  air  by  1 7  mil¬ 
lionths  of  a  single  degree,  and  that  a  reg¬ 
ular  increase  takes  place  till  about  the 


time  of  full  moon,  when  the  calorific 
effect  reaches  94  millionths  of  a  degree ! 
These  insignificant  figures  refer  only  to 
the  he.at  which  can  penetrate  our  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  greater  part  of  the  whole 
lunar  caloric  must  be  absorbed  in  the 
high  aerial  regions.  Professor  Smyth’s 
Teneriffo  observations  show  that  the  ma¬ 
nifested  warmth  increases  as  we  rise 
from  the  sea  level. 

And  now  a  few  words  upon  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  heat  from  the  stars.  This  is 
a  matter  of  surpassing  delicacy,  for  the 
amount  to  be  measured  is  so  small,  that 
the  least  atmospheric  change  during  the 
measuring  process  is  sufficient  to  shroud 
the  stellar  warmth  entirely.  Yet  is  the 
subject  one  of  some  interest,  for  there  is 
no  knowing  w’hat  data  regarding  the 
thermal  conditions  of  the  stars  may  be 
involved  in  some  of  the  future  questions 
that  may  arise  out  of  the  spectrum  ana¬ 
lyses  of  stellar  light.  Again,  a  catalogue 
of  stars,  arranged  in  order  of  tempera¬ 
tures,  might  some  day  be  of  value  in 
settling  the  relative  distances  of  them 
from  the  earth.  Anotiier  point  of  in¬ 
terest  which  may  flow  from  the  observa¬ 
tions  is  the  heat-intercepting  agency  of 
the  interstellar  medium.  Altogether, 
there  is  plenty  to  stimuliite  any  one  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  instrumental  means  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  thermometry  of  the 
more  remote  lights  of  the  universe. 

To  Mr.  Huggins  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  first  sought  to  obtain  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  stellar  heat.  His  earliest  observ¬ 
ations  were  made  about  three  years  ago, 
though  they  have  but  quite  recently  been 
made  known,  h.aving  been  kept  back  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  have  been  by 
this  time  rendered  more  complete  by  the 
determination  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
degrees  on  the  galvanometer  scale  in 
terms  of  that  of  Centigrade  or  Fahren¬ 
heit.  But  this  has  not  yet  been  done. 
Nevertheless  we  have  leanit,  what  in  this 
very  early  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  is  most 
important  to  know,  that  the  heat  of  the 
lanjer  stars  is  a  measarahle  quantity. 
When  Mr.  Huggins’s  telescope  was  turn¬ 
ed  upon  a  star  and  the  image  was  kept 
for  a  time  upon  the  face  of  a  thermopile, 
carefully  screened  from  other  sources  of 
w’armth,  the  connected  galvanometer 
almost  always  swer>’ed  a  little  from  its 
fixed  position  under  the  heating  influence 
of  the  star's  beams.  And  all  stars  did 
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not  influence  it  alike — liegulus  moved  it 
the  most  (3  degrees) ;  Sirius  rather  less 
(2  degrees),  and  Pollux  less  still  (a  degree 
and  a  half ),  while  Castor  gave  no  effect 
at  all.  So  that  we  have  here  evidence 
of  four  stars  of  nearly  equal  brightness 
whose  heating  powers  are  vastly  differ¬ 
ent.  We  are  of  course  assuming  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  observations,  which  are 
exceedingly  delicate;  but  the  reputation 
of  the  observer  is  our  justification.  We 
know  too,  that  another  observer,  Mr. 
Stone,  h.as  obtained  heat  indications 
from  some  stars,  and  that  these  have  so 
far  encouraged  him  that  he  has  underta¬ 
ken  a  systematic  and  laborious  research 
into  the  matter.  He  has  the  advantage 
of  a  telescope  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
Mr.  Huggins,  for  its  object-glass  is  of  13 
inches  diameter,  and  thus  condenses 
upon  the  pile  the  light  and  heat  shed  by 
a  star  upon  an  area  of  130  square  inches, 
whereas  Mr.  Huggins’s  glass,  having  a 
diameter  of  8  inches  only,  collects  the 
heat  which  is  spread  over  50  inches. 
Shortly,  however,  the  two  observers  will 
be  more  [equally  armed ;  for  the  Koyal 
Society  is  having  constructed  a  lens  of 
15  inches  aperature,  which  w’ill  be  forth¬ 
with  lent  to  Mr.  Huggins  for  the  pro.se- 
cution  of  these  astronomical  researches. 

The  process  of  measuring  the  warmth 
is  easily  undei'stood.  The  object-glass  of 
the  telescope  >Muployed  becomes  for  the 
time  a  burning-glas-s,  the  eye-piece  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  thermopile  is  inserted  in 
its  place,  wires  being  led  from  each  pole 
of  the  pile  to  a  galvanometer  in  another 


part  of  the  room.  All  care  having  been 
taken  to  avoid  extraneous  heat  currents, 
the  telescope  is  turned  toward  the  sky 
near  to  the  star  to  be  operated  upon, 
and  the  position  of  the  needle  is  remark¬ 
ed  :  then  the  telescope  is  turned  upon 
the  star  and  the  image  cast  ujion  the 
pile  is  kept  there  by  the  clockwork  with 
which  all  good  gazing  telescopes  are 
provided.  The  needle  moves  toward 
heat  and  presently  takes  up  a  fixed  po¬ 
sition  at  some  distance  from  that  it  occu¬ 
pied  before  the  star’s  light  fell  upon  the 
pile ;  and  the  distance  is  a  measure  of 
the  thermal  power  of  the  star,  for  it  will 
be  greater  or  less  as  the  luminary  is  hot¬ 
ter  or  cooler.  Now  for  measuring  the 
relative  warmths  of  different  stars  the 
plan  is  sufficient,  but  to  determine  the 
absolute  warmth  it  becomes  necessary  to 
know  what  the  galvanometer  degrees 
mean.  This  is  a  difficult  point  to  solve, 
for  it  may  be  that  several  degrees  are 
only  equivalent  to  the  millionth  part  of 
one  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  which  on 
ordinary  thermometers  is  only  divisible 
into  ten  or  twenty  parts.  But  philoso¬ 
phers  never  stuck  at  difficulties  yet.  We 
might  almost  define  science  as  the  search 
after  difficulties  for  the  pleasure  of  sur¬ 
mounting  them.  M.  Mario-Uavy  has 
measured  to  millionths  of  a  degree  the 
calorific  effect  of  lunar  light ;  and  we 
may  rest  assured  that  no  long  time  will 
elapse  before  we  are  told  what  warmth 
Orion  imparts  to  us,  and  how  far  the 
.ancients  were  correct  in  ascribing  a  parch¬ 
ing  heat  to  the  Dog-star. 
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We  all  know  how  the  little  cities 
which  have  been  so  financially  useful  to 
Naples  were  discovered.  Feoplc  all 
along  suspected  their  whereabouts;  arch¬ 
aeologists  knew  pretty  well  where  they 
must  be ;  but,  till  the  predestined  ]>eas- 
ant  W'as  turning  up  his  predestined  field, 
no  one  attempted  to  m.ake  sure  what 
their  exact  position  below  ground  w.as. 
As  soon  as  he  had  found  the  first  stone 
the  work  went  on,  and  before  long  tw'o 
out  of  the  three— for  nobody  thinks  much 
of  poor  little  Stabia; — were  brought  to 
light. 


Now,  the  buried  town  that  I  am  going 
to  speak  about  had  never  been  thought 
of  before,  because  nobody  could  possi¬ 
bly  have  known  of  its  existence  ;  it  is  (.as 
we  shall  see  by  and  by)  pre-historic,  it 
was  and  it  ceased  to  bo  before  the  ear¬ 
liest  men  whose  traditions  have  come 
down  to  us  h.ad  come  into  being.  It  w'as 
found  quite  lately  in  Therasia,  close  to 
Santorin,  the  island  of  which  Mr.  Den¬ 
man  talks  so  much  in  his  “  Greek  wines,” 
and  which  furnishes  not  only  its  name¬ 
sake  wine,  but  also  that  mysterious  bev¬ 
erage,  which  he  catalogues  as  “  St.  Elie. 
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the  wine  of  nijafht.”  The  whole  district 
is  volcanic  ; — there  is  some  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  vine  juice  and  those  hidden  forces 
which  cause  earthquakes  and  eruptions  ; 
does  not  Moselle  chiefly  come  from 
the  Eifel,  a  country  of  extinct  volca¬ 
noes  ? 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
active  disturbance  under  the  sea  round 
Santorin,  a  new  island  was  formed,  and 
in  time  duly  figured  in  the  Illustrated 
News.  There  were  submarine  eruptions, 
and  the  Santoriners  felt  something  like 
the  people  of  Catania  do  when  .^tna  is 
getting  restless.  This  time,  however, 
the  volcanic  power  was  merciful,  and 
merely  did  what  it  had  done  19(5  years 
B.C.,  when  the  islet  of  Pala'a  Kameni 
(old  chimneys)  was  thrown  up,  and  what 
it  has  repeated  at  intervals  since,  when 
reefs  have  been  raised  in  various  parts 
of  the  bay.  Far  difterent  must  have 
been  the  eruption  which  buried  our  lit¬ 
tle  pre-historic  town  ;  it  covered  the 
whole  island  (considerably  bigger  then 
than  it  is  now)  with  a  shroud  of  pumice 
stone,  twenty  or  thirty  yards  thick,  and 
under  tliis  the  ruins  might  have  remain¬ 
ed  till  the  end  of  time,  but  for  M.  de 
Lesseps  and  his  works. 

From  time  immemorial  the  tufa  or 
juimice  of  these  islands  has  been  quar¬ 
ried  and  mixed  with  lime  to  make  a  ce¬ 
ment,  something  like  the  Italian  pouzzol- 
anOy  Avhich  has  the  property  of  harden¬ 
ing  under  water.  Santorin  stone,  there¬ 
fore,  was  as  indispensable  wherever  any 
harbor  works  were  going  on  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  ns  our  lias  lime  is  in  Holland 
whenever  a  dike  wants  mending.  The 
isthmus  of  Suez  has  made  the  fortune  of 
the  islanders ;  they  have  been  cutting 
away  whole  cliflfs,  “selling  the  pictur¬ 
esque  at  so  much  the  cubic  foot and  get¬ 
ting  down  at  last  to  the  original  surface 
of  the  island,  have  discovered  the  re¬ 
mains  of  which  1  spoke,  and  of  which 
M.  Fouque,  a  French  engineer  empU)y- 
ed  on  the  spot,  has  just  giVen  a  very  full 
account. 

First,  then,  let  us  get  our  geographi¬ 
cal  notions  settled.  Santorin  is  the  most 
southern  of  the  Cyclades,  due  south  of 
Naxos  and  south-east  of  Melos.  It  is 
quite  a  large  island  compared  with  The- 
lasia ;  and  as  for  Aspronisi,  it  is  but  a 
little  molehill,  of  which  the  soil  is  so 
wanting  in  cohesion  that  every  year  it 


gets  smaller  and  smaller.  The  three  isl¬ 
ands  form  the  frame  of  a  circular  bay 
about  seven  miles  across,  which  occupies 
in  fact  the  place  of  a  vast  crater,  into 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  original  isl¬ 
and  tumbled,  as  soon  as,  by  successive 
eruptions,  its  shell  w'as  sufficiently  under¬ 
mined.  Toward  the  open  sea  the  islands 
slope  gently,  and  are  covered  with  pop¬ 
ulous  villages  set  amid  the  vineyards ;  for, 
as  w'e  said,  the  vine  grows  luxuriantly, 
though  it  has  no  soil  but  the  dust  of  the 
pumice  stone,  which  the  equinoctial  gales 
raise  in  such  thick  clouds  that  you  would 
fancy  all  the  land  was  going  to  be  blown 
away. 

Round  the  bay  the  coast  is  very  steep, 
rising  in  several  places  to  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  height  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet. 
These  cliffs  are  continuous,  and  the  only 
way  of  landing  on  this  side  is  by  step- 
ladders  cut  iti  the  rock.  They  consist 
of  horizont.al  beds  of  deep,  black  lava, 
alternating  with  layers  of  reddish  sco¬ 
ria}  and  violet-gray  ashes,  and,  capping 
all,  is  a  stratum  of  pumice  stone  of  a 
brilliant  white.  The  effect  is  most  re¬ 
markable.  Here  and  there  along  the 
face  of  the  cliff  you  see  blackish  streaks, 
more  or  less  vertical  ;  these  are  the 
“  dykes”  of  more  recent  material,  show¬ 
ing  how  the  igneous  matter  made  its 
way  through  the  older  beds,  just  as  in 
England  we  see  trap  dykes  intersecting 
granite  and  mountain  limestone.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it  looks  more  like  a  picture  in  a 
geological  treatise  than  areal  clifl’;  even 
Alum  Bay,  with  its  varied  bands  of  color, 
is  nothing  to  the  bay  of  Santorin. 

Till  M.  de  Lesseps  increased  so  vastly 
the  demand  for  calcareous  tufa,  only  the 
upper  and  better  beds  had  been  worked. 
Lower  down  there  seemed  to  be  a  mixture 
of  stones  in  the  pumice ;  and  when  they 
came  lately  to  dig  into  tliese  lower  beds 
they  soon  found  that  the  stones  w’ere  lai«l 
in  regular  courses — were,  in  fagt,  the 
tops  of  walls.  The  workmen,  accustom¬ 
ed  to  come  upon  remains  of  all  kinds, 
thought  they  bad  struck  the  site  of  some 
old  cemetery,  and  that  the  w.all8  belong¬ 
ed  to  vaults  dug  down  in  the  pumice, 
after  the  fashion  employed  in  Santorin 
in  early  Greek  times.  But  wdien  M. 
Christomanos,  chemistry  professor  at  the 
University  of  Athens,  saw  the  rows  of 
stones,  he  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  they  must  have  been  built  before 
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the  pumice  stone  was  deposited.  This, 
of  course,  set  the  savants  on  the  alert. 

Diggings  began ;  and  several  rooms 
were  soon  discovered,  all  built  of  irreg¬ 
ular  blocks  of  lava,  put  together  without 
cement  of  any  kind,  but  having  their 
interstices  filled  in  with  the  red  volcanic 
earth,  which  also  served  as  a  wash  to 
decorate  the  interiors.  Between  the 
stones  were  laid  in  all  directions  long 
tortuous  branches  of  olive,  so  charred 
that  they  generally  crumbled  away  at 
the  slightest  touch.  Doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  too,  had  been  sunnounted  by 
olive  boughs,  and  their  place  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  falling-in  of  the  stones 
which  these  boughs  had  supported,  and 
by  a  few  attempts  at  squaring  among  the 
lintels.  Of  course,  the  roofs  had  all 
fallen  in  ;  they  had  been  built  of  thin 
stones  covered  with  a  bed  of  volcanic 
earth,  and  resting  on  cross  timbers  fixed 
in  the  W’alls.  One  roof  had  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  wooden  |K>st,  resting  on  a 
cylindrical  block  of  stone,  into  which 
post  all  the  roof  timbers  were  fixed  like 
the  spokes  of  awheel.  Only  one  of  the 
rooms  seems  to  have  had  a  second  floor. 
Outside  one  of  the  w'alls  was  discovered 
a  curious  set  of  hewn  blocks  of  large 
size,  laid  regularly  on  one  another ;  in 
the  top  block  was  a  cylindrical  cavity 
about  an  inch  deep,  and  near  it  were 
several  markings,  the  explanation  of 
which  wo  shall  see  directly. 

Now,  these  discoveries  warrant  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions.  First,  since  most  of  the 
windows  look  to  the  interior,  where  the 
ground  now  rises,  from  the  low  sea-cliffs 
where  these  quarries  are,  right  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  variegated  clifls  already  de¬ 
scribed  as  facing  the  circular  bay,  it  is 
clear  that  the  houses  must  have  been 
built  before  the  coat  of  tufa  had  covered 
the  island.  Had  they  been  built  .at  the 
foot  of  the  low  sea-cliffs  they  would  not 
have  had  any  windows  landward  ;  be¬ 
sides,  who,  even  in  the  pre-historic  age, 
would  build  at  the  foot  of  a  heap  of 
pumice  which  holds  together  so  loosely 
that  landslips  arc  always  occurring  ? 
But  it  was  not  a  landslip  which  over¬ 
whelmed  these  buildings,  for  the  ground 
around  shows  no  signs  of  displacement, 
the  strata  are  i>erfectly  horizontal  (how’ 
remarkable,  by  the  way,  this  horizontali- 
ty  of  the  strata  in  such  a  volcanic  neigh¬ 
borhood)  and,  besides,  the  he.aps  of 


pumice  which  filled  the  rooms  were  an¬ 
gular  and  rough  mth  spines,  just  as  pum¬ 
ice  w’ould  not  be  had  it  been  subjected 
to  any  rolling  or  crushing.  Moreover, 
everywhere  under  the  upper  coating  of 
jmmice  there  is,  in  Santorin  as  well  as  in 
Therasia,  abed  of  the  red  earth  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  made  up  of  volcanic 
ashes,  decomposed  lava,  and  veget.able 
mould  ;  and  this  must  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  accumulate,  so  that,  before  the 
pumice  stone  which  now  forms  the  sur¬ 
face  was  laid  down,  there  w.as  a  long 
j)eriod  of  quiet,  when  trees  were  grow¬ 
ing  and  when,  therefore,  houses  may 
have  been  built  on  the  islands. 

Therasi.!,  then,  in  those  days  was  a 
mass  of  lava,  covered  with  a  deposit  of 
volcanic  ash,  not  a  trace  existing  of  the 
pumice  which  forms  its  present  surface, 
llow',  then,  did  the  people  get  the  pot¬ 
tery,  which  forms  the  largest  item 
among  the  articles  found  in  the  buried 
houses  ?  You  can't  make  clay  of  ashes ; 
so  clearly  there  must  have  been  foreign 
trade  when  these  old  Therasians  lived. 
The  things  found  were  various.  There 
were  large  terra-cotta  jars,  some  big 
enough  to  hold  ten  quarts — in  fact,  the 
very  countcr[)arts  of  those  in  which  the 
modern  islanders  store  their  corn.  These 
jars  contained  barley,  chick-pease,  and 
coriander  seed,  lle.aps  of  barley  were, 
moreover,  found  in  several  of  the  l  ooms ; 
it  was  evidently  the  grain  of  these  iieo- 
])le.  Smaller  vases,  too,  were  found,  of 
much  finer  workmanship,  and  ornament¬ 
ed  w'ith  circular  bands  and  rows  of  ver¬ 
tical  flutiiigs.  These  had  been  colored 
red  with  some  ochreous  earth,  but  the 
color  was  not  at  all  burnt  in.  They  re¬ 
semble  neither  the  Greek,  nor  the  Etrus¬ 
can,  nor  the  Egyptian  vases  of  our  mu¬ 
seums.  M.  Fouquo  says  the  only  two 
at  all  like  them  in  Franco  are  a  vase 
from  the  Syrian  desert,  in  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre,  and  one  found  near  Autun 
and  placed  among  the  Gallic  antiquities 
at  St.  Germahis.  We  shall  see  by  and 
by  what  theory  has  been  based  on  this 
I»eculiarity  of  the  Therasian  vases. 

Another  kind  of  vase  is  still  more  ar¬ 
tistic — bright  yellow,  and  covered  with 
beautiful  arabesques,  showing  in  their 
arrangement  much  skill  .as  well  as  t.astc 
on  the  part  of  the  workman.  Besides 
the  vases  there  is  a  great  mass  of  other 
pottery — broad  basins  with  little  h.an- 
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dies,  cups,  platters,  &c.,  all  coarsely  made 
and  quite  unornamented.  Some  were 
used  in  stables,  chopped  straw  being 
still  found  in  them.  The  niangere  and 
horse-troughs  are  large  blocks  of  lava, 
with  shallow  rectangular  cavities  cut  in 
them,  llouse-larab  seems  to  have  been 
a  ITierasian  institution,  for  skeletons  of 
sheep,  young  and  old,  have  been  found  in 
the  rooms  where  the  lava  mangers  were 
discovered. 

Lava  was  used  for  many  other  pur¬ 
poses;  a  lava  oil-press  has  been  found, 
and  several  lava  hand-mills  (most  of 
them  singularly  small),  and  also  stone 
disks  like  those  still  in  use  among  weav¬ 
ers  in  the  Archipelago  to  keep  their  woof 
taught.  These  puzzled  M.  Fouqu6  im¬ 
mensely,  but  his  navvies  recognized  them 
at  once.  There  were  also  sets  of  blocks, 
whose  weight  was  found  to  be  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion — evidently  “  weights,” 
showing  that  these  old  Therasians  had 
risen  to  the  commercial  state.  Flint  im- 
jdements  were  very  rare ;  M.  Fouqu6 
speaks  of  two — a  triangular  knife  or 
lance  head,  and  a  little  saw,  with  very 
regular  teeth.  The  only  animal  bones 
found  were  those  of  the  sheep  aforesaid. 
One  human  skeleton  was  found,  of  a 
man,  apparently  crushed  at  once  by  the 
falling-ill  of  the  roof.  He  was  .an  old 
man,  for  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are 
hardened,  and  the  teeth  very  much  worn. 
Ilis  skull  shows  him  to  have  belonged  to 
the  same  race  as  that  which  still  inhabits 
the  islands. 

Diggings  made  in  Santorin  have 
brought  to  light  a  quantity  of  articles 
like  those  found  in  Therasia,  all  lying 
in  the  same  way  on  this  bed  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  mould  mi.xed  with  volcanic  ash, 
which  underlies  the  bed  of  pumice.  Be¬ 
sides  pottery  of  all  the  kinds  mentioned, 
long  terra-cotta  funnels  with  little  han¬ 
dles  have  been  found,  and  also  obsidian 
arrow-heads — chipped,  not  cut — and  ob¬ 
sidian  knives,  or  currier’s  scrapers. 
These  things  do  not  necessarily  carry  us 
back  to  the  Stone  Age,  for  in  volcanic 
regions  this  kind  of  stone  has  been  em- 
jiloyed  at  all  times.  Peruvian  ladies 
still  make  their  scissors  of  obsidian  ;  but 
in  Greece  the  use  of  stone  seems  to  have 
gone  out  very  soon  after  metal  was  jn- 
iroduced.  Nowhere  in  the  diggings 
has  a  morsel  of  iron  or  bronze  been 
found — no  metal,  in  fact,  except  two 


small  gold  rings,  evidently  links  of  a 
chain,  drilled  with  holes  for  stringing, 
and  formed  by  hammering  a  lump  of 
gold  into  a  circular  plate,  and  then 
punching  out  the  middle  and  rolling  the 
rest  round  into  a  hollow  ring. 

And  now  for  the  theory  that  M. 
Fouque  has  based  on  these  diseSDveries. 
There  was  a  time,  toward  the  beginning 
of  the  Tertiary  period,  when  Greece  was 
joined  to  Africa,  and  both  formed  part 
of  a  vast  marshy  continent  which 
stretched  where  the  Mediterranean  now 
is.  This  continent  was  inhabited  by  some 
of  the  great  pachyderms  who  seem  then 
to  have  had  the  world  pretty  much  to 
themselves,  and  whose  bones  are  found 
in  the  London  clay,  while  their  bodies 
are  sometimes  discovered  entire  in  the 
ice  blocks  about  Siberian  rivers.  Large 
deposits  of  these  bones  are  found  in  At¬ 
tica,  but  the  great  pastures  of  these  di- 
notheriums,  mastodons,  and  elephants 
with  their  tusks  turned  the  wrong  way, 
were  submerged  w’hen,  toward  the  end 
of  the  Tertiary  period,  the  ground  sank, 
Europe  was  separated  from  Asia,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  took 
their  present  shape.  The  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  are  the  mountain-tops  of 
this  land,  the  vague  remembrance  of 
which  (if  there  were  any  men  there,  as 
there  certainly  were  in  Auvergne  about 
the  same  time)  may  perhaps  account  for 
the  persistent  tradition  of  an  Atlantis. 

Of  course,  while  all  this  subsidence  was 
going  on,  the  earth’s  crust  (as  it  is  called) 
must  have  been  strained  a  good  deal.  It 
split  in  several  places,  and  where  it 
split  the  “  igneous  matter  ”  below  came 
boiling  up,  forming  the  volcanic  rocks  so 
common  in  Greece  and  the  islands.  Some 
of  these  chinks  were  broken  out  in  the 
side  of  what  is  now  Mount  St.  Elie 
(whence  friend  Denman  gets  his  “  wine 
of  night  ”  aforesaid) — a  mass  of  schist 
and  marble  rising  some  2,400  feet  above 
tho  sea.  Of  course,  discharges  of 
scoria?  began  at  once — submarine  at 
first,  for  shells  and  polypi  are  found 
in  the .  lower  beds  of  pumice ;  and 
these  went  on  until  a  volcanic  island  w'as 
soldered  to  the  mountain-islet  of  St. 
Elie.  This  filled  up  the  whole  of  San- 
toriii  bay,  and  had  two  peaks — St.  Elie 
at  one  end,  and  a  volcanic  cone  (at  least 
.3,000  feet  high,  we  are  told)  at  the 
other. 
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During  the  Pliocene-Tertiary  and  the 
Quaternary  periods,  this  isle  grew  big¬ 
ger  and  bigger ;  new  conelets  broke  out 
over  the  flanks  of  tlie  chief  cone,  and 
with  each  successive  eruption  fresh  beds 
of  lava  and  scoriae  and  ashes  were  de¬ 
posited.  At  last  came  the  great  catas¬ 
trophe.*  Every  outpouring  of  “  igneous 
matter”  had  piade  the  inside  hollo wer 
and  hollower ;  and  at  last  down  8.ank  all 
the  island  except  the  narrow  border 
formed  by  the  three  isles  of  Santorin, 
Therasia,  and  Aspronisi.  In  the  centre 
of  the  b.ay  there  are  at  least  1,200  feet 
of  w.ater,  and  close  to  the  variegated 
cliffs  the  depth  is  so  great  that  there  is 
no  anchor.age ;  ships  have  to  be  moored 
to  a  quite  recent  reef  w'hich  has  risen 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  surfice. 

This  sudden  subsidence  had  been  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  by  a  wonderful 
discharge  of  pumice  stone,  w’hich  w'as 
indeed  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  It 
had  covered  the  whole  island  to  a  great 
depth.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  denudation 
which  such  material  suffers,  it  still  main¬ 
tains  a  thickness  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  y.ards.  St.  Elie  was  covered ; 
pumice  stones  are  found  at  the  present 
day  on  its  highest  peaks,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  certain  the  cone  which  shot  them 
out  must  have  been  a  good  high  one, 
though  it  surely  is  not  necessary  for  it 
to  have  been  (as  M.  Fouque  supposes) 
actu.ally  higher  than  the  mountain  over- 
which  it  shot  its  projectiles.  And  this 
“  cataclysm  ”  took  place,  as  these  build¬ 
ings  and  remains  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  show',  when  man  (tolerably 
civilized)  had  already  been  settled  on 
the  island ;  for  they  are  found  under 
the  pumice-bed  which  w'as  deposited  be¬ 
fore  the  final  eruption  and  consequent 
subsidence. 

The  catastrophe  was  sudden,  for  no¬ 
thing  seems  to  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  rooms  ;  and  skeletons  enough  w'ill  be 
found  (we  are  told)  when  the  diggings 
are  continued  further.  That  the  pumice- 
stone  shower  fell  before  the  subsidence 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  volcanic 
island  is  proved — first,  by  the  presence 
of  pumice  on  the  highest  points  of  land, 
which  conld  hardly  have  Wen  the  case 
had  the  eruption  been  submarine ;  next, 
by  the  fact  that  the  layer  of  pumice 
which  caps  the  lava  cliffs  is  cut  as  sheer 
dow'n  as  the  lava  itself,  and  must,  there- 
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fore,  have  been  broken  away  by  the 
same  falling-in  which  left  them  standing 
np  80  precipitously.  In  fact  this  vast  out¬ 
pouring  of  pumice  w'as  the  cause  of  the 
subsidence;  the  inside  of  the  mountain 
was  clean  emptied  out,  and  so  the  whole 
collapsed.  As  to  the  remains  discovered 
in  these  pre-historic  houses,  they  show 
that  the  island  was  well  wooded,  and 
that  it  W!is  subject  to  earthquakes;  for 
the  boughs  of  olive  worked  in  among 
the  stones  must  have  been  used  (as  they 
still  are  in  the  Archipelago)  to  give  the 
walls  a  chance  against  a  shock. 

The  vine  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known,  but  the  inhabitants  understood 
oil-pressing,  cattle  rearing,  weaving. 
They  belonged  to  the  Stone  Age,  for 
the  purity  of  the  gold  in  the  two  rings 
above  mentioned  makes  it  prob.able  that 
metallurgy  was  as  yet  unknown;  yet 
they  were  able  to  shape  blocks  of  lava 
into  various  useful  objects — a  grc.at  feat 
when  we  consider  th.at  their  only  tools 
were  flint  chisels.  Hesides  the  troughs 
and  other  vessels  there  was  the  block 
w'hich  was  spoken  of  as  Imving  a  curious 
cylindrical  depression.  This,  placed  in  a 
prominent  position,  and  raised  on  two 
steps  also  hewn,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  altar;  therefore  these  people 
were  not,  like  T.a8manians  and  some 
Africans,  in  that  state  in  which  man  has 
not  yet  attained  to  religious  ideas.  I 
said  before  that  the  pottery  proves 
foreign  trade,  seeing  that  there  never 
W’as  any  clay  in  any  of  the  group. 

Melos  is  the  nearest  isle  w’here  such 
w’are  as  the  large  coarse  jai-s  could  be 
m.ade.  The  finer  ware,  unlike  any  of 
the  ordinary  museum  types,  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  cast ;  the  similar 
vase  found  near  Autun  can  be  accounted 
for  as  having  been  brought  in  through 
the  Phojnician  colony  of  Marseilles.  The 
gold  rings  seem  to  point  to  Asia  Minor, 
W’here  gold  dust  w’as  found  (we  remem¬ 
ber)  in  the  Pactolus  and  other  rivers. 
As  for  the  tools  of  flint  and  obsidian, 
they  too  must  have  been  imported  ;  so 
that  w’e  may  be  certain  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  W’as  a  commercial  highw’ay  before 
the  bay  of  Santorin  had  settled  into  its 
^present  8h.ape.  IIow  long  ago  was 
that  ?  The  deposit  of  lava  and  scoria? 
beds  went  on  (as  w’e  said)  all  through 
the  quatern.ary  period,  which  brings  us 
into  what  the  geologists^  call  modern 
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times.  But  their  periods  are  so  lonfr, 
and  their  ideas  about  time  so  magnifi¬ 
cent,  that  “  modern  times  ”  may  mean 
ever  so  many  thousand  years  ago. 

The  state  of  civilization,  however, 
implied  by  the  remains  points  to  a  really 
recent  date,  toward  fixing  which  we 
have  only  the  very  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
jecture  that  j)erhap3  the  eruptions  took 
place  at  fixed  intervals ;  but  surely  this 
IS  too  rash  a  supposition,  for  an  eruption 
of  greater  intensity  would  probably  be 
followed  by  a  longer  period  of  c.alm,  and 
vice  vers'i.  History  does  something  to¬ 
ward  settling  a  limit,  more  recent  than 
which  the  catastroj)he  cannot  have  been. 
Tlie  Phnenicians  invaded  the  Greek 
i.slands  in  the  fifteenth  century  n.c. ;  all 
their  remains,  wdiich  are  numerous,  are 
found  above  tlie  pumice  bed,  as  are  also 
remains  of  exactly  the  s.ame  kind  as 
those  dug  out  from  the  buildings  below 
the  pumice  bed,  showing  that,  after  the 
great  eruption  h.ad  destroyed  the  first 
inhabitants,  what  was  left  of  the  island 
was  re-occupied  by  a  similar  race  from 
some  neighboring  isle. 

Who  flestroyed  this  early  civilization 
of  the  Hellenes  of  the  Stone  Age?  Not 
the  Pheenicians,  for  they  came  not  as 
warriors,  but  as  traders  and  colonists. 
Yet  none  of  the  Stone  Age  remains, 
though  ^as  we  have  just  said)  many  of 
them  exist  above  the  pumice,  are  found 
in  connection  with  the  Plurnician  an¬ 
tiquities,  Hence  M.  Fouque  supposes 
a  period  of  W’arfare  and  internal  strug¬ 
gles,  dating  some  time  between  the  sec¬ 
ond  peopling  of  the  islands  and  the 
coming  of  the  Phoenicians.  This,  of 
course,  would  throw  the  catastrophe 
considerably  further  back  than  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  ii.c.  It  is  also  remarka¬ 
ble  that  some  of  the  Phmnician  build¬ 
ings  stand  on  beds  of  shingle  and  recent 
shells  fifteen  or  twenty  ‘  yards  thick. 
These  must  have  been  below’  the  sea 
when  the  great  eruption  took  place; 
and,  as  land  never  rises  very  fast  from 
the  bottom,  a‘  good  many  centuries  must 
have  been  required  to  give  this  thick¬ 
ness  (»f  old  sea  beach.  Did,  then,  these 
old  Therasians  flourish  even  before  the 
Egyptians  had  begun  to  be  civilized  ? 
M.  Fouque  says,  “  Yes,”  because,  other¬ 
wise,  some  trace  of  Egyptian  art  or 
manufacture  would  have  been  found 
among  the  remains,  whereas  they  show 
no  sign  whatever  of  Egyptian  influence. 


However,  as  he  remarks,  the  search  has 
not  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to  enable 
us  to  be  absolutely  confident  about  any¬ 
thing  of  this  kind.  For  any  one  who 
wants  to  get  a  plentiful  harvest  of  vases 
and  other  tourist  objects  the  field  is  an 
inviting  one — a  splendid  climate,  lovely 
scenery,  and  “the  wine  of  night”  on 
the  spot,  and  the  hope  that  his  diggings 
may  be  rewarded  by  finding  out  some¬ 
thing  certain  about  those  pre-hist orio 
Greeks. 

What  a  wonderful  man  M.  de  I^esseps 
is;  not  only  wdll  he  have  made  the 
canal,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Times  and 
Lord  Palmerston  said  about  its  being 
impo.ssible  to  make  it ;  not  only  will  he 
have  .altered  the  climate  of  Egypt — for 
they  say  his  sweet  and  bitter  water  lakes 
will  draXv  down  water  from  the  clouds 
.and  convert  into  a  showery  climate  one 
which  has  hitherto  been  r.ainless,  making 
thereby  the  fortunes  of  Egyptian  gra¬ 
ziers,  but  ruining  the  old  interiors  of 
tombs  wdiich  have  only  retained  their 
freshness  on  account  of  the  exceptional¬ 
ly  dry  air ;  not  only  will  he  have  made 
Egj’pt  a  new  country  and  have  ruined 
Liverpool  and  perhaps  even  Marseilles 
for  the  sake  of  Trieste  and  the  east  Ger¬ 
man  trading  towns;  but  he  hasf  even 
given  an  impetus  to  archteology  and  re¬ 
minded  us  that  the  fate  which  befel 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  (not  forget¬ 
ting  Stabia*)  w’as  by  no  means  an  excep¬ 
tional  one.  Since  the  Swiss  lake-dwell¬ 
ings  were  explored  there  has  not  been  a 
more  instructive  “find”  than  this  in 
Therasia.  It  shows  how  very  old  civili¬ 
zation  is  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  ;  it 
shows,  too,  how  all  those  many  hints 
about  terrible  earthquakes  and  wild 
work  among  the  volcanoes  which  occur 
in  the  old  Greek  poets  had  a  foundation 
in  truth.  By  and  by  we  may  find  the 
dwellings  of  the  pre-historic  Sicilians 
under  the  lowest  lava  beds  of  A^tna, 
thrown  out  when  the  giant  who  lies 
underneath  it  made  his  first  restless 
plunge.  Anyhow’,  it  is  a  new  “fact”  to 
learn  that  there  were  civilized  (though 
stone-using)  Greeks  in  the  Archipelago 
2,000  years  n.c.  Minos  lived  long  ago, 
so  long  that  he  has  come  to  be  thought 
a  mere  myth ;  but  Minos  was  later  than 
the  Pheenicians  (drove  them  out  in  fact), 
and  our  Greeks  were,  certainly,  though 
nobody  knows  exactly  how  much,  earli¬ 
er  than  they. 
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THE  LEGFJfD  OF  THE  HOLT  GRAAL. 


Among  the  most  striking  attractions 
of  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy,  Count  G.  Kalckreuth’s  picture, 
“The  Castle  of  the  Holy  Graal,”  M-as 
well  adapted  to  challenge  the  closest 
study,  and  to  satisfy  the  most  cultivated 
taste.  In  dealing  with  a  subject  preemi¬ 
nently  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  genius,  whether  in  the  domain  of  poe¬ 
try  or  of  art.  Count  Kalckreuth  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  realizing  to  a  great 
extent,  throtigh  the  medium  of  sensible 
representation,  the  various  elements 
which  have  entered  into  the  composition 
of  the  ancient  romance,  the  spirit  of 
which  he  may  claim  to  have  recreated  in 
a  new'  form  of  beauty.  This  wonderful 
piece  of  landscape- painting  is  in  all  the 
details  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the 
traditional  character  of  its  subject.  The 
solitary  castle  standing  out  in  mid-air  in 
a  strange  w'eird  kind  of  relief  against 
fretted  masses  of  illumined  clouds  ;  the 
gray  mist  rising  up  from  the  far-off  val¬ 
ley  and  timidly  stealing  about  the  cas¬ 
tle’s  base;  the  giant  cliffs  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  enveloped  in  sombre  shadow — all 
combine  to  constitute  a  remarkably 
faithful  illustration  of  the  poetic  unreali¬ 
ty,  the  vague  mysticism,  and  the  super¬ 
stitious  solemnity  w’hich  are  so  strongly 
developed  in  the  legend  of  the  Sanc- 
grcal. 

Nor  has  the  sister  art  of  poetry  failed 
to  lend  its  powerful  assistance  toward 
enhancing  the  interest  W’hich  naturally 
attaches  to  this  important  relic  of  the 
scanty  records  of  English  mythology.  Of 
the  works  of  Tennyson,  those,  probably, 
which  have  been  most  frequently  repe- 
rused,  and  have  most  largely  contributed 
to  the  poet’s  reputation,  treat  of  the  na¬ 
tional  era  to  winch  the  legend  of  the 
Holy  Graal  belongs.  This  era  wo  have, 
though  somewhat  inaccurately,  perhaps, 
as  far  as  the  Sanegreal  is  concerned, 
characterized  as  mythological ;  because, 
while"  the  basis  of  the  story  is  founded 
on  the  acknowledged  truths  and  facts  of 
Christian  theology,  the  superstructure  is 
wrought  of  materials  conveyed  from  the 
impalpable  region  of  pure  myth. 

To  be  overlaid  with  a  mass  of  legen¬ 


dary  superstition  has  been,  in  greater  or 
less  degrees  of  extent,  the  fate  of  all  the 
religious  systems  which  have  ever  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Some 
few  among  the  religious  systems  of  the 
world  have  been  founded  upon,  or,  at 
least,  closely  allied  with,  philosophical 
systems  of  being  and  of  morals,  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  high  standard  of  simplicity 
and  j)urity  respectively ;  yet  even  this 
ground  of  vantage  has  failed  to  secure 
them  entirely  against  the  consummation 
in  question.  The  myths  or  legends 
which  have  thus  in  all  ages  fastenetl, 
parasite-like,  upon  the  body  of  religion, 
though  in  some  cases  they  clearly  de¬ 
clare  themselves  of  purely  foreign  ex¬ 
traction,  have  yet  been  more  frequently 
of  home  growth,  begotten  of  national 
imagination,  and  stamped  with  the  im¬ 
press  of  national  character.  The  uni¬ 
versal  existence  of  such  myths — to  which 
even  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  development  at  any  rate,  did 
not  succeed  in  establishing  an  excep¬ 
tion — admits  of  perfectly  philosophical 
explanation,  upon  which,  however,  we 
are  precluded  from  entering  by  the 
scope  of  this  essay,  which  is  limited  to 
an  illustration  of  the  fact  itself  derived 
from  the  history  of  Christianity. 

The  legend  of  the  Sanegreal,  or  Holy 
Graal,  saturated  as  it  is  with  the  spirit 
of  religious  mysticism  and  allegory,  is 
largely  mixed  up  with  the  marvellous 
adventures  of  knight-errantry  and  wild 
stories  of  eastern  magic,  which  are  im¬ 
pertinent,  nevertheless,  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  ns  being  merely  subsidiary  to  the 
course  of  the  narrative. 

The  word  “  graal,”  “greal,”  or  “  graile,” 
all  modified  forms  of  the  same  word,  is 
said  to  have  been  derived,  etymological¬ 
ly,  from  the  Latin  “  crater,”  and  signified 
in  the  Romance  languages  a  drinking- 
vessel,  dish,  or  tureen.  The  legend  of 
the  Sanegreal,  or  Holy  Graal,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  romances  of  British  chival¬ 
ry  which  have  handed  down  to  posterity 
the  famous  doings  of  King  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Hound  Table.  Of 
these  the  romances  of  “  Le  S.  Greal,” 
“  Lancelot  du  Lac,’’  “  Perceforest,”  and 
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the  “  ISIorte  Arthur,”  which  will  be 
found  somewhat  extensively  referred  to 
and  collated  in  Southey’s  edition  of 
The  Ihjrth^  Actea  of  Kyng 

Arthur^  d’c.,  constitute  the  authorities 
on  the  present  subject.  According  to 
these  authorities,  the  Holy  Graal  was  the 
golden  dish  in  which  the  paschal  lamb 
had  been  served  up  at  the  last  supper  of 
our  Lord  with  his  disciples.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  whom  the  old  chroniclers  of 
chiv.alry  quaintly  describe  as  that  gen¬ 
tle  knight  who  took  down  our  Lord  off 
the  holy  cross,”  repaired  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  to  the  house  wherein  that  mys¬ 
tic  supper  had  been  partaken  of,  and 
took  away  with  him  the  consecrated 
dish,  destined  to  become  therealler  aw¬ 
ful  in  the  adoration  of  Christendom. 
The  title  of  this  vessel  to  the  epithet 
“  holy  ”  was  rendered  conqilete  forever 
by  the  farther  access  of  religious  vener¬ 
ation  with  which  it  was  invested,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  melancholy  part  it 
jdayed  at  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion. 
When  the  8.acrilegious  spear  of  the  Ho¬ 
man  soldier  had  pierced  the  side  of  the 
Hedeemer,  Joseph  of  Arimathe.a,  we  are 
told,  received  in  the  Holy  (Jraal  the 
blood  which  gushed  from  his  Divine  Mas¬ 
ter’s  wound.  The  legend  goes  on  to 
rebate  how  our  Lord,  after  his  resurrec¬ 
tion,  upon  the  occasion  of  assigning  to 
his  disciples  their  several  spheres  of  fu¬ 
ture  missionary  labor,  finding  that  he 
had  omitted  to  appoint  an  apostle  to 
bmgland,  sent  Joseph  of  Arim.athca^ 
thither  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  among  the  people  of  the 
land.  Accordingly,  Joseph,  thus  divine¬ 
ly  ordained,  came  over  to  England, 
bringing  w’ith  him  the  Holy  Graal,  con¬ 
taining  a  portion  of  the  sacred  blood, 
and  the  spear  with  which  that  blood  was 
shed.  The  Graal,  wdiich,  by  reason  of 
the  wondrous  miracles  wrought  through 
its  means,  proved  a  powerful  instrument 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  island,  was  carefully  guard¬ 
ed  in  a  strong  tower,  built  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  at  Corbenicy,  or  Car- 
bonek. 

For  a  space  of  nine  generations  the 
Castle  of  Carbonek,  together  with  the 
sacred  treasure  enshrined  within  it,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  possession  of  the  descend-’ 
ants  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  at  the 
period  with  which  the  romance  of  Lc  S. 

New  Sebies.— Vol.  XL,  No.  4. 


Gre.al  opens,  was  in  the  hands  of  King 
Pelles,  eighth  of  the  line,  who  is  some¬ 
what  vaguely  described  as  reigning  over 
the  foreign  country.  But  the  Graal,  .al¬ 
though  domiciled,  as  it  were,  in  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  the  king,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  any  way  under  the  control  of 
himself  or  of  Ids  family.  From  the 
course  of  the  legend,  and  from  an  an¬ 
cient  propheev,  we  gather  that  the  sacred 
vessel  was  (iestined  to  remain  on  the 
earth  until  the  457th  anniversary  of  the 
last  feast  of  Pentecost  celebrated  by  our 
Lord.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
third  year  from  the  close  of  this  period, 
it  continued  in  the  Castle  of  Carbonek, 
but  was  never  visible  to  the  inmates  ex¬ 
cept  when,  on  rare  and  special  occasions, 
it  condescended  to  appear  to  human  vision, 
for  the  purpose  of  exerting  its  miracu¬ 
lous  powers  in  feeding  the  hungry  or  heal¬ 
ing  the  sick.  Nay,  even  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  it  was  but  dimly  and  indistinctly 
discerned,  for  none  but  they  whose  souls 
were  free  from  the  slightest  stain  of  sin 
might  behold  in  clear  and  perfect  light 
the  divine  splendor  of  the  Holy  Graal. 
These  manifestations  of  the  sacred  ves¬ 
sel  were  always  surrounded  with  solemn 
and  imposing  circumstance. 

The  occasion  of  a  visit  by  Sir  Lance¬ 
lot  du  Lac,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  to  the 
Castle  of  Carbonek,  introduces  the  read¬ 
er  of  the  Romances  to  the  Sanegreal  in 
a  most  attractive  mode  of  mystery.  As 
the  knight  stood  with  his  host.  King 
Pelles,  in  the  hall  of  the,  castle,  a  dove 
flew  in  at  the  window,  bearing  in  its  bill 
a  small  golden  censer,  from  which  rose 
thick  clouds  of  incense  and  spicery,  dif¬ 
fusing  themselves  around,  and  filling  all 
the  place  with  odors  of  richest  perfume. 
Thereupon,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
the  tables  were  covered  by  unseen  hands 
with  the  rarest  viands  and  choicest  wines. 
Scarcely  had  these  wonders  been  wrought 
before  the  knight’s  astonished  gaze,  when 
a  maiden  of  exquisite  and  youthful 
beauty  entered  the  hall,  carrying  in  her 
hands  a  golden  vessel,  to  which  the  king 
and  all  those  present  with  him  devoutly 
knelt  in  prayer.  This  tribute  of  ador.a- 
tion  having  been  duly  paid,  the  dove 
flew  away  through  the  window,  and  the 
maiden  vanished  from  sight  in  the  same 
strange  fashion  as  she  had  come,  leaving 
the  highly-favored  worshippers  to  enjoy 
23 
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the  feast  so  mysteriously  provided  for 
them. 

Tlie  next  appearance  of  the  Holy 
Graal  occurs  in  the  niidst  of  harsher 
scenes.  Two  knights  of  prowess,  hav¬ 
ing  in  mortal  combat  wounded  each 
other  to  the  death,  prayed  earnestly  to 
the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  as 
they  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground,  that 
their  lives  might  be  prolonged  until  such 
time  as  some  priest  or  hermit  should 
chance  to  come  by,  who  would  bestow’ 
upon  them  the  last  rites  of  religion.  In 
answer  to  their  petitions,  a  maiden 
draped  all  in  white  stood  suddenly  be¬ 
side  the  expiring  warriors  in  a  cloud  of 
incense,  bearing  in  her  arms  the  potent 
Graal,  which  by  its  mere  presence  in¬ 
stantaneously  he.aled  them  of  their  griev¬ 
ous  wounds.  The  mysterious  maiden 
vanished  as  suddenly  as  she  had  ap¬ 
peared,  nor  had  the  knights  been  able  to 
discern  aught  beyond  the  shimmer  of  her 
w’hite  dra|K*ry,  and  the  faint  Hash  of  the 
golden  vessel  which  she  bore.  To  the 
same  mystic  virtue,  and  under  some¬ 
what  similar  circumstances.  Sir  Lancelot 
also  was  indebted  for  recovery  from  in¬ 
sanity  of  mind  and  disease  of  body  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  of  time. 

Immediately  after  the  miraculous  heal¬ 
ing  of  Sir  Lancelot,  the  Sanegreal  aban¬ 
doned  the  Castle  of  Carbonek,  in  which 
it  had  taken  up  its  abode  for  upward  of 
450  years  ;  and  during  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  years  wandered  at  random  through 
the  world.  This  event,  in  fulfilment  of 
an  ancient  prpphecy  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  led  to  the  break¬ 
ing-up  of  the  Round  Table,  and  in  great 
measure 

“  unsoldered  all 

The  froodlicst  fellowship  of  famous  knights 

"Whereof  this  world  holds  record.” 

The  adventures,  or,  to  employ  the 
phrase  of  the  romances,  the  quest,  of 
the  Sanegreal  commenced  at  Camelot, 
the  seat  of  King  Artluir’s  court,  uj)on 
the  454th  annivers-ary  of  the  Crucifix¬ 
ion.  Upon  that  day  a  new  knight  was, 
through  the  agency  of  a  marvellous  por¬ 
tent,  elected  to  fill  the  most  conspicuous 
seat,  “the  siege  perilous,”  as  it  was 
called,  among  the  chivalry  of  the  Round 
Table.  About  noon  a  sword  rising  out 
of  a  stone,  in  which  it  was  firmly  root¬ 
ed,  was  beheld  floating  down  the  river 


to  Camelot.  As  the  king  and  his  court 
wondered  what  this  strange  sight  might 
betoken,  a  holy  man,  far  advanced  in 
years,  announced  to  them  that  the 
knight  who  should  succeed  in  pulling 
the  sword  out  of  the  stone,  was  he  who 
of  old  had  been  destined  to  sit  in  the 
perilous  seat  and  to  achieve  the  Holy 
Graal.  After  all  the  king’s  knights  had 
failed  to  satisfy  this  test,  a  comely  youth 
of  noble  aspect  presented  himself  to  the 
assemblage,  and  having  with  ease  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  the  sword  was  forth¬ 
with  installed  as  of  right  in  the  perilous 
seat,  which  had  till  then  remained  va¬ 
cant  for  lack  of  a  man  sufliciently  worthy 
to  fill  it.  This  knight  was  Sir  Galahad, 
son  of  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  daughter  of 
King  Relies.  Sir  Galahad  conseipiently 
was  the  ninth,  and  as  it  turned  out,  last 
descendant  of  Josejih  of  Ariinathea. 

The  adventures  of  that  day  were  not 
yet  complete ;  for  while  the  king  and 
his  knights  s.at  at  supper  at  the  Round 
Table,  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  a 
loud  and  terrible  peal  of  thunder,  which 
had  no  sooner  died  away  than  a  sunbeam, 
seven  times  brighter  than  the  light  of  the 
brightest  day,  filled  the  hall  w  here  they 
sat  with  supernatural  radiance,  and 
transfigured  their  countenances  into  a 
semblance  of  unearthly  beauty.  As  they 
gazed  on  each  other,  trembling  and 
stricken  dumb  with  awe,  the  Holy  Graal 
covered  with  samite  entered  the  hall ; 
and  forthwith  the  whole  place  became 
fragrant  with  rich  odors,  and  each  man 
found  placed  before  him  such  meats  and 
drinks  as  his  soul  loved  best.  Ho,  slow'- 
ly  traversing  the  hall,  the  Sanegreal 
vanished  away.  Then  the  spell  of 
silence  was  broken,  and  all  with  one 
accord  thanked  Jesu  for  his  grace.  Rut 
forasmuch  as  the  sacred  vessel  had  been 
concealed  from  view’,  and  none  had  been 
able  to  discern  it  or  the  hands  which 
had  borne  it,  the  assembled  knights,  to 
the  number  of  154,  rose  up  and  solemn¬ 
ly  vowed  to  roam  through  the  world  for 
a  year  and  a  day,  if  haply  heaven  might 
vouchsafe  to  them  a  more  perfect  view 
of  the  mystic  relic. 

Four  only  of  the  154  seem  to  have 
met  with  any  success  in  their  quest. 
These  four  were  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Gala- 
had,  Sir  Rercivale,  and  Sir  Bors.  On 
two  occasions.  Sir  Lancelot  was  favored 
with  a  near  approach  to  the  object  of  his 
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toils  .md  vow.  But  although,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  ancient  hermit,  he  under¬ 
went  a  rigorous  purification  of  six 
months’  duration,  in  constant  fastings, 
mortification,  and  prayer ;  although 
during  all  that  time  he  ate  no  flesh'and 
drank  no  wine;  although  he  tortured 
himself  by  the  wearing  of  hair-cloth, 
and  gave  dally  attendance  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  mass—slill  tlie  sin  of  im¬ 
purity  adhered  to  his  soul,  for  his  heart 
clung  to  the  memory  of  a  guilty  passion 
for  Guinevere,  King  Arthur’s  queen.  In 
consequence  of  his  imperfection  iti  this 
one  respect,  the  knight,  even  though 
admitted  to  the  mysterious  pre.sence  of 
the  precious  vessel,  was  not  suffered  to 
raise  the  covering  of  red  samite  which 
concealed  it  from  his  view ;  and  once, 
when  he  woidd  rashly  have  attempted 
to  do  so,  ho  was  struck  suddenly  down  to 
the  earth  by  a  subtle  breath  as  of  fire, 
in  punishment  of  his  presumption.  To 
Sir  Galahad  alone,  in  company  with  his 
friends,  Sir  Percivale  and  Sir  Bors,  was 
it  granted  to  achieve  completely  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  pious  wanderings.  The  three 
were  men  of  blameless  lives ;  more  es¬ 
pecially  Sir  G:dahad,  the  “maiden 
knight,”  was  distinguished  by  purity  of 
8|>irit  and  life  as  stainless  and  impregna¬ 
ble  as  his  valor  in  arms  wiis  dauntless 
and  irresistible.  The  religious  fervor 
and  purity  of  this  youthful  knight,  so 
highly  favored  by  heaven,  are  de|>icted 
with  equal  accuracy  and  beauty  in  the 
language  which  has  been  put  into  his 
mouth  by  the  great  poet  of  our  own 
day : 

“  But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My  knees  are  bowed  in  crypt  and  shrine : 

I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden’s  hand  in  mine. 

More  bounteous  aspects  on  mo  beam, 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill: 

So  keep  1  fair  through  faith  and  prayer, 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will.” 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  knight 
whose  brief  career  was  devoted  to  the 
quest  of  the  Sanegreal,  which,  after  he 
had  encountered  many  dangers  in  the 
pursuit  of  it,  revealed  itself  to  him  for 
the  first  time  in  his  grandsire’s  castle  of 
Carbonek. 

It  befell  on  a  certain  day  that,  as  Sir 
Galahad  sat  with  his  two  friends  in  the 
castle-hall,  there  entered  to  them  from  a 


chamber  which  opened  ifato  the  hall  four 
angels,  who  carried  in  a  chair  an  old 
man  clad  in  episcopal  veslmer.hj,  and 
bearing  a  large  cross  in  his  hands.  This 
old  man  was  Joseph,  the  first  bishop  of 
Christendom,  who  had  then  been  dead 
for  more  than  300  years.  Having  set 
down  the  venerable  saint  before  a  silver 
table  on  which  stood  the  Holy  Graal, 
the  angels  again  retired  into  the  cham¬ 
ber.  Upon  opening  the  door  of  this 
apartment,  the  knights  perceived  that 
two  of  the  angels  were  supporting  great 
candles  of  wax,  while  a  third  held 
a  towel,  and  the  fourth  grasped  in  one 
hand  a  spear  marvellously  distilling 
blood,  three  drojis  of  which  fell  into  a 
box  which  he  held  in  his  other  hand. 
The  candles  having  been  placed  on  the 
t.able  and  the  towel  drawn  over  tho 
Gra.al,  in  which  tho  spear  had  been  set 
upright,  the  bishop  Joseph  proceeded  to 
celebrate  the  mass.  As  he  held  the  8.ac- 
r.amental  bre^d  in  his  hand.s,  a  being, 
wearing  the  blooming  figure  and  roseate 
face  of  a  child-boy,  suddenly  appeared, 
and  “smote  himself”  (to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  romance)  “into  the 
bread,”  which,  thus  miraculously  trans¬ 
muted  into  “  fleshly  ”  or  corporeal  man, 
the  bishop  placed  in  the  Sanegreal  and 
immediately  vanished  out  of  sight.  After 
the  bishop  had  withdrawn  from  the 
scene,  the  awful  figure  of  Christ,  bleed¬ 
ing  and  crowned  with  thorns,  emerged 
from  the  holy  vessel  and  distributed  the 
eucharist  to  the  three  knights  as  they 
knelt  at  his  feet.  Having  given  them 
directions  to  proceed  to  the  city  of  Sai*- 
ras,  in  Babylon,  carrying  with  them  the 
Sanegreal  and  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
blood  distilled  by  tho  spear,  the  Saviour 
blessed  them  and  disappeared. 

In  obedience  to  the  divine  command, 
the  three  knights  rode  night  and  day  for 
the  space  of  three  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  arrived  at  a  certain  river, 
where  a  ship  awaited  them.  Embarking 
forthw’ith,  they  beheld  on  the  deck  the 
spear,  the  silver  table,  and  the  Sanegreal 
covered  over  .with  red  samite.  Arrived 
at  Sarras,  they  placed  the  holy  things  on 
the  silver  table,  and  so  put  them  on 
shore.  Among  the  crowd  which  throng¬ 
ed  round  the  strangers  was  a  dwarf  who 
had  been  for  ten  years  a  cripple,  but  now 
found  himself  suddenly  restored  to  pris¬ 
tine  activity  and  vigor  by  the  virtue  of 
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the  Holy  Graal.  The  King  of  Sarras, 
into  whose  presence  Sir  Galahad  was 
conducted  by  the  people  of  the  eity, 
roved  to  he  an  infidel  tyrant ;  for,  on 
eing  informed  by  the  knight  of  the 
history  and  wonderful  potency  of  the 
Sancgreal,  he  ordered  him  to  be  shut  up 
with  his  two  companions  in  a  deep  hole 
within  the  city  prison,  to  the  intent  that 
they  might  perish  of  hunger.  From 
this  fate  they  w’ere  rescued  only  by  the 
•  intervention  of  the  Sancgreal,  which 
penetrated  to  the  place  of  their  captivi¬ 
ty,  and  for  an  entire  year  ministered  to 
their  necessities.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period  they  Avere  set  at  liberty  by 
■  command  of  the  repentant  monarch, 
to  whose  death-bed  they  M  ere  summon¬ 
ed  in  order  that  he  might  crave  their 
forgiveness  for  the  injuries  M’hich  they 
had  sustained  at  his  hands.  Upon  the 
king’s  death  the  people,  uarned  by  a 
voice  from  heaven,  chose  Sir  Galahad  as 
his  successor.  The  first  act  of  the  ncM’ 
king  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
was  to  enclose  the  Holy  Graal,  together 
with  the  silver  table  on  which  it  gener¬ 
ally  stood,  Mnthin  a  chest  of  gold,  which 
he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  M’hich  was  adorned  with  precious 
stones.  At  this  chest,  for  the  space  of 
a  year,  the  three  knights  offered  up  their 
daily  orisons.  On  the  last  day  of  that 
year  Sir  Galahad  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  roused  Sir  Percivale  and 
Sir  Bors,  and  the  three  came  together 
to  the  palace,  M’here  an  aM’ful  spectacle 
presented  itself  to  their  vieM’.  The  chest 
which  had  been  M  rought  M’ith  so  much 
care  and  skill  lay  open  before  them ;  the 
silver  table,  with  the  Graal  upon  it  as  of 
old,  had  been  set  on  the  palace-floor, 
and  beside  it  stood  an  old  man  in  the 
likeness  of  a  bishop.  The  first  and  last 
of  a  sainted  line  M  ere  face  to  face  M’ith 
each  other;  for  that  old  man  M’as  Jo¬ 
seph  of  Arimathea,  and  Sir  Galahad  M’as 
his  latest  descendant.  Surrounded  by  a 
company  of  angels,  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
proceeded  to  say  a  mass  of  the  Virgin  ; 
and  when  he  had  duly  finished,  he  called 
upon  Sir  Galahad  to  draw?^  near  unto  the 
mysteries  he  had  so  yearned  to  behold. 
The  young  knight  feared  exceedingly 
and  trembled,  when  his  mortal  flesh  be¬ 
gan  to  look  upon  spiritual  things ;  but 
as  he  gazed  upon  them  his  spirit  saM’ 
clearly,  and  comprehended  the  aM’ful 
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mystery  of  the  sacrament.  Then  was  he 
filled  with  a  sense  of  ineffitble  j#y,  so 
that  he  prayed  to  heaven  that  his  soul 
might  in  that  moment  depart  from  earth. 
A  supernatural  voice  M’hispered  in  his 
ear  tliat  his  petition  was  granted ;  he 
arose,  and  bade  adieu  to  Sir  Percivale 
and  Sir  Bors.  Then  he  knelt  down 
again  at  the  table  and  prayed  ;  and  while 
he  prayed,  a  host  of  angels  came  doM  n, 
and  in  the  sight  of  his  tMO  friends  bore 
aM’ay  the  soul  of  Sir  Galahad  to  heaven. 
Nor  did  the  Holy  Graal  remain  long  be¬ 
hind,  for  it  too  M’as  carried  up  to  heaven 
before  their  eyes;  though  the  hand  and 
body  M’hich  bore  it  they  Avere  unable  to 
discern. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Graal. 
Sir  Perciv.ale  became  a  hermit,  and  so 
continued  to  the  day  of  his  death,  M’hich 
took  place  Avithin  a  year  from  the  events 
M’hich  have  been  just  narrated.  Sir  Bors 
returned  to  Camelot,  and  detailed  the 
adventures  of  the  Sancgreal  to  King 
Arthur,  Avho  caused  them  to  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  Avriting  by  the  great  clerks  of  his 
kingdom.  That  the  legend  of  the  Holy 
Graal  Avas  long  accepted  as  historical, 
even  by  the  more  learned  classes  of  the 
people,  is  rendered  evident  by’  a  bold 
assertion  of  one  Robert  de  Berron,  Avho 
is  said  to  have  translated  the  last  volunu; 
of  the  history  of  the  Sancgreal  from  Latin 
into  French  by  command  of  Holy  Church. 
This  gentleman,  Avhose  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  chronology  Avould  seem  to  be 
slightly  confused,  inveighs  in  strong  lan¬ 
guage  against  the  utter  foolhardiness  of 
any  one  Avho  Avould  dare  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  authenticity  or  truth  “of  that 
sacred  history,  Avhich  the  true  Crucifix 
Avrote  M’ith  his  proper  hand  after  his  as¬ 
cension,  when  he  had  laid  aside  his  mortal 
life  and  reclothed  himself  Avith  celestial 
majesty.” 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted,  author¬ 
ity  so  M’eighty  notM’ithstanding,  M’hether 
the  entire  legend  be  not  an  interpolation 
of  a  date  posterior  to  the  general  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  romances.  In  the  first  place, 
it  lacks  the  air  of  spontaneity  almost  uni- 
A’ersally  characteristic  of  that  class  of 
myths,  which  seem  to  have  formed  from 
all  time  a  personal  part,  as  it  M’ere,  of 
the  people  among  w’hom  they  are  found. 
In  the  next  place,  the  complexion  of  the 
legend  is  purely  ecclesiastical.  The  Iver¬ 
sons  of  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
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saints,  angels,  holy  relics,  monasticism, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  con¬ 
stitute  the  warp  and  woof  of  which  the 
•web  is  spun.  The  merely  military  ad¬ 
ventures,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  found 
in  connection  with  it,  arc  but  adventi¬ 
tious  additions  to  the  legend  proper,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  they  go  to  illustrate  the 
general  maxim  respecting  the  difficulties 
which  wait  on  all  lofty  enterprises. 

The  legend  of  the  Holy  Graal  was 
probably  the  pious  invention  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  mind,  put  forward  with  the  two¬ 
fold  object  of  impressing  upon  human  in¬ 
telligence,  through  the  medium  of  a  live¬ 
ly,  though  decidedly  material,  picture, 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  of  enforcing  the  universal 


principle,  alike  of  revealed  religion  as  of 
natural  ethics,  that  the  favor  of  heaven 
is  to  be  won,  or  a  high  degree  of  moral 
perfection  to  be  attained,  only  by  a  con¬ 
stant  course  of  self-denial  and  striving 
after  purity.  That  the  legend  was  w’ell 
calculated  to  achieve  the  former  of  these 
objects  in  an  age  when  the  human  mind 
was  poorly  fitted  for  grappling  with  ab¬ 
stract  ideas,  need  scarcely  be  doubted. 
Again,  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  the 
story  of  the  Holy  Graal  is  marked  by  a 
certain  force  of  truth  and  by  an  exquisite 
beauty  which  belong  alike  to  all  time, 
and  will  be  felt  and  appreciated  in  every 
age  and  under  all  conditions  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 


Saturday  Review. 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.* 


At  a  season  opportune  for  its  due  ap¬ 
preciation  in  circles  where  one  reads  and 
the  rest  listen  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  comes  a  new  inst.alment  of  Mr. 
William  Morris’s  Earthly  Paradise. 
Those  who  found  the  charm  of  his  first 
volume  so  rare  and  novel  that  they  were 
fain  to  sigh  when  the  last  page  was  fin¬ 
ished  may  now  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  publication  of  a  third  part,  as 
well  as  look  forward  to  the  yet  unfultill- 
ed  promise  of  a  fourth.  Nor  will  they,  in 
what  is  now  presented  to  them,  deem 
that  aught  of  this  charm  is  diminished 
through  the  circumstance  that  style  and 
manner  are  no  longer  novel ;  for,  good 
story-teller  as  he  is,  the  author  of  “  Ja¬ 
son  ’’.has  abundance  of  tales  in  his  reper¬ 
tory,  and  whether  he  weaves  them  close 
or  loose,  the  ear  drinks  in  with  unalloyed 
delight  the  simple,  sweet,  picture-like 
rhapsodies  of  a  practised  gestour.  Va¬ 
riety  is,  as  in  the  former  portions  of  the 
poem,  ensured  by  the  interchange  of 
classical  fables  with  Northern  myths ; 
and  such  variety,  too,  that  no  tale  of 
Greece  can  be  charged  Avith  being  like 
its  predecessors,  no  Norse  or  Icelandic 
legend  can  lie  under  that  imputation  of 
sameness  which  can  often  be  laid  with 

*  The  Earthly  Paradise.  Part  III.  A  Poem. 
By  William  Morris,  author  of  the  “Life  and 
Death  of  Jason.”  London;  F.  S.  Ellis.  Boston: 
Roberts  Bros. 


too  much  truth  at  the  door  of  our  prose 
story-tellers.  It  is  therefore  with  a  cor¬ 
dial  Avelcome  that  we  greet  what  is  truly 
a  Christmas  Book — one  that  will  satisfy 
the  lighter  traditions  of  the  season  by 
delighting  without  wearying,  and  one 
that  perchance,  for  all  its  professed 
“  earthliness,”  will  to  rightly-strung  hearts 
suggest  the  lesson  of  not  resting  in 
things  sublunary,  from  the  A’ery  force  of 
contrast,  the  insufficiency  of  the  bright¬ 
est  mortal  fortunes,  the  elements  of  per¬ 
ishableness,  which  each  tale  exhibits  as 
Inseparable  from  the  joys  of  earth  and 
of  things  earthly.  The  “  Death  of 
Paris”  illustrates  the  brittle  nature  of 
human  love  and  the  selfishness  of  man, 
which  mars  and  frustrates  such  self-abne¬ 
gation  as  is  personified  in  the  nymph 
(Enone.  In  the  dreamlike  poem  of  the 
“  Land  East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the 
Moon,”  although  we  have  a  picture  of 
perfect  constancy  under  the  most  trying 
conditions,  the  course  of  true  love  is 
very  far  from  being  smooth  enough  to 
justify  a  plenary  belief  in  the  sufficiency 
of  earthly  satisfactions.  In  “  Acontius 
and  Cydippe,”  though  all  comes  right  in 
the  end,  the  del.ays  and  hindrances  to 
true  love’s  free  course  are  painted  in  col¬ 
ors  quite  the  reverse  of  deceptive ; 
while  in  the  legend  of  the '“Man  who 
never  Laughed  again”  it  is  human  curi¬ 
osity,  and  inability  to  be  content  with  f 
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what  is  within  the  ken  of  ordinary 
knowledirc,  that  brings  the  hapless  Bba- 
ram  to  the  same  slough  of  despond  and 
despair  as  those  whose  lesson  was  set 
before  him  to  take  warning  by.  In 
“  Kiiodopc  ”  we  have  set  up  the  memo¬ 
rial  of  one  whose  high  aspirings  unfit 
her,  before  their  fulfilment,  for  the  home 
duties,  loves,  and  charities,  and,  when 
fulfilled,  debar  her  from  the  intercourse 
of  her  sire,  w’ho  “  is  fain  still  to  dwell 
among  his  own  folk,”  and  cannot  brook 
the  strange  eyes  that  shall  'watch  his  al¬ 
tered  fortunes  when  his  daughter’s  queen¬ 
hood  sets  him  above  himself. 

And  no  one  will  s.ay  that  a  Paradise 
on  earth  would  have  transcendent  at¬ 
tractions  were  it  such  as  was  shared  by 
“  Gudrun  and  her  Lovers,”  the  longest 
.and  in  many  points  the  most  romantic 
tale  in  the  present  volume.  If  3Ir.  Mor¬ 
ris  h.ad  accepted  a  brief  as  Advocatus 
Diaboli,  he  could  scarcely  have  given 
more  prominence  to  the  dissuasives 
which  forbid  the  acceptance  of  an  earthly 
Paradise  as  a  “  be-all  and  end-all  ”  than 
he  does  in  the  quarrels,  treacheries,  jeal¬ 
ousies,  and  misunderstandings,  which  in 
the  tale  referred  to  set  the  nearest  and 
dearest  perpetually  by  the  ears.  Thus,  in¬ 
directly  .at  least,  thi3“Jlarthly  Paradise  ” 
subserves  a  higher  and  loftier  ])urpose  ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  of  it  that  it 
is  too  entirely  “  of  the  e.arth  earthy,” 
until  we  hare  well  considered  the  scope 
and  the  obligations  of  the  story-teller. 
It  has  been  more  than  once  noticed  that 
there  is  little  or  nothing  of  a  “better' 
hope  ”  evinced  in  Mr.  Morris’s  conspec¬ 
tus  of  an  earthly  Paradise  ;  and  it  does 
strike  one  at  first  sight  as  odd  that, 
though  Yule-tide  and  Christmas  come  in 
again  and  again  in  the  volume  befoi'o  us, 
and  the  New  Faith  is  represented  as 
gradually  supplanting  Odin,  Thor,  and 
the  rest,  the  birth  of  a  Saviour  and  the 
regeneration  of  a  world  arc  scarcely  ever 
alluded  to  with  any  enthusiasm — the  one 
being  regarded  rather  as  a  dream  of  the 
learned,  the  other  as  the  work  and  re¬ 
sult  of  the  strong  persuasion  of  the 
sword.  Hut  the  explanation  of  all  this 
is  clearly  the  author’s  assumption  for  the 
time  being  of  the  character  of  bis  inter¬ 
locutor,  his  rigid  and  dramatic  acting-out 
of  a  part  wl^ich  would  lose  its  vraisem- 
blance  if  there  arose  the  suspicion  of  an¬ 
other  mind  informing  the  puppet  of  the 
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passing  hour.  Proposing  to  himself 
this  rule,  it  is  but  vety  seldom  that  he 
suffei’s  the  personages  who  fill  his  canvas 
to  speculate  on  what  lies  beyond  their 
present  and  ])alpablc  condition  ;  but  in 
such  exceptional  ciises  it  is  with  .an  ap- 
j)ropri.atene88  to  the  character  portrayed 
which  at  once  does  away  with  any  im- 
])ression  of  inconsistency.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  ni.ay  be  drawn  from  the 
“Land  East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the 
Moon,”  a  t.ale  to  which,  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  poems  in  the  volume,  we 
shall  have  to  revert.  The  mother  of  its 
star-ga«ing  hero — who  somewhat  like 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  is  spirited  away,  and 
only  comes  back  to  his  Norwegian  home 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time — being  more 
speculative  ami  devout  than  her  ruder 
consort  and  elder  sons,  falls  a-thinking 
whether  the  “  dead-alive  ”  has  not  per¬ 
chance  come  back  from  beyond  the  gates 
of  death,  and  puts  to  him  a  (juestion  in¬ 
fluenced  by  that  instinctive  yearning  to 
religion  which  distinguishes  especially 
the  female  heart.  She  a<Ijure3  him  by 
his  debt  to  her  who  bore  him: — 

If  thou  hast  been  so  far,  that  thou 
Caust  tell  to  me — grown  old,  son,  now, 
Through  weary  life,  unsatisfied 
Desires,  and  lingering  hope  untried — 

If  thou  eanst  tell  mo  of  thy  nith, 

What  thing  there  is  of  lies  or  truth, 

In  what  tho  nete  faith  saith  of  those 
Great  glories  of  the  heavenly  close. 

And  how  that  poor  folk  twinned  on  earth 
.  .Shall  meet  therein  in  joy  and  mirth. 

Contrast  this  apperd  and  this  devout  cu¬ 
riosity  with  the  duller  aud  more  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  fashion  in  which  tho  Icelandic 
hero  Kiartan,  in  the  last  tale  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  accepts  Christianity,  when  spoken 
fair  by  Olaf  of  Denmark,  with  a  skin- 
deep  kind  of  conversion,  but  will  not  be 
bullied  info  it  by  king  or  priest,  although 
he  is  so  hedged  in  and  entrapped  that 
death  is  imminent  on  his  refusal ;  note 
too  how  carelessly  and  superficially  he, 
and  indeed  all  the  personages  in  the 
“Lovers  of  Gudrun”  put  off  their  old 
faith,  and  put  on  Christianity,  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  matter  of  change  of  coats  ;  and 
it  will  be  evident  how  completely  for  the 
time  being  the  author  wraj)S  himself  up 
in  each  of  his  creations,  and  how  little — 
while  true  and  stanch  to  his  definite 
ideal  of  it — he  cares  to  find  room  for 
those  subjective  disquisitions  which  are 
quite  alien  to  the  character  of  his  Muse. 
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Our  readers  wiil  not  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  framework  into  which 
these  stories  are  inwoven,  or  to  be  told 
again  how  pilgrims,  come  to  a  long 
standstill  in  a  fruitless  quest,  iind  a 
monthly  beguilement  of  their  growing 
despondency  in  an  interchange  of  tales 
with  their  kindly  and  Greek-descended 
entertainers.  These  latter  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  contribute  the  “  Death  of 
Paris,”  “Acontius”  (why  on  earth 
should  Mr.  Morris  provoke  the  shade  of 
Ovid,  and  the  wrath  of  every  one  who  is 
familiar  with  Latin  poetry,  by  spelling 
this  worthy’s  name  with  a  double  “  cc  ?”) 
“  and  Cydippe,”  and  the  “  Story  of  Rho¬ 
dope  ;  ”  and  in  doing  so  they  borrow 
from  elassic  fable  just  so  much  of  wh.at  is 
written  as  serves  their  purpose.  In  the 
first-named,  the  narrator  lays  hold  of 
the  legend  of  (Thione’s  refusal  to  heal  her 
faithless  lover,  when  he  is  carried  to  her 
in  sore  stress,  stricken  by  the  poisoned 
arrow  of  I’hiloctetes.  It  is  a  fine  field 
for  working  out  of  character,  this  con¬ 
trast  between  the  (pienchless  love  of  the 
mountain  nymph  and  the  irresolute,  un¬ 
stable,  volatile  selfishness  of  I’aris,  only 
partially  redeemed  by  his  tongue’s  refu¬ 
sal  to  be  false  to  his  later  and  more  law¬ 
less  love  when  life  or  death  hang  upon 
his  word.  The  stanza  adopted  lor  this 
poem,  us  well  as  the  “Story  of  Rho¬ 
dope,”  is  very  congenial  to  the  subject, 
and  affords  scope  not  only  for  the  gusts 
of  passion  which  are  stirred  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  (Imioiic  with  her  recreant  lover, 
but  also  for  the  fine  descriptious  of 
the  jouniey  of  the  litter-bearers  from 
doomed  llion  to  the  pine-groves  of  Ida. 
Some  of  the  touches  of  pathos  .ifi 
G-hjone’s  appeals  have  a  wonderful  echo 
of  Greek  poetry — as  witness  that  in  pp. 
15-16  beginning 

Thou  slcepest,  Paris '!  would  tliat  I  could  sleep, 
&c. ,  4c. ; 

and  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  language 
which  clothes  these  outbursts  is  worthy 
the  study  and  imitation  of  all  who  seek 
to  win  unsophisticated  ears  to  their  poe¬ 
try.  We  must  not  indulge,  however, 
in  quot-itions  from  the  “  Death  of  Paris ;  ” 
nor  from  “  Acontius  and  Cydippe,”  of 
which  story  Mr.  Morris’s  version  so  far 
differs  from  Ovid’s  as  there  is  no  betroth¬ 
al  here  of  the  maiden,  except  to  Diana, 
and  no  fever  ensues  on  Cydippe’s  resolve 
to  be  bound  by  the  pious  fraud  whereby 


Acontius  had  made  her  unwittingly 
pledge  herself  to  him.  In  Lord  Lytton’s 
“  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus  ”  the  same  clas¬ 
sic  story  forms  a  part,  and  it  is  worth  a 
comparison  with  the  less  elaborate  vision 
given  by  Mr.  Morris.  After  the  “  Story 
of  Rhodope  ”  (was  she  not  rather  Rho- 
dopis  ?),  and  the  expansion  which  our  au¬ 
thor  makes  of  the  less  familiar  legend  of 
an  eagle  sn.atching  away  one  of  her  slip¬ 
pers  as  she  bathed  at  Naucratis,  and 
dropj)ing  it  in  the  lap  of  the  King  of 
Egypt  as  he  sate  dispensing  justice  .at 
^lemphis,  the  issue  being  a  successful 
search  for  the  owner,  who  is  taken  for 
partner  on  the  throne,  we  may  linger  at 
least  long  enough  to  draw  attention  to  a 
l)retty  picture — the  bathing-place  whose 
margin  is  the  scene  of  the  eagle’s  thetl : — 

Hhallow  it  was ;  a  shore  of  hard  white  sand 
Met  the  green  horliage,  and  us  clear  as  glass 
The  water  ran  in  ripple.s  o’er  that  strand, 

Until  it  well-nigh  touched  the  flowery  grass; 

A  dainty  bath  for  weary  limbs  it  was, 

And  so  our  maiden  tliought  belike,  for  she 
’(.-an  put  her  raiment  from  her  languidly. 

Until  at  last  from  out  her  poor  array 
Pure  did  she  rise,  e’en  as  that  other  One 
Rose  up  from  out  the  ragged  billows  grey 
For  earth’s  dull  days  and  heavy  to  atone : 

How  like  another  sun  her  gold  hair  shone ; 

In  the  green  place,  as  down  she  knelt,  and  raised 
The  glittering  shoes,  and  long  time  on  them  gazed. 

If  this  quot.'ttion  has  the  effect  of  attract¬ 
ing  any  readers  to  a  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  this  poem — wherein 
Rhodope,  by  the  way,  though  .almost  a 
beggar-maid,  is  in  purity  a  laudable  con¬ 
trast  to  her  classic  prototype — and  of 
leading  them  on  to  the  pretty  and  tender 
farewell  she  utters  to  her  old  haunts  and 
folk  when  she  is  about  to  bo  borne  away 
by  ship  to  her  higher  destiny,  we  have 
no  fear  but  such  a  reader  will  arise  from 
his  study  of  the  tale  with  an  enhanced 
conviction  of  Mr.  Morris’s  title  to  the 
wreath  of  a  modern  Chaucer,  as  a  poet 
who,  whilst  unrivalled  as  a  story-teller, 
finds  the  way  to  the  heart  at  the  same 
time  that  he  enchains  the  car. 

Between  the  two  best  tales  narrated 
by  the  wanderers,  which  are  also  with¬ 
out  question,  the  best  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  most  de¬ 
serves  the  palm.  There  is  more  of  stir 
and  action  in  “  Gudrun  and  her  Lovers,” 
and  the  hero  of  it,  Kiartan,  is  a  creation 
of  the  highest  merit — a  blending  of  some 
of  the  finest  characteristics  'of  chivalry 
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with  a  Christian-like  temper,  singularly 
hard  “  to  be  provoked,”  although  nowise 
slack  when  there  is  no  longer  a  choice  of 
forbearing.  The  sole  drawback  to  him 
is  the  rather  hero-like  forgetfulness  of 
Gudrun,  his  love  in  Iceland,  which  he  ex¬ 
hibits  under  the  influence  of  the  smiles 
of  Ingibiorg,  the  King,  of  Denmark’s 
sister — a  weakness  which  costs  him  the 
hand  of  her  whom  alone  he  loves,  and 
which  serves  as  a  tool  for  Bodli  his  fos¬ 
ter-brother  to  use  against  his  interests 
with  the  peerless  Gudrun.  It  may  pos¬ 
sibly  strike  some  readers  as  somewhat 
too  long  a  tale,  filling  as  it  does  two 
hundred  pages  out  of  five  hundred  ;  yet 
this  will  be  condoned  on  the  score  of  the 
w'onderful  skill  w’ith  which,  in  seemingly 
artless  story-telling,  are  depicted  Kiar- 
tan’s  magnanimity.  Uodli’s  treachery 
and  self-accusings,  and  the  conflicting 
love  and  jealousy  of  the  heroine  : — 

Whose  birth  the  wondering  world  no  more  might 
blame 

Than  her’s  who  erst  called  Tyndarus  her  sire. 
W’hat  hearts  soe’er,  what  roof-trees  she  might 
fire, 

What  hearts  soe'er,  what  hearts  she  might  leave 
cold, 

Before  the  ending  of  the  tale  be  told. 

Our  preference,  indeed,  is  for  the 
“  Land  East  of  the  Sun  ”  as  a  whole,  but 
it  W'ould  be  hard  to  find  in  it,  though 
abounding  in  beautiful  passages,  a  more 
perfect  picture  than  this  of  “  Gudrun 
asleep,”  from  the  poem  to  which  we  have 
been  just  referring.  Its  beauty  must 
plead  an  excuse  for  its  citation ; — 

But  while  in  peace  these  through  the  night  did 

go. 

Vexed  by  new  thoughts  and  old  thoughts,  Gudrun 
lay 

Upon  her  bed :  she  watched  him  go  away, 

And  her  heart  sank  within  her,  and  there  came, 
With  pain  of  that  departing,  pity  and  shame. 

That,  struggling  with  her  love,  yet  made  it  strong. 
That  called  her  longing  blind,  yet  made  her  long 
Yet  more  for  more  desire,  what  seeds  soe’er 
Of  sorrow,  hate,  and  ill  were  hidden  there. 

So  with  her  strong  heart  wrestled  love,  till  she 
Sank  'ncath  the  hand  of  sleep,  and  quietly 
Beneath  the  new-risen  sun  she  lay  at  rest. 

The  bed-gear  fallen  away  from  her  white  breast, 
One  arm  deep  buried  in  her  hair,  one  spread 
Abroad,  across  the  'broideries  of  the  bed. 


A  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  yet  a  tear. 

Scarce  dry,  but  stayed  anigh  her  dainty  ear — 

How  fair,  how  soft,  how  kind  she  seem’d  that 
mom, 

Ere  she  anew  to  love  and  life  was  born. 

But  we  must  turn  from  this  vision  of  a 
heroine  who  at  best  is  of  the  earth — we 
luad  almost  said  “  earthy  ” — to  another 
in  the  “  Land  East  of  the  Sun,”  whose 
pure,  perfect,  tender,  suflering  nature  is 
of  a  more  mysterious  and  heavenly  kind, 
the  nameless  queen  of  some  far-off  and 
unearthly  country,  whose  love  a  mere 
mortal  is  privileged  to  gain,  and  though, 
through  a  lingering  desire  to  get  back  to 
his  native  soil  and  kinsfolk,  he  runs 
sore  risk  of  losing  it  irrcj)arably,  at 
last  recovers,  after  years  of  wandering 
and  yearning.  This  story  runs  in  octo¬ 
syllabic  couplets,  and  is  readable  from 
beginning  to  end  withovit  a  pause.  It  is 
scarcely  an  allegory,  though  it  seems 
akin  to  that  form  of  tale.  It  is  scarcely 
a  legend,  for  it  is  the  record  of  a  mystery. 
But  it  is  most  truly  what  it  professes  to 
be — a  drearn  ;  and  a  dream  told  to  the 
life.  As  such  it  illustrates  very  thorough¬ 
ly  the  gift,  which  ]Mr.  Morris  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  possesses,  of  ability  to  throw  himself 
into  the  scone  and  circumstances  which 
he  would  describe.  All  about  it  is  of 
a  dreamland  complexion ;  the  juirenoss 
and,  as  it  were,  angelic  nature  of  the 
mystic  queen,  as  white  almost  to  contem¬ 
plate  as  the  swan’s  plum.Tge  which  en¬ 
wraps  her  form  when  the  churl’s  son  first 
beholds  her.  And  the  impression  of  this 
is  very  skilfully  heightened  by  the  con¬ 
trast  of  the  sensual  passion  of  Thorgerd, 
his  brother’s  wife,  for  the  beloved  of  the 
queen  of  the  land  east  of  the  sun,  when 
he  revisits  his  home  in  wealth  and  shin¬ 
ing  garments.  VVe  are  not  sorry  that 
space  forbids  any  extracts  from  this  very 
beautiful  dream,  because  no  extracts 
could  do  it  even  faint  justice.  Every  one 
should  read  it  entire.  It  is  calculated  to 
raise  higher  Mr.  Morris’s  already  high 
rank  among  our  younger  and  latter-day 
poets.  And — as  a  last  word — we  have 
]ileasure  in  adding  that,  in  correctness  of 
rhyme  and  other  evidences  of  care  and 
polish,  this  volume  of  Mr.  Morris  excels 
his  former  ones. 
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In  the  completion  of  the  difficult  and 
delicate  task  of  restorin"  the  royal  church 
of  St.  Denis,  will  lie  M.  Viollet-Leduc’s 
chief  claim  to  consideration  as  an  able  and 
clev'er  architect.  The  undertaking  Avas 
one  demanding  the  greatest  possible 
care,  judgment,  and  labor,  and  M.  Viol- 
let- Led  uc  has  brought  all  the.se  to  bear, 
with  a  result  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  It  was  not  merely  a  question 
of  replacing  displaced  tombs,  raising 
fallen  columns,  and  mending  statues, 
but  the  notions  of  former  governments 
had  evidently  been  very  vague  and  in- 
tlistincl  on  the  subject  of  “restoration,” 
and  those  notions  had  all  tended  to  spoil 
St.  Denis  rather  than  to  improve  it,  so 
that  it  has  been  now  necessary  to  de¬ 
stroy  much,  before  the  work  of  restora¬ 
tion  could  be  begun.  Yet  it  was  this 
disfigured  church  that  was  the  glory  of 
the  siffht-seers  of  the  reigns  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth,  Charles  tlie  Tenth,  and 
Louis  rhilippc  !  The  lightness  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  its  dome  were  vaunted  by  our 
fathers,  yet  its  flooring  had  been  raised 
more  than  a  yard  above  the  ground,  to 
avoid  damp ;  its  windows  had  given 
place  to  medimval  portraits  of  kings  and 
abb6s,  whose  likeness  to  the  originals 
was  very  doubtful ;  and  its  tombs  had 
been  removed  into  a  dark,  damp  crypt, 
expo.sed  to  the  indiscretion  of  visitors. 
There  were  column.s,  statues,  and  busts 
— some  among  them  of  ])ersons  who 
had  never  been  buried  at  St.  Denis — all 
unchronologically  and  incorrectly  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  St.  Denis  of  to-day  )»re- 
sents  a  very  diflerent  appearance,  even 
in  its  unfinished  state. 

The  royal  mausoleum  stands  before 
us,  brilliant  in  renewed  beauty  and  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  carries  us  back  at  once  to  the 
days  of  its  past  glory.  With  this  dif¬ 
ference,  however ;  that  it  is  now  less  a 
mausoleum  than  a  museum.  M.  Georges 
d’lleilly,  in  a  very  interesting  account 
lately  published  in  Paris  of  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  coffins  from  St.  Denis 
in  1793,  says:  “Death  no  longer  sur¬ 
rounds  us  when  visiting  St.  Denis.  The 
tombs  which  once  sheltered  the  bodies 
of  our  kings  are  empty,  many  of  them 
re-made,  the  ashes  of  Dagobert  and 
Henry  the  Second  thrown  to  the  winds, 


and  their  bones  birnit  in  quick-lime. 
The  fault,  therefore,  of  this  admirable 
restoration  is,  that  the  royal  church  is 
no  longer  a  church,  nor  a  necropolis. 
It  is  simply  a  museum  which  we  visit, 
as  we  visit  the  Louvre,  and  the  difference 
between  the  old  tombs,  painted  windows, 
and  chapels  of  the  past,  and  those  of 
the  present,  which  are  the  work  of  M. 
Viollet-Leduc,  is  the  difference  which 
exists  between  an  admirably  executed 
copy  and  an  utterly  lost  original. 

“  On  the  31.st  of  July,  1793,  at  a  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  Convention,  Barri^re,  in  the 
name  of  the  Comite  du  Salut  Public, 
read  a  paper  in  which  he  proposed  that 
the  anniversary  of  the  10th  of  August 
— the’  day  on  which  the  throne  had  been 
levelled— rshould  be  celebrated  by  the 
destruction  of  the  royal  tombs  of  St. 
Denis :  the  sumptuousness  of  which,  he 
argued,  Avas  vanity  tending  to  the  flat^ 
tery  and  glory  of  monarchy.  The  Con¬ 
vention  unanimously  gave  assent  to  the 
proposition,  and  the  work  of  destruction 
commenced  on  the  6lh,  and  finished  on 
the  8lh  of  August,  to  the  end  that  on 
the  10th  it  might  be  publicly  announced 
that  a  great  and  just  act  had  been  ac- 
complislied,  and  that  it  only  now  re¬ 
mained  to  open  the  coffins  and  disperse 
the  remains  of  the  royal  tyrants,  AA'hich 
would  be  effected  as  soon  as  circum¬ 
stances  permitted.  Accordingly,  in  the 
following  October  commenced  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  coffins — the  first  being  that 
of  the  great  Turenne.  The  shape  of 
his  body  was  well  preserved,  and  his 
features  were  very  little  altered.  lie 
appeared  like  a  dried  mummy  of  a  light 
shade  of  bistre.  A  large  opening  was 
then  made  in  the  vault  in  Avhich  lay  the 
Bourbon  princes  and  princesses,  and  the 
coffin  of  Henri  the  Fourth  was  dis¬ 
covered.  His  body  was  perfectly  pre¬ 
served,  and  his  face  recognizable.  At 
the  moment  of  opening,  an  enthusiastic 
soldier  threw  himself  before  the  corps, 
and,  after  a  long  and  silent  worship, 
drew  his  SAvord  and  cut  off  a  lock 
of  his  beard,  which  he  held  to  his  OAvn 
lip,  crying  in  loud  tones,  ‘  And  I  also 
am  a  French  soldier !  And  I  am  hence¬ 
forth  sure  of  conquering  the  enemies  of 
France,  and  marching  to  victory.’ 
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“On  the  same  day,  14th  of  October, 
the  other  members  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  to  the  number  of  forty-seven, 
were  taken  out  of  tlieir  coffins.  The 
body  of  Louis  llieTliirteenth  was  whole, 
and  surprisingly  well  preserved  ;  he  was 
recognizable  by  his  moustache,  called  a 
la  royale,  which  remained  intact.  Tlie 
body  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  black 
as  ink,  and  the  skin  shiny.  The  coffin 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  was  opened  at 
the  entrance  to  the  pit,  which  had  been 
dug  re.ady  for  the  reception  of  the  royal 
remains  in  the  court-yard  of  the  church 
where  formerly  stood  the  beautiful 
chapel  of  the  Valois.  This  chapel  was 
destroyed  in  1719,  being  unsafe;  but 
some  of  its  finest  remains,  consisting  of 
arched  columns,  «.tc.,  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  present  day  in  the  Parc  Monceaux. 
The  body  of  the  royal  lover  of  the  Du 
Barry  was  entire,  and  well  bandaged: 
the  skin  white,  the  nose  violet;  some 
portions  of  the  trunk,  red.  It  floated 
in  water  formed  by  the  dissolving  of  the 
sea  salt  in  which  it  had  lain.  The  bodies 
of  the  other  princes  and  princesses  were 
in  a  state  of  liquid  putrefaction,  and  gave 
forth  a  black  and  thick  vapor,  the  odor  of 
which  burnt  vinegar  and  gunpowder 
hardly  dissip.ated.  The  intestines  of  the 
illustrious  dead  were  ))laced  in  leaden 
vessels  attached  to  the  iron  trestles  that 
supported  the  coffins,  which  were  also 
of  lead.  The  whole  was  despatched  to 
the  melter’s,  after  the  contents  had  been 
emptied  into  the  pit. 

“  In  the  vault  of  Ch.arles  the  Fifth, 
several  members  of  his  family  had  been 
buried.  In  his  coffin,  besides  some 
dried  bones,  were  a  crown  and  sceptre 
of  gold,  and  a  hand  of  Justice  beauti¬ 
fully  carved  in  silver.  In  the  coffin  of 
Jeanne  de  Bourbon,  his  wife,  were  the 
remains  of  a  crown,  a  gold  ring,  a 
spindle  in  gilt  wood  half  e.aten  away, 
and  some  pointed  shoes  covered  with 
gold  and  silver  embroidery.  I*art  of 
a  croM'n  and  a  gilt  sceptre  were  also 
found  in  the  coflins  of  Charles  the 
Seventh  and  his  wife  Marie  d’ Anjou. 
The  tomb  of  Henri  the  Second  held  nine 
coffins,  containing  the  bones  and  decom¬ 
posed  remains  of  the  princes  and  prin¬ 
cesses  of  his  line.  Louis  the  Tenth  had 
no  coffin.  His  body  had  been  simply 
placed  in  a  stone  hollowed  into  the  form 
of  a  trough,  and  lined  with  plates  of 


lead.  Bones,  and  part  of  a  sceptre  and 
brass  crown,  were  found  in  it,  much 
rusted.  Charles  le  Chauve  had  been 
placed  in  a  similar  receptacle,  as  had 
also  Philippe-Auguste.  In  the  coffin 
of  the  latter,  nothing  but  dust  was 
found.  The  l^dy  of  Louis  the  Eighth 
was  enveloped  in  a  leather  sack,  beside 
which  was  ])art  of  a  wooden  sceptre,  a 
diadem  of  gold  tissue,  and  a  satin  cap. 
Pliilippe  le  Bel  was  in  a  stone  coffin — an 
entire  skeleton  ;  a  gold  ring  was  on  one 
of  his  fingers,  and  beside  him  lay  a  dia¬ 
dem  of  gold  tissue,  and  a  brass  gilt 
sceptre.  A  statue  of  Dagobert  stood 
in  front  of  his  tomb,  and  this  the  work¬ 
men  were  obliged  to  break  in  order  to 
get  .at  the  coffin.  In  the  tomb  M’as  a 
Avooden  coffer  two  feet  long,  containing 
the  bones  of  Dagobert  and  of  Nantilde, 
his  wife.  These  remains  were  wrapped 
in  some  silken  stuff,  and  separated  one 
from  the  other  by  a  pl.ank,  dividing  the 
coffer  in  two.  The  head  of  the  queen 
was  missing ;  th.at  of  the  king  was  com¬ 
plete,  even  to  the  teeth.  The  skeleton 
of  Dugueselin — buried  by  favor  at  St. 
Denis — was  found  intact  in  a  lead  coffin, 
the  head  perfect  and  the  bones  wonder¬ 
fully  white.  The  vault  of  Franyois  the 
First  contained  six  coffins.  All  the 
bodies  were  in  a  state  of  liquid  putre¬ 
faction,  and  a  sort  of  black  w'ater  issued 
from  the  coffins  during  their  carriage  to 
tl'.e  pit.  The  body  of  Fran9ois  himself 
was  of  extraordinary  stature  and  build. 
In  the  coffin  of  Philippe  le  Long  was 
his  complete  skeleton,  clothed  in  royal 
robes.  On  his  head  was  a  gold  crown, 
enriched  by  precious  stones  ;  his  mantle 
was  decorated  with  gold  and  silver. 
After  the  completion  of  the  gha.stly 
work  at  St.  Denis,  the  coffin  of  Madame 
Louise,  daughter  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
w'as  fetched  from  the  Carmelite  convent, 
of  Avhich  she  was  superior.  Her  body 
was  in  the  dress  of  a  Carmelite  nun, 
and  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  It  was 
taken  to  the  cemetery  of  Valois,  and 
thrown  with  the  rest  into  the  fosse  com¬ 
mune.  On  the  12th  of  October  a  grand 
ceremony  and  procession  took  place,  in 
order  to  transport  the  gold  and  treasure 
found  at  St.  Denis,  with  becoming  dig¬ 
nity,  to  the  Convention  Nationale.” 

In  this  way  Revolution  scattered  the 
treasured  dust  of  kings  I 
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Although  the  rule  of  clerical  celibacy 
has  often  been  maintained  with  a  show 
of  Scriptural  grounds,]  both  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  by  the  advocates  of  the 
lioman  C'liurcli  since  the  Reformation 
— although  Henry  VIII.’s  Act  of  Six 
Articles  asserted  that  “  J)rie8t8  after  the 
order  of  pri«>sthood  might  not  marry  by 
the  Law  of  God  ” — the  authoritative 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  seems 
to  allow  that  the  matter  belongs  merely 
to  ecclesiastical  regulation.  J  Without, 
therefore,  either  relyitig  absolutely  oil 
Mr.  Lea’s  statement  that  St.  Peter  is 
“  admitted  on  .all  hands  ”  to  have  had  a 
daughter,  St.  Petronilla  §  (p.  25),  or 
thinking  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  i>er- 
plexities  of  one  of  our  late  ultr.a-ritual- 
ists,  who  cannot  imagine  how  the  notion 
of  clerical  celibacy  could  have  arisen  in 
the  earl)'  Church,  unless  the  Apostles 
had  forsaken  their  wives  (!)1|  we  may 
assume  that,  in  the  words  of  our 
Church’s  XXXIInd  Article,  “Bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  are  not  commanded 
iiy  God’s  Law  either  to  vow  the  estate 
of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from  mar¬ 
riage.”  •[  In  this,  as  in  some  other 
things,  the  Church  was  first  led  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  take  a  certain  course,  and 
afterwards  attempted  to  justify  that 
course  by  jirofessing  to  rest  it  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture. 

Tliere  were  many  influences  early  at 
work  among  the  Christian  community 
which  tended  to  produce  a  high  estima¬ 
tion  of  celibacy,  in  addition  to  those 
jiassages  of  Scripture  on  which  its  advo¬ 
cates  rely  as  showing  it  to  be  superior 
to  the  married  state.  There  was  the 


*  Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy 
in  the  Christian  Church.  By  Henry  C.  Lea.  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1867. 

•f  For  BpecimonR  of  these,  see  Lea,  p.  25. 

X  Sess.  xxiv.  Do  Saeram.  Matrira.,  c.  9. 

§  That  St.  Peter  was  married,  appears  from 
Scripture,  and  Eusebius  says  that  he  and  St. 
Philip  irralio^olrialt^Tt  (Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  30);  but  the 
name  and  history  of  St.  Petronilla  are  legend¬ 
ary. 

I  Rev.  J.  E.  Vaux,  in  '•  The  Church  and  the 
World,”  1866,  p.  147. 

^  This  is  evidently  directed  not  only  against 
popular  notions  (as  is  supposed  by  the  writer  just 
quoted,  p.  162),  but  against  the  Act  of  Six  Ar¬ 
ticles. 


duty  of  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  vices  which  were  rampant  in  heathen 
society.  There  was  the  feeling  that,  in 
o|)position  to  the  vulgar  notions  of  the 
Jews,  the  faithful  ought  to  look,  not  to 
present  enjoyment,,  but  to  the  world 
which  is  to  come ;  and  hence  came  the 
principle  of  self-denial,  which  tended  to 
run  out  into  asceticism.  The  Baptist 
crying  in  the  wilderness  was  chosen  as 
the  favorite  model  of  sanctity,  in  forget¬ 
fulness  that  the  Saviour  had  expressly 
contrasted  His  own  manner  of  life  with 
that  of  His  forerunner,  and  had  declared 
the  less  austere  cause  to  be  the  higher  of 
the  two.  And  from  many  quarters  the 
ascetic  tendency  was  likely  to  draw 
support.  The  idea  of  annihilating  the 
flesh  for  the  sake  of  the  sjiirit — of  rising 
through  neglect  of  the  body  into  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Divinity — was  common 
to  many  Eastern  systems  which  had  their 
points  of  contact  with  Christianity.* 
And  while  Gnosticism,  in  all  its  forms, 
taught  that  the  body  was  the  work  of 
a  creator  inferior,  and  perhaps  hostile, 
to  the  supreme  Creator  of  the  soul,  al¬ 
though  some  turned  this  doctrine  into  a 
sanction  for  licentiousness,  others  made 
it  a  ground  for  severe  precepts  of  renun¬ 
ciation.]  Montanism  and  Manichadsm, 
in  their  different  ways,  took  up  the  as¬ 
cetic  idea,  and  the  Church,  while  in 
some  things  it  was  influenced  directly  by 
such  principles,  must  also  doubtless  have 
been  strongly  affected  by  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  self-indulgence 
which  the  sectaries  were  ready  to  cast 
on  it. 

But  the  application  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  was  not  limited  to  the  clergy. 
Throughout  the  first  three  centuries  we 

•  See  Locky's  “  History  of  European  Moral.s 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne,”  i  1 07-119.  Wo 
must  say  that  in  this  very  able  book  wo  have 
boon  disappointed  by  tho  part  which  relates  to 
our  special  subject  (voL  ii.  pp.  347,  »</?.).  Mr. 
Locky  here  draws  his  materials  almost  entirely 
from  Mr.  Lea. 

]  One  of  Mr.  Lea's  singularities  is,  that,  while 
referring  to  Epiphanius,  Philastrius,  and  other 
comparatively  late  writers,  as  his  authorities  for 
Gnosticism,  he  has  left  out  the  two  primary 
sources — Irenaeus  and  tho  author  of  tho  “Phi- 
losophumena.” 
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soc  instances  of  ecclesiastics  living  in 
marriage  unblamed,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and  it  was  not  as  liaving  re¬ 
ceived  any  special  law  that  the  clergy 
were  expected  to  refrain  from  marriage, 
but  simply  because  it  was  natural  to  look 
to  them  as  examples  of  a  virtue  which 
was  regarded  by  the  age  with  admira¬ 
tion,  although  there  was  no  attempt  to 
enforce  it.  Thus  we  find  the  ascetic 
system  dominant  in  opinion  and  in  prac¬ 
tice  alike  among  the  Alexandrian  school 
.and  among  the  North  Africans,  such  as 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian ;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  second  century  the  only  writer  of 
note  in  whom  such  ideas  are  not  strong¬ 
ly  marked  is  St.  Irenaais,  bishop  of  Ly¬ 
ons.*  Already,  too,  we  see  that  the 
popul.ar  admiration  which  waited  on  the 
practice  of  asceticism  produced  much 
religious  ])rofession  of  an  unwholesome 
and  dangerous  kind,  much  hypocrisy, 
and  strange  developments  of  fanaticism. 
The  scandalous  intercourse  which  took 
place  at  Carthage  between  the  clergy 
and  the  professed  virgins  of  the  Church, 
is  but  one  instance  of  a  class  of  aberra¬ 
tions  which  has  often  since  reappeared, 
and  sometimes  with  circumstances  yet 
d.arker  and  more  revolting. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  that  the  restraints  which 
until  then  had  been  recommended  by 
moral  influence  alone  began  to  take  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  The 
earliest  canon  on  the  subject  is  the  3.3d 
of  the  council  of  Illiberis,!  forbidding 
the  connubial  intercourse  of  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  with 
their  wives — a  canon  of  which  a  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  quoted  by  Messrs.  Thei- 
ner  (i.  79),  says,  that  it  shows  a  want 
not  only  of  knowledge  of  mankind,  but 
of  common  sense ;  that  no  canon  of  the 
ancient  Church  has  done  so  much  as 
this  to  undermine  morality.  The  decree 
of  Illiberis  was  speedily  followed  by 
others  in  the  B.ame  direction;  but  the 
mischief  of  too  great  rigor  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  soon  became  manifest  to  the  more 
considerate  members  of  the  Church,  and 
we  find  some  ecclesiastical  assi-mblies 
legislating  with  a  view  to  moderate  the 


•  Tbeiner,  i,  6S. 

f  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  date  of  this 
Counefl  is  disputed ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
about  the  year  305. 
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austerer  tendencies  of  the  time.  Such 
was  the  eflfect  of  the  synods  of  Ancyra 
and  of  Neoca'sarea,  held  about  ten  years 
after  the  Spanish  council  which  has  just 
been  mentioned ;  *  and  in  a  like  spirit 
one  of  the  so-called  Apostolical  canons, 
which  probably  belongs  to  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  “forbids  any  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  to  put  away  his  wife  on  the  plea 
of  religion  under  penalty  of  excommu¬ 
nication.”  f  So  too,  when  a  j»roposal 
for  the  enforcement  of  clerical  celibacy 
was  brought  before  the  great  council  of 
Nicsea  (a.d.  325),  it  was  defeated,  as  is 
well  known,  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Egyptian  bishop,  Paphnutius,  whose 
story,  like  everything  else  that  is  incon¬ 
venient  for  the  Roman  theories,  has  been 
denied  by  controversialists  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Romo,  but  may  be  regarded  as 
established  by  the  consent  of  the  more 
candid  Roman  writers,  such  as  Professor 
Hefele,  in  his  valuable  “History  of 
Councils.”!  The  Nicene  fathers,  there¬ 
fore,  contented  themselves  tvith  forbid¬ 
ding  the  clergy  to  entertain  in  tlieir 
houses  any  women  except  near  relations, 
or  such  as  should  otherwise  be  altove 
suspicion  ;  yet  from  a  misunderst.anding 
of  the  word  which  they  used — (ruv£i'(raxrov, 
which  was  rendered  in  Latin  by  sub- 
introductam — it  was  very  generally  be¬ 
lieved  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  that 
the  imposition  of  celibacy  on  the  clergy 
had  been  sanctioned  by  that  council 
which,  although  only  the  first  of  many 
which  claimed  the  title  of  general,  en¬ 
joyed  a  peculiar  veneration  above  all  the 
rest. 

In  the  mean  time  the  influence  of 
monachism,  which  had  originated  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century,  began 
to  be  largely  felt.  Even  among  monks 
it  would  seem  that  marri.age  was  not  at 
first  absolutely  forbidden  ;  but  celibacy 
became  the  rule  with  them,  although  it 
w.as  not  without  exceptions,  ami  the 
practice  of  the  monks  in  this  respect  af- 


*  Loa,  48-9. 

I  ‘  Church  and  World,"  i.  147.  Wo  oujyht, 
however,  to  mention  that  Mr.  Vaux  apeaka  of 
these  canons  as  “fteneralljr  believed  to  have  been 
delivered  to  the  Church  by  St.  Cioment  of  Romo, 
and  thus  to  rank  amongst  the  earliest  Christian 
records  "  (1). 

)  i.  417-8.  Mr.  Lea  talks  of  Paphnutius’s 
“  sightless  eyes  "  (p.  64).  But  the  confessor  lipd 
lost  ouly  one  eye  in  the  late  persecution.  Socra¬ 
tes,  L  11. 
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fected  the  secular  clergy.  The  superior 
pretensions  of  the  monks  to  sanctity, 
which  often  took  the  form  of  fanatical  ec¬ 
centricity,  drew  to  them  the  admiring 
reverence,  of  the  multitude,  and  even  of 
persons  who  might  have  been  supposed 
exempt  from  the  inliuences  of  vulgar  po¬ 
pularity  ;  and  the  clergy,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  against  an  entire  loss  of 
influence  and  consideration,  found  it  ex- 
jMjdicnt  to  imitate  the  peculiarities  which 
were  so  greatly  revered.  Thus  celibacy 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  attribute  of 
the  clerical  character,  so  that  the  religi¬ 
ous  ministrations  of  ecclesiastics  who  did 
not  satisfy  the  popular  requirements  in 
this  respect  were  liable  to  be  despised 
and  rejected.  With  a  view  to  counter¬ 
act  the  prevailing  tendency,  the  council 
of  Gangra  (held  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  although  the  precise  date 
is  uncertain)  condemned,  among  other 
extr.'xvagances  of  a  like  sort,  the  refusal 
to  communicate  with  married  priests. 
Yet  the  popular  notion  continued  to  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  liberty  which  was  still  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws ;  and 
some  centuries  later,  that  which  the 
council  of  (iangra  had  denounced  as  an 
error  became  a  principle  in  the  hierar¬ 
chical  system  of  Hildebrand. 

Very  early  in  the  connection  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  the  Empire,  the 
legislation  of  Constantine  gives  evidence 
of  the  estimation  in  which  celibacy  had 
come  to  be  held,  by  the  abolition  of  cer¬ 
tain  disabilities  and  burdens  to  tvhich 
unmarried  men  had  been  subject  under 
the  laws  of  heathen  Rome.  In  order  to 
secure  this  exemption  from  the  pressure 
of  gpievances  which  had  been  felt  as 
very  heavy,  it  is  said  that  great  multi¬ 
tudes  entered  into  the  monastic  state, 
which  very  many  of  them  were  ill  fltted 
to  adorn ;  and  that  the  withdrawal  of 
such  numbers  from  the  obligations  of 
their  duty  as  citizens  gave  the  Arian 
emperor  Valens  a  pretext  for  annoying 
the  orthodox,  by  decreeing  that  the  able- 
bodied  and  indolent  monks  should  be 
dragged  from  their  places  of  retirement, 
and  should  be  compelled  to  perform  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

There  was  already  abundant  evidence 
to  show  the  inexpediency  of  enforcing  a 
strictness  which,  while  it  was  plainly 
contrary  to  nature,  derived  its  warrant, 
not  from  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 


Scriptures,  but  from  such  fanciful  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  idea  of  sanctity  as  might 
rather  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  other 
systems  of  religion.  The  profession  of 
celibacy  was  too  often  connected  with 
hypocrisy ;  scandals  of  many  kinds  arose, 
and  there  were  continual  instances  of  that 
levity  which,  even  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Gospel,  had  been  censured  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  younger  widows,  and  for  which  he 
had  prescribed  marriage  and  its  occupa¬ 
tions  as  the  suitable  remedy  (1  Tim,  v. 
14).  It  was  found  that,  although  celi¬ 
bacy  had  been  voluntarily  embraced, — 
perhaps  in  an  excited  state  of  mind, 
which  was  stimulated  at  once  by  religi¬ 
ous  enthusiasm  and  by  the  glory  which 
in  that  age  was  attached  to  the  virgin 
character — it  afterwards  became  in  many 
cases  necessary  to  bind  down  those  who 
had  taken  such  obligations  on  them  to  a 
compulsory  observance  of  their  engage¬ 
ments.  Hence  we  find  councils  passing 
such  rules  as  that  no  woman  shall  take 
the  monastic  veil  under  the  ago  of  forty  ; 
a  regulation  which  was,  no  doubt,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  experience  that  in  women  of 
less  mature  years  there  was  a  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  relapse  into  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  or  of  fretting  miserably  under  the 
restraints  of  a  life  to  which,  even  so  early 
as  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  name  of  religious  began  to  be  exclu¬ 
sively  applied.*  The  clergy  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  enter  the  houses  of  widows 
and  virgins  unaccompanied ;  not  neces¬ 
sarily,  as  Messrs.Theiner  suppose  (1. 297), 
because  those  who  ought  especially  to 
have  been  examples  and  guides  to  others 
were  the  class  most  suspected  of  being 
dangerous  to  female  virtue,  hut  perhaps 
rather  lest,  however  guiltless  in  intentions 
and  in  conduct,  they  should  be  assailed 
by  scandalous  imputations. 

The  idea  of  the  excellence  of  virginity 
and  celibacy,  as  being  holier  than  the 
married  state,  was  continually  advancing 
under  the  influence  of  such  teachers  as  St. 
Ambrose  and  St.  Jerome,  favored  by  the 
authority  of  such  popes  as  Damasus  and 
Siricius.  This  last  named  pope  is  famous 


•  It  Bcems  09  if  Mr.  Lea  did  not  apprehend  this 
Bonsc  of  the  word  in  Salviaii’s  description  of  those 
who  were  “  changed  by  faith  and  %‘tligion  ”  as  the 
only  exception  to  the  general  depravity  of  the 
AfVieans  (p.  86).  In  any  case  tho  translation  of 
viuiatos  by  “  regenerated  ”  is  objectionable. 
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in  history  as  the  autlior  of  a  document 
(a.d.  385)  which  is  at  once  the  earliest 
specimen  of  a  genuine  decretal  epistle, 
and  the  earliest  attempt  to  enforce  a 
general  rule  of  celiliacy  on  the  clergy  of 
the  Western  Church.  For  the  extrava¬ 
gant  flights  of  Jerome  and  Ambrose  in 
the  praise  of  celibacy,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  collection  of  passages  by 
Messrs.  Theiner.  The  parable  of  the 
sower  was  pressed  into  the  service,  in 
order  to  furnish  a  comj)aralive  estimate 
of  tlie  various  stales  of  Christian  life; 
while  marriage  was  at  best  as  the  ground 
which  brouglit  forth  thirty-fold,  the 
spiritual  fruit  of  widowhood  was  as  sixty- 
fold,  and  that  of  virginity  as  an  hundred¬ 
fold.*  But  although  the  style  of  thought 
and  language  which  was  then  common 
might  appear  to  set  forth  religious  celi¬ 
bacy  as  an  object  for  the  endeavors  of 
both  sexes  alike,  we  hear  little  of  the 
profession  of  celibacy  on  the  part  of  lay¬ 
men  who  remained  in  secular  life ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  these  were  content  to 
devolve  their  supposed  duty,  in  this  as 
in  other  matters,  on  the  monks  and 
clergy. 

Opponents  of  the  system  which  was 
growing  on  the  Church  arose  here  and 
there  in  such  teachers  as  Jovinian,  f 
Vigilantius,  and  Ilelvidius, — the  last  of 
whom  was  especially  provoked  by  the 
exaggerated  reverence  which,  in  the 
general  exaltation  of  celibacy  and  virgi¬ 
nity,  was  i)aid  to  her  who  was  regarded 
as  the  especial  type  of  the  virgin  life. 
But  all  such  attempts  to  check  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tendency  were  overpowered  by 
the  furious  vehemence  of  Jerome,  and 
by  the  graver  authority  of  Augustine. 
The  secular  clergy  were,  indeed,  still 
allowed  to  retain  the  wives  whom  they 
had  married  before  ordination  ;  “  for,” 
says  a  remarkable  law  of  Ilonorius,  a.d. 


*  Mr.  Lea  seems  to  overlook  the  scriptural  origin 
of  this  comparison,  and  to  suppose  that  it  began 
with  an  Irish  synod  under  St.  Patrick  (p.  44).  But 
it  is  at  least  as  old  as  St.  Jerome,  Epist.  (Ixvi.  2). 

f  Mr.  Lea  assumes  the  identity  of  Jovinian  with 
a  person  who  is  styled  Jovian,  and  who  in  41 2  was 
severely  punished  for  disturbing  the  Roman  Church 
by  his  schismatical  proceedings  (p.?3).  But  Jerome 
says  clearly  that  Jovinian  was  dead  in  404,  and 
(he  coarseness  of  his  language  is  no  good  ground 
for  questioning  the  statement, —  “  Inter  pliasides 
aves  et  cames  suilcs  non  tarn  emisit  spiritum  quam 
eructavit.'’— “  Adv.  Vigilant,"  c.  !. 


420,  “  those  are  not  unfitly  joined  to 
clerks  who  have  by  their  conversation 
made  their  husbands  worthy  of  the 
priesthood.”  Yet  as  to  such  matters  the 
current  of  opinion  was  strongly  running 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  this  law ; 
and,  whore  marriage  w'as  still  })ractised, 
there  was  usually  either  some  personal 
circumstance  which  was  regarded  as  an 
excuse  (as  in  the  well-known  case  of 
Synesius),  or  the  practice  was  connived 
at  from  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authorities  that  the  rule  of 
celibacy  was  too  severe  for  general  ob¬ 
servance.  Already  it  began  to  be  found 
that  severe  enactments  acted  as  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  disobedience  and  evasion  ;  and 
there  are  many  canons  which  show  that 
the  restrictions  by  which  the  clergy  were 
debarred  from  all  female  companionship 
except  that  of  their  nearest  kindred, 
were  sometimes  found  to  act  as  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  sins  of  a  dark  and  horrible 
kind. 

In  the  East  the  system  of  restraint  had 
not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  in  the  West. 
Yet  we  find  that  St.  John  Chrysostom  is 
strong  in  the  denunciation  of  clerical 
marriage,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
an  undeniable  witness  to  the  prevalence 
of  disorders  connected  with  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  subintrodnetoe.  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum,  too,  has  much  to  say  as  to  the 
association  of  monks  with  professed  vir¬ 
gins,  and  its  results  ;  but  here,  as  in  other 
arts  of  our  survey,  we  feel  ourselves  de- 
arred  from  entering  into  the  details 
from  which  alone  it  would  be  possible  to 
gain  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  effects  which 
followed  from  the  establishment  of  the 
law  of  celibacy. 

The  reign  of  Justinian  is  important  in 
the  history  of  the  subjeert,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  then  that  the  ecclesiastical  regula¬ 
tions  were  for  the  first  time  confirmed  by 
the  civil  law,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  was  now  extended  to  the 
subdiaconate.  Yet  the  attempt  to  en¬ 
force  celibacy  on  the  clergy  of  the 
Greek  Church  by  general  law  proved  a 
failure.  The  discipline  of  that  Church 
is  to  this  day  regulated  by  the  canons  of 
the  council  “  in  Trullo,”  which  was  held 
within  the  last  years  of  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  this  council,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  lays  down  many  limitations — for¬ 
bidding  (for  example)  the  cohabitation 
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of  bishops  with  their  wives* — yet  sanc¬ 
tions  the  tnarriage  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
and  in  so  doing  expressly  reprobates  the 
opposite  practice  of  Rome. 

The  Western  world  was  now  engaged 
in  the  great  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  civilization  ;  and  between  these 
the  monks  and  clergy  w^ere  the  especial 
means  of  connection. 

“  Tlie  Latin  Church,”  says  Mr.  Lea,  “  found 
confronted  with  a  new  task.  The  Bar¬ 
barians  who  wrenched  province  after  province 
from  tin;  feeble  grasp  of  the  Caesars  had  to  bo 
conquereil,  or  religion  and  culture  would  be 
involved  in  tlie  wreck  which  blotted  out  the 
pol  tical  system  of  the  empire.  The  destinies 
of  the  future  hung  trembling  in  the  balance, 
and  it  mieht  not  be  an  uninteresting  specula¬ 
tion  to  consider  what  had  been  tlie  present 
condition  of  the  world  if  Western  Europe  had 
shared  the  fate  of  the  East,  and  liad  fallen  un¬ 
der  the  domination  of  a  race  bigoted  in  its 
own  belief,  and  incapable  of  learning  from  its 
subjects.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  in¬ 
vaders  of  the  West  were  not  .semi-civilized 
and  self-satisfied  ;  their  belief  was  not  a  burn¬ 
ing  zeal  for  a  faith  sufliciently  elevated  to  meet 
many  of  the  wants  of  the  soul.  They  were 
simple  barbarians,  who,  while  they  might 
despise  the  cowardly  voluptuaries  on  whom 
they  trampled,  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
superiority  of  a  civilization  awful  even  in  its 
rums  Fortunately,  too,  the  Latin  Church 
was  a  more  compact  and  independently  or- 
ganizeu  body  than  its  Eastern  rival,  inspired 
by  a  warmer  faith  and  a  more  residute  ambi¬ 
tion.  It  laced  the  diflicuities  of  its  new  posi¬ 
tion  witli  consummate  tact  and  tireless  energy ; 
and  whether  its  adversaries  were  Pagans  like 
the  Franks,  or  Arianslike  the  Goths  and  Bur¬ 
gundians,  by  alternate  pious  zeal  and  artful 
eiUMgy  it  triumphed  where  success  seemed 
hopeless, and  wliere  bare  toleration  would  have 
appeared  a  sufficient  victory.” — p.  120. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  cnforc- 
ctl  for  reasons  additional  to  those  which 
had  recommended  it  in  earlier  times; 
among  other  things,  because,  as  the  clergy 
of  the  West  were  chiefly  taken  from  the 
conquered  races  and  from  the  servile  or¬ 
ders  of  society,  it  was  esjtecially  desirable 
that  such  persons  should  not  have  the 
power  to  make  over  the  property  of  the 
Church  as  an  inheritance  to  their  chil- 

*  “  Although  all  wives  of  those  promoted  to  the 
episcopate  are  directed  to  be  placed  in  nunneries 
at  a  distance  from  their  husbands,  yet  the  remark¬ 
able  admission  is  made  that  this  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  the  people,  who  regarded  such  things  as 
a  scandal,  and  not  for  the  puipose  of  changing 
that  which  had  been  ordained  bv  the  Apostles.” — 
Lea,  95. 


dren.  And  the  remark  (which,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  was  first  made  by  John  von  Wiiller) 
has  often  been  repeated — that  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  celibacy  during  what  are 
styled  the  Dark  Ages  is  due  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Western  clergy  from  be¬ 
coming  a  hereditary  caste. 

“By  the  overruling  tendency  of  the  age,” 
says  Mr.  Lea,  “  all  possessions  previously  held 
by  laymen  on  precarious  tenure  were  rapidly 
becoming  hereditary.  As  the  royal  power 
slipped  from  hands  unable  to  retain  it,  offices, 
dignities,  and  lands  became  the  property  of 
the  holders,  and  were  transmitted  from  father 
to  son.*  Had  marriage  been  openly  permitted 
to  ecclcsiastici?,  their  functions  and  benefices 
would  undoubtedly  have  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample.  An  hereditary  caste  would  have  been 
established,  who  would  have  held  their 
churches  and  lands  of  right. . .  .The  struggle 
lasted  for  centuries,  and  it  is  indeed  most  for¬ 
tunate  for  our  civilization  that  sacerdotalism 
triumphed,  even  at  the  expense  of  what  at  the 
moment  may  appear  of  greater  importance.” — 
p.  149. 

Yet,  although  the  hereditary  principle 
was  excluded,  it  m.ay  be  said  that  in  an¬ 
other  sense  tlie  enforcement  of  celibacy 
tended  to  make  the  clergy  a  separate 
caste  by  isolating  them  in  character  and 
in  interest  from  the  great  mass  of  society, 
by  teaching  them  to  regard  themselves 
as  united  one  to  another,  and  all  to  one 
head,  by  a  bond  closer  than  the  ties  of 
kindred  or  country,  inconsistent  with 
those  ties,  and  superior  to  them.  Many 
canons  show  how  greatly  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  celibacy  was  desired,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  imperfectly  it  was  attain¬ 
ed.  Indeed  the  continual  re-enactment 
of  canons  is  a  witness  to  their  ineflicacy, 
while  in  many  cases  the  later  canons  throw 
a  strange  light — often  of  a  ludicrous 
sort,  but  sometimes  very  far  otherwise — 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  older  rules 
had  been  transgressed  or  eluded.  Thus 
on  the  one  hand  we  find  such  orders  as 
that  the  clergy  shall  not  harbor  women 
in  cellars  or  secret  places,  that  in  nun¬ 
neries  there  shall  be  no  dark  corners 
to  favor  prohibited  endearments,  and 
that  all  doors  which  look  suspicious  shall 
be  walled  up ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  arc  frequent  references  to  violations 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  to  infanticide  and 
other  frightful  crimes,  as  the  results  of 
forbidding  marriage  where  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  allows  it.  Perhaps,  too,  the  Messrs. 
Theiner  may  be  right  in  ascribing  to  the 
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enforcement  of  celibacy  a  bad  effect  of 
another  kind,  of  which,  according  to 
them,  the  proofs  were  only  too  common 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parts  of  Germany 
forty  years  ago — that  the  exclusion  of  the 
clergy  from  domestic  society  produced 
much  coarseness  of  manners,  and  drove 
them  to  seek  relief  from  their  loneliness 
in  low  associations  and  indulgences  (i. 
390). 

In  Spain,  after  its  conversion  from 
Arianism  in  the  end  of  the  sixth  centu¬ 
ry,  many  canons  were  directed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  liberty  of  marriage, 
which  had  formerly  been  allowed  to  the 
heretical  clergy  ;  and  to  some  of  these 
canons  strange  penalties  arc  annexed. 
Thus  a  council  at  Toledo  in  589  enacts 
that  if  any  of  the  clergy  should  be 
found  to  entertain  susj)iciou8  female 
companions,  the  women  should  be  sold 
by  the  bishops,  and  the  price  of  them 
should  be  given  to  the  poor ;  and  in  the 
following  year  another  council,  after 
stating  that  some  bishops  had  neglected 
to  carry  out  this  order,  enacts  that  the 
judges  should  seize  the  “  extraneous 
women  ”  for  their  own  profit,  and  should 
swear  to  the  bishops  that  they  would  not 
restore  them  to  their  clerical  protectors. 

It  has  usually  been  noticeable  that 
those  popes  who  w’ore  most  zealous  for 
the  exaltation  of  the  Homan  See  were 
also  strenuous  for  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  and  thus  it  was  wdth  Gregory 
the  Great  (a.d.  590),  M’ho  labored  ear¬ 
nestly  towards  this  purpose.  Of  him  it 
is  related  that,  on  causing  his  fish-pond 
to  be  drained,  he  found  in  it  the  heads 
of  COOO  children — the  oflFspring  of  cleri¬ 
cal  amours,  and  victims  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  by  wdiich  he  had  forbidden  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  clergy.  The  story  has,  in 
our  own  time  and  country,  been  set 
forth,  with  all  the  charms  of  Irish  elo¬ 
quence,  before  audiences  whose  anti-papal 
enthusiasm  was  raised  by  it  to  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  height ;  and  the  exposure  of  its 
utter  impossibility,  and  of  the  spurious¬ 
ness  of  the  document  on  which  it  rests, 
is  one  of  the  most  briliiant  passages 
among  the  writings  of  that  keen  and  un¬ 
sparing  enemy  of  literary  imposture,  the 
late  Dr.  Maitland.  Strange  to  say, 
both  Messrs.  Theiner  and  Mr.  Lea  ap¬ 
pear  to  adopt  this  tale,  although  giving 
up  some  of  its  more  startling  absurdities ; 
and  Mr.  Lea  (p.  154)  quotes  the  censure 
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of  it  by  Gregory  VII.  as  a  testimony  o 
its  having  been  related  by  St.  UMo, 
bishop  of  Augsburg,  whereas  the  v,  ords 
“  Scriptum  quod  dicitur  sancti  Udalrici  ’ 
clearly  mean  that  the  Pope  discredited 
the  alleged  authorship.  The  ejustle  in 
which  it  is  told  is  now  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  forged,  in  the  time 
of  this  later  Gregory  (about  1076),  by 
some  member  of  the  j)arty  which  op¬ 
posed  him ;  Zaccaria,  somewhat  to  our 
surprise,  is  inclined  to  refer  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  it  to  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  labors  of  Greg¬ 
ory  the  Great,  marriage  continued  to  be 
everywhere  common  among  the  clergy, 
and  the  laws  .ag.ainstit,  as  they  W'cre  not 
enforced,  came  to  be  regarded  as  invalid 
or  obsolete.  Not  only  j)riests,  deacons, 
and  the  inferior  orders  of  clergy,  but 
even  bishops,  are  found  to  have  lived  in 
wedlock  without  loss  of  reputation. 
Thus  w'e  are  told  that  Gewillieb,  Bishop 
of  Mentz,  was  son  of  his  predecessor  in 
that  see,  and  avenged  his  father’s  death 
by  killing  the  Saxon  who  h.ad  slain  him; 
and  it  was  on  account  of  this  “  irregu¬ 
lar  ”  exploit  that  Gewillieb  was  coni- 
lelled  to  make  way  for  the  great  Eng- 
ish  missionary  St.  Boniface,  by  whom 
Mentz  was  erected  into  the  seat  of  the 
German  primacy.  Among  the  disorders 
from  which  Boniface  labored  to  deliver 
the  Frankish  Church,  the  concubinage 
(as  it  was  styled)  of  the  dergy  was  jiro- 
minent ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  in 
how  far  the  connections  which  are  stig- 
matizt^d  by  this  name  really  deserved  it, 
or  whether  they  were  not  really  marri¬ 
ages,  encouraged  by  the  Irish  who  ri¬ 
valled  Bonil'ace  in  his  missionary  exer¬ 
tions,  and  in  whose  native  Church  the 
marriage  of  the  secular  clergy  appears 
to  have  been  allowed. 

Under  the Carolingians,  thecelibacy  of 
the  clergy  seems  to  have  been  little  or  not 
at  all  enforced,  although  it  was  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  decency.  Charlemagne 
himself,  in  some  sarcastic  questions  aimed 
at  the  defects  of  the  clergy,  asks  whether 
they  are  distinguishable  from  the  laity  by 
anything  else  than  that  they  do  not  wear 
arms,  and  do  not  openly  live  in  matrimo¬ 
ny.  But  from  the  time  when  the  False 
Decretals  were  published  and  gener¬ 
ally  received,  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  as  the  idea  of 
a  papal  monarchy  was  developed,  so 
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also  was  that  of  compelling  the  clergy  to 
celibacy,  as  a  means  of  detaching  them 
from  the  interests  of  family  and  of  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  thus  connecting  them  more 
strongly  with  the  Roman  See.  Yet  how 
unwillingly  this  law  was  borne,  or 
rather  how  boldly  it  was  set  at  nought, 
we  see  from  the  history  of  such  reform¬ 
ers  as  Ralherius  of  Verona,  Atto  of  Ver- 
celli,  and  Dunstan  of  Canterbury.  The 
gross  disorders  of  which  Atto  and  Ra- 
therlus'complain,  the  stubborn  resistance 
which  they  encountered  when  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  interfere  with  the  existing 
state  of  things,  tlie  unsatisfactory  com¬ 
promises  to  which  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  in  order  to  evade  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  utter  failure  in  their  exer¬ 
tions,  arc  all  deeply  significant  and  in¬ 
structive.  In  England,  Dunstan,  sup¬ 
ported  not  only  by  the  royal  authority 
Imt  by  the  supposed  aid  of  miracle — the 
speaking  crucifix  at  Winchester,  and  the 
sinking  of  the  floor  at  the  Council  of 
Caine — was  victorious  for  the  time  ;  and 
his  associates,  Ethelwold  of  Winchester 
and  Oswald  of  Worcester,  carried  out 
his  policy  with  rigor  and  success  in  their 
respective  spheres.  The  English  monas¬ 
teries  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
secular  clergy  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
orders  which  resulted  from  the  Danish 
invasions,  and  the  first  object  of  Dun¬ 
stan  was  to  eject  these  intruders  and  to 
restore  the  regulars ;  but  he  seems  also 
to  have  entertained  a  further  design  of 
binding  the  secular  clergy  generally  to 
single  life.  Yet  within  a  few  year^ 
after  the  death  of  Dunstan,  things  had 
fallen  back  into  the  old  course,  so  that — 
“About  the  year  1006  we  find  the  chief 
monastery  of  England,*  Christchurch  at  Can¬ 
terbury,  in  full  possession  of  the  secular  clei*- 
py,  who«e  irregularities  were  so  flagrant  that 
even  Ethelred  was  forced  to  expel  them,  and 
to  fill  their  places  with  monks.  What  Avas 
the  condition  of  discipline  among  the  secular 
priests  may  be  guessed  from  the  reformatory 
efforts  of  St.  Aelfric,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  995  to  1006.  In  his  series 
of  canons  the  first  eight  are  devoted  to  incul¬ 
cating  the  necessity  of  continence ;  after 
quoting  the  Nicene  canon,  he  feels  it  to  be  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  age,  that  he  actually  deprecates  the 


•  This,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  not  quite  a  cor¬ 
rect  description,  although  Christchurch  at  Canter¬ 
bury  was  the  first  cathedral  of  England,  and  was 
properly  a  Benedictine  monastery. 
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surprise  of  his  •clergy  at  hearing  a  rule  so 
novel  and  so  oppugnant  to  the  received  prac¬ 
tice,  “  as  though  there  was  no  danger  in 
priests  living  as  married  men ;  ’’  he  anticipates 
the  arguments  which  they  will  bring  against 
him,  and  refutes  them  with  more  gravity  than 
success.’’— Lea,  p.  177. 

So  fruitless  was  the  energy  of  the  most 
vehement  and  most  strenuous  reformers 
when  directed  against  the  natural  feel¬ 
ings  and  affections  of  mankind.  Mr.  Lea 
thus  sums  up  the  result  at  the  opening  of 
the  eleventh  century  : — 

“  Though  the  ancient  canons  were  still  the¬ 
oretically  in  force,  they  w-ere  practically  ob¬ 
solete  everywhere.  Legitimate  marriage  or 
promiscuous  profligacy  was  almost  universal 
— in  some  places  unconcealed,  in  others  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thin  veil  of  hypocrisy,  according 
as  the  temper  of  the  ruling  prelate  might  be 
indulgent  or  severe.  So  far,  therefore,  Latin 
Christianity  had  gained  but  little  in  its  strug¬ 
gle  of  six  centuries  with  human  nature.” — p. 
162. 

But  still  the  struggle  continued ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  inefllcacy  of  laws  for 
compulsory  celibacy  became  more  mani¬ 
fest  from  experience,  the  authorities  of 
the  Church,  instead  of  desisting  from  the 
attempt  to  enforce  it,  became  more  zeal¬ 
ous  in  the  cause.  Thus,  with  respect  to 
the  children  of  ecclesiastics,  who,  at  the 
time  which  we  have  reached,  formed  a 
numerous  class,  and  may  not  unnaturally 
have  looked  to  the  clerical  profession  as 
suitable  for  them,  Benedict  V’^III.,  at  the 
Council  of  Pavia,  in  1022,  declared  him¬ 
self  rigorously,  and  with  much  vehe¬ 
mence  of  language,  “  Let  the  sons  of  the 
clergy  be  null.  Yea,  let  them — let  them, 
I  say, — I  say  they  shall — be  null.”  The 
council  condemned  these  unfortunates  to 
perpetual  servitude,  and  its  canons  were 
confirmed,  and  were  enforced  tvith  the 
weight  of  civil  penalties,  by  the  saintly 
Er^eror  Henry  the  Second. 

The  Ilildebrandine  era  was  now  at 
hand,  and  Mr.  Lea  well  sketches  the  dif¬ 
ferent  characters  and  motives  of  the  two 
chief  agents  in  the  advancement  of  cleri¬ 
cal  celibacy — the  fervent,  simple-minded, 
wrong-headed  Peter  Damiani,  who, 
without  any  further  view,  contributed  to 
the  cause  one  strange  and  strangely-ti¬ 
tled  tract  after  another ;  and  the  far¬ 
sighted  Hildebrand  (or  Gregory  VIL), 
with  whom  celibacy  was  but  one  part  of 
a  great  scheme  for  detaching  the  clergy 
from  all  secular  connections,  and  forming 
29 
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them  into  an  army,  dis^pcrsed  throughont 
every  country,  but  knit  together  by  a 
common  diacipline  and  devoted  to  the 
papacy  alone  (pp,  201-2,  213,  236-C).  In 
order  to  this,  Gregory  did  not  hesitate 
to  violate  principles  which  had  long  been 
held  sacred  in  the  Church.  In  direct 
contradiction  to  the  ancient  Council  of 
Gangra,  to  his  own  great  predecessor 
Nicholas  I.,  and  to  all  the  canonists 
down  to  his  own  time,  he  denounced 
the  ministrations  of  concubinary  priests 
as  being  invalidated  by  their  sin.  In  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  hierarchical  doctrine  of 
the  False  Decretals,  and  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  policy  of  Rome,  he  excited  the . 
laity  against  the  clergy,  and  made  them 
judges  and  executioners  of  the  decrees 
which  denounced  concubinage.  This 
was,  indeed,  only  for  a  time  ;  for,  when 
the  laity  had  served  the  turn  of  the  pa¬ 
pacy  against  the  priesthood,  I^aschal  II. 
receded  from  the  Ilildebrandine  doc¬ 
trine  as  to  the  nullity  of  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  sinful  clergy,  and  reduced  the 
laity  to  their  old  duty  of  submissively 
listening  to  their  spiritual  teachers.  But, 
so  long  as  such  deviations  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Church  could  be  turned  to 
account,  Gregory  made  use  of  them 
without  scruple.  For  the  time,  the  con¬ 
fusion  produced  by  his  decrees  was 
frightful.  In  some  places  the  married 
clergy  were  able  to  hold  their  ground 
and  to  defy  the  Pope;  in  other  places, 
the  licence  which  had  been  proclaimed 
was  eagerly  caught  at;  furious  mobs, 
with  violence  and  insult,  drove  out  the 
victims  of  Gregory’s  denunciations,  and 
the  ordinances  of  religion  were  treated 
with  mockery  and  contempt.  But  the 
papal  policy  was  triumphant.  The  great 
church  of  Milan,  w’here  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  had  been  allowed,  and  even 
had  been  defended  by  the  alleged  au¬ 
thority  of  St  Ambrose,  the  glory  of 
Milan,*  was  compelled,  after  long  and 
violent  struggles,  to  give  up  its  peculiar 
usages ;  and  in  other  quarters — as  Spain, f 
Brittany,  Normandy,  and  the  British 


•  We  cannot  think, 'with  Mr.  Lea  (pp.  217-8), 
that  the  influence  of  the  Cathari,  *who  arc  some-, 
times  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  Milanese  terri¬ 
tory,  had  anything  to  do  with  this. 

f  From  the  fact  that  in  1127  Alfonso  VIII.  of 
Castile  was  made  a  canon  of  Compostella,  Mr. 
Lea  infers  that  canons  in  general  were  not  Iwund 
to  celibacy  (p.  321).  But  in  truth  royal  person- 
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islands* — the  enforcement  of  celibacy 
on  the  clergy  marks  a  new  degree  of 
subjugation  to  the  authority  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  the  popes  continued  to 
pursue  the  course  on  which  Gregory  VII. 
had  entered.  Urban  II.  wont  beyond 
his  master  by  enacting  at  the  council  of 
Melfi,  in  1089,  that  the  female  compan¬ 
ions  of  the  clergy  should  be  sold  as  slaves, 
and  that  the  price  of  them  should  go  to 
the  temporal  nobles,  whose  services  it 
w'as  thus  intended  to  enlist  for  tlie  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  Church.  The  first  council 
of  Later.m,  under  C.alixtus  II.,  in  1123, 
introduced  a  remarkable  novelty.  Un¬ 
til  then  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  had 
been  held  valid,  while  those  ecclesiastics 
who  were  found  to  have  contracted  such 
marriages  were  degraded  from  their  or¬ 
ders  ;  but  according  to  the  Lateral) 
canon  the  orders  were  to  bo  retained, 
while  the  culprits  w’ere  to  be  subject  to 
penance,  and  the  marriage  was  to  be 
dissolved. 

Yet,  although  councils  might  legislate 
to  such  pui'pose,  their  decrees  very  com¬ 
monly  remained  a  dead  letter.  Eadmer 
acknowledges  that  the  prohibitoiy  legis¬ 
lation  of  his  jiatron,  St.  Anselm,  was 
found  within  a  few  years  to  be  a  failure ; 
and  when  John  of  Crema,  Cardinal  of 
St.  Chrysogonus,  came  to  England  in 
1125  .as  a  censor  of  the  morals  of  the 
clergy,  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
celibacy  were  disci-edited  by  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  his  personal  frailty.  Clergymen 
of  all  grades,  including  bishops,  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  to  themselves  concu¬ 
bines  ;  even  an  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Reginald,  was  the  son  of  a  bishop. 
A  century  after  Anselm’s  time,  Giraldus 
Cambrensis 

speaks  of  [female]  companions  as  being  pub¬ 
licly  maintained  by  nearly  all  tlie  parish  priests 
in  England  and  Wales.  They  arranged  to 
have  their  benefices  transmitted  to  their  sons, 
while  their  daughters  were  married  to  the 
sons  of  other  priests,  thus  establishing  an 
hereditary  sacerdotal  caste,  in  which  marriage 
appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  course.  The 
propriety  of  this  connection,  and  tlie  heredi- 


ages  were  admitted  to  canonries  without  incurriug 
the  obligations  of  those  canons  who  were  in  holy 
orders;  thus  the  kings  of  France  were  canons  of 
Tours  and  of  St.  Quentin. 

*  The  flrst  absolute  rule  against  the  marriage 
of  the  secular  clergy  in  England  was  that  of  a 
council  undel  St  Anselm  in  1108. 
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tary  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the  oflsprinfr, 
are  quaintly  alluded  to  in  a  poem  of  the  period, 
wherein  a  logician  takes  a  priest  to  task  for 
entertaining  such  a  partner.” — Lea,  p.  300. 

Hut  for  this  passage  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Lea’s  book,  or  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Wriglit’s  edition  of  the  poems 
attributed  to  Walter  Mapes  (p.  25^;). 

Tlie  lay  view  of  the  effect  of  enforcing 
celibacy  on  the  clergy  would  seem  to 
have  been  for  the  most  part  unfavorable. 
Thus  we  find  that  when  the  system  had 
been  established  in  Denmark,  about  the 
ye.ar  1180,  the  peasantry  broke  out  into 
insurrection,  and  demanded  that  the 
clergy  should  be  compelled  to  marry,  as 
otherwise  no  man’s  wife  or  daughters 
would  be  safe.  So  it  is  said  to  have  been 
common  in  Switzerland,  at  a  later  time, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish,  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  new  pastor,  to  oblige  him  to 
choose  a  concubine.  Nicolas  of  Clamen- 
ges,  one  of  the  liberal  or  reforming  school 
which  arose  in  the  French  Church  dur¬ 
ing  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  tells 
us  that  in  most  parishes  this  was  insisted 
on,  although,  after  all,  the  precaution 
was  not  always  sufficient  to  secure  the 
virtue  of  the  female  parishioners ;  and 
a  synod  at  Palencia,  in  1322,  is  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a  similar  custom  in 
Sp.ain.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  civil 
authorities  of  Zurich,  in  1280,  required 
the  clergy  to  put  away  their  wives,  and 
the  mob  of  the  town  brought  its  aid  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  order. 

The  title  of  wi/e  was  no  longer  given 
to  the  female  companions  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  now  styled  concubines  or  /b- 
carim,  t.c.,  hearth-keepers,  for  which  last 
word,  by  an  odd  allusion  to  Scripture, 
the  name  of  Martha  Avas  sometimes  sub¬ 
stituted  ;  yet  these  women  were  not  re¬ 
garded  as  infamous  except  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  zealots,  such  as  Peter  Damiani. 
Their  status  was  like  that  of  the  concu¬ 
bine  under  the  old  Homan  law ;  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  clergy  was  permanent, 
:md,  while  it  was  not  officially  dignified 
with  the  name  of  marriage,  it  was  most 
likely  cemented  by  the  nuptial  ceremony.* 
Very  curious  results  are  recorded  as 
having  followed  from  this  state  of  things. 
In  some  cases  the  priests  w'ere  allowed 
to  entertain  their  concubines  on  paying 
for  a  license  either  to  the  bishop,  or  (as 


•  See  Theiner,  ii.  252 ;  Lea,  204,  299. 


under  Henry  I.  of  England)  to  the  sove¬ 
reign.  About  1180,  we  find  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  addressing  some  remarkable 
instructions  to  a  bishop  of  Exeter,  in 
whose  diocese  sub-deacons  (Avho  had 
gradually  come  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  major  orders)  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  openly  marrying.  The  Pope  directs 
that  an  inquiry  shall  be  made  jnto  the 
character  of  the  offenders.  If  steady  and 
regular  in  their  habits,  so  that  there  may 
be  a  reasonable  expectation  of  their  liv¬ 
ing  decently  without  their  wives,  they 
are  to  be  forcibly  separated  from  them, 
while  those  of  a  more  disorderly  charac¬ 
ter  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  their  part¬ 
ners,  although  they  must  be  excluded 
from  the  ministry  of  the  altar,  and  from 
))romotion  to  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
(Lea,  333.) 

Although  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  not  acknowledged  by  law,  it  appears 
that  in  some  cases  their  concubines  made 
the  connection  a  ground  for  claiming  a 
share  in  the  special  privileges  of  the 
hierarchy. 

“  They  came  to  bo  invested  with  a  quasi- 
ccclesiastical  character, and  to  enjoy  the  dearly- 
loved  immunities  attached  to  tliat  position  at 
a  time  when  the  Church  was  vigorously  striv¬ 
ing  to  uphold  and  to  extend  the  privileges 
winch  the  civil  lawyers  were  systematically 
laboring  to  undermine.  Nor  was  the  preten¬ 
sion  thus  advanced  suffered  to  lapse.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  [fourteenth]  century.  Carlo 
Malatestji,  of  Rimini,  applied  to  Ancorano,  a 
celebrated  doctor  of  canon  and  of  civil  law 
(‘juris  canonici  speculum,  et  civilis  anchora’). 
to  know  whether  he  could  impose  penalties  on 
the  concubines  of  priests,  and  the  learned 
jurist  replied  decidedly  in  the  negative ;  while 
other  legal  authorities  have  not  hesitated  to 
state  that  such  women  are  fully  entitled  to 
immunity  fromsecular  jurisdiction,  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  families  of  clerks — de  familia  cleri- 
corum." — Lea,  350-1. 

When  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  tvas 
forbidden,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  parochial  clergy  (who  themselves 
did  not  occupj'  any  high  position)  would 
have  been  obliged  to  choose  their  female 
companions  from  a  very  low  order  of  so- 
siety ;  and  this  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  case  generally,  so  that  Messrs. 
Theiner  describe  the  concubines  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  commonly  a  very  degraded 
class  (ii.  810).  Yet  Chaucer,  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  represents  the  miller  of 
Trumpington’s  wife  as  an  important  per¬ 
sonage  in  her  way,  because  she  was  a 
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parson’s  daughter ;  and  both  Mr.  Lea 
and  Mr.  Vaux  argue  successfully  against 
the  attempt  of  a  late  editor,  Mr.  Robert 
Bell,  to  explain  away  the  natural  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  poet’s  words. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that,  as 
time  went  on,  the  law  of  celibacy  was 
generally  neglected,  and  that  the  clergy 
were  getting  more  and  more  deeply  into 
disrepute.*  We  learn  this  from  satiri¬ 
cal  poetry — Latin,  French,  German,  and 
English  ;  from  the  tales  of  Boccaccio  and 
Chaucer;  from  the  grave  invectives  of 
divines ;  from  the  canons  of  councils,  to 
whose  members  it  would  seem  never  to 
have  occurred  that  the  remedy  was  to 
be  sought,  not  in  increased  rigor,  but  in 
relaxation  ;  from  the  annalists  of  the  age, 
from  contemporary  letters,  and  from 
other  authorities  of  many  kinds.  In 
some  countries  the  tax  for  leave  to  en¬ 
tertain  concubines  was  now  levied  by 
the  bishops  from  their  clergy  as  a  thing 
of  course,  every  man  being  left  to  choose 
for  himself  whether  he  would  or  would 
not  avail  himself  of  the  liberty  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  for  (Lea, 
422-425).  The  morality  of  the  papal 
court  at  Avignon  was  so  grossly  bad  that 
Petrarch — himself  no  pattern  of  ascetic 
ecclesiastical  virtue — describes  it  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  horror  and  detestation. 
Some  of  the  popes  themselves  were  open¬ 
ly  charged  with  the  most  infamous  lax¬ 
ity  of  life,  which  seems  to  have  reached 
its  extreme  in  John  XXIII.,  who  was 
deposed  by  the  council  of  Constance. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  celi¬ 
bacy,  the  great  theological  authorities 
of  the  time,  Albcrtus  Magnus,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Scotus,  Bonaventura,  the 
younger  I)urandus,f  Panormitanus,  and 
others,  were  more  moderate  than  might 
probably  be  expected  ;  indeed  quotations 
from  some  of  these  writers  have  been 
among  the  stock  materials  of  Anglican 
controversialists  on  the  subject,  from  the 
time  of  Bishop  Jewel  downwards. 

In  all  demands  and  projects  for  a  re¬ 
formation  of  the  Church  “  in  head  and 
members,”  the  incontinence  of  the  clergy 


•  Theiner,  it  773. 

f  It  is  no  special  blame  to  Hr.  Lea  that  he  con¬ 
founds  the  younger  Durandus  of  Mende  with  the 
elder  (p.  398).  To  distinguish  these  from  each 
other,  and  each  of  them  from  their  namesake  and 
contemporary,  Durandus  of  St.  Pour^ain,  Bishop 
of  Meauz,  is  a  feat  in  which  few  hare  succeeded. 


was  a  chief  ground  of  complaint.  Some 
of  the  reformers,  such  as  Peter  D’Ailly 
and  (ierson,  were  in  favor  of  avowed 
concubinage,  as  being  less  dangerous 
than  the  profession  of  compulsory  celi¬ 
bacy,  and  prolwsals  were  rejieatedly 
made  for  assimilating  the  discipline  of 
theWcsteni  Church  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
as  it  had  been  settled  by  the  council  in 
Trullo.  The  wits  and  scholars  of  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century — Eras¬ 
mus,  Rabelais,  Bude,  and  the  authors  of 
the  “  Epistolse  Obscurorum  Virorum  ” — 
were  unsparing  in  their  denunciations  of 
the  immorality  of  the  clergy.  It  seems  to 
us,  looking  back  on  the  state  of  things 
which  then  existed,  .as  if  in  any  reforming 
movement  the  restriction  of  celibacy — a 
restriction  which  was  generally  admitted 
to  rest  on  no  warrant  of  Scripture,  and 
to  belong  to  that  class  of  disciplinary 
rules  which  the  Church  might  alter  at 
will,  while  overwhelming  experience  had 
shown  it  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  evils 
alike  fearful  and  unneces8.ary — must  in¬ 
evitably  have  been  prominent  among  the 
subjects  as  to  which  a  change  M  as  likely 
to  be  demanded. 

Y et,  although  some  of  the  English  Lol¬ 
lards  had  advocated  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  it  had  not  been  taught  either  by 
their  founder,  Wicklifl’,  or  by  IIuss;  nor 
was  it  one  of  the  points  on  w  hich  Luther 
insisted  in  the  manifesto  by  which  he 
first  signalized  his  name  as  a  reformer. 
It  was,  however,  speedily  put  forward 
by  some  of  his  associ.ates  ;  and  from  the 
year  1520  Luther  himself  included  it  in 
his  scheme,  denouncing  the  ecclesiastical 
restrictions  as  “  devilish,”  and  enforcing 
his  belief  in  the  lawfulness  of  marriage 
by  taking  a  nun  who  had  renounced  her 
vows,  Catharine  von  Bora,  to  be  his  wife, 
in  1525.  In  Germany  and  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  married 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  practice  was 
strongly  defended  by  argument.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hermann,  of  Cologne,  wished  to 
include  the  liberty  of  marriage  among 
the  reforms  to  be  authorized  by  his 
“  Simplex  et  Pia  Deliberatio  ;  ”  but  lie 
found  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral,  the 
university,  and  the  municipal  council  too 
strong  for  him  in  this  respect,  and  con¬ 
cubinage  remained  the  established  usage 
among  the  clergy  of  Cologne.  On  the 
other  h.and,  a  council  at  Paris,  in  1528, 
gave  for  the  first  time  an  authoritative 
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sanction  to  a  notion  which  had  been  long 
before  broached  by  Peter  Damiani — 
that  to  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  mar¬ 
riage  for  tl>e  clergy  is  heresy ;  although 
the  council  did  not  think  it  necessary, 
like  Damiani,  to  identify  this  with  the 
heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  is  de¬ 
nounced  in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  Germany  there  was  much  negotia¬ 
tion  and  there  was  much  vacillation  with 
regard  to  this  subject.  The  Interim  al¬ 
lowed  married  priests  to  retain  their 
wives  until  the  question  should  be  decid¬ 
ed  by  the  general  council  of  Trent, 
which  had  already  begun  its  sessions. 
Discussions  arose  in  the  council  as  to  the 
))apal  pow'er  of  dispensing  the  clergy 
from  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  and  some 
members  recommended  that  this  power 
should  be  admitted  and  should  be  exer¬ 
cised,  as  the  best  means  of  escaping  from 
the  diihculties  of  the  question ;  but  it 
was  remarked  in  answ'cr,  that  “if  priests 
were  {*erinitted  to  marry,  their  afiections 
would  be  concentrated  on  their  family 
and  country  in  place  of  the  Church  ;  their 
subjection  to  the  Holy  Sec  would  be  di¬ 
minished,  the  whole  system  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  destroyed,  and  the  Pope  himself 
would  eventually  become  a  simple  Hishop 
of  Home  ”  (Lea,  453).  The  council, 
therefore,  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
anathema  on  all  who  should  assert  that 
clerks  in  holy  orders,  or  persons  bound 
by  monastic  rules,  might  marry  ;  and  on 
all  who  should  deny  the  superiority  of 
the  single  to  the  married  estate.  The 
emperor  Ferdimand  and  his  son  Maximil¬ 
ian  were  favorable  to  a  removal  of  the 
prohibitions,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
obtain  it  from  one  Pope  after  another, 
even  after  the  council  had  decided  to  the 
contrary ;  but  to  this  day  the  decrees  of 
Trent  remain  as  the  law'  of  the  Homan 
communioh. 

In  England  the  establishment  of  the 
liberty  of  marriage  was  effected  by  slow 
degrees.  Henry  V"II1.  himself w'as strong¬ 
ly  opposed  to  it,  and  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  Act  of  Six  Articles  (a.i>.  1539) ; 
nay,  although  the  immorality  of  the 
clergy  had  long  been  a  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint  (as  we  may  learn  from  Chaucer 
and  Piers  the  Plowman),  it  would  seem 
that  the  popular  feeling  was  against  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  marry  ;  at  least,  we  find 
the  Devonshire  insurgents  of  1549  de¬ 
manding,  among  other  points  of  the  old 


ecclesiastical  system,  the  enforcement  of 
celibacy  on  the  clergy.  The  Articles  of 
Religion  in  1551,  and  still  more  decided¬ 
ly  the  revised  Articles  of  1562,  pronoun¬ 
ced  for  the  lawfulness  of  marriage,  and 
an  Act  w'as  passed  in  1552  by  which  such 
marriages  were  recognized  as  good  and 
valid.  Yet  the  prejudices  of  Elizabeth 
left  them  in  a  state  of  toleration  rather 
than  of  full  sanction,  so  that  the  position 
of  a  clergyman’s  wife  was  still  lower  than 
the  very  humble  place  which  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  clergyman  himself;  and  even 
the  highest  members  of  the  clerical  order 
were  liable  to  see  their  wives  insulted, 
as  the  w'ife  of  Archbishop  Parker  was  by 
the  (^ueen,  after  having  enjoyed  the  hos¬ 
pitalities  of  Lambeth  :  “  Madam  I  may 
not  call  you  ;  mistress  I  will  not  call  you ; 
but  whatsoever  you  be,  I  thank  you.” 
It  was  long  before  the  general  feeling 
could  be  entirely  done  away  with ;  and 
the  satirists  who  lived  a  century  .after 
Elizabeth’s  time  had,  no  doubt,  consid¬ 
erable  grounds  for  those  humorous  exag¬ 
gerations  as  to  the  social  position  and 
the  matrimonial  relations  of  the  clergy, 
which  the  most  popular  historian  of  our 
own  time  has  reproduced  as  if  they  were 
authentic  and  trustworthy  statements  of 
fact. 

Although  the  decree  of  Trent  had 
fixed  the  rule  of  discipline  for  the  Roman 
Church,  the  old  difficulties  still  remained 
iu  the  way.  After  the  great  council,  as 
w’ell  as  before  it,  the  evidence  of  bishops 
and  of  provincial  synods,  as  w'ell  as  that 
of  secular  literature,  proves  abundantly 
that  the  rule  of  celibacy  found  but  a 
partial  .and  unwilling  obedience;  that 
the  evils  and  sc.andals  which  had  former¬ 
ly  been  matter  of  complaint,  w'ere  not  to 
be  abolished  by  the  simple  .act  of  renew¬ 
ing  in  a  more  solemn  form  the  old  ineffec¬ 
tual  regulations.  There  is  overwhelming 
proof  that  by  putting  an  end  to  marriage 
the  council  of  Trent  had  not  succeeded 
in  establishing  purity,  but  rather  that 
the  severity  of  the  law  had  ensured  a 
very  extensive  neglect  of  it ;  and  the 
Messrs.  Theiner,  themselves  members  of 
the  Roman  communion,  speak  of  it  as  a 
notorious  fact,  for  which  they  produce 
evidence  from  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
that  the  morality  of  the  Latin  clergy  had 
not  on  the  whole  been  improved  by  the 
reguLations  of  the  council  (ii.  1022,  teq.). 

Although  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
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Church  could  not  now  write  freely  on 
this  subject,  except  with  the  anathema 
of  heresy  hanging  over  them,  the  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century  produced  some 
declarations  from  clerical  pens  in  favor 
of  relaxing  the  rule  of  celibacy  ;  and  the 
cause  found  among  its  advocates  reform¬ 
ing  sovereigns  such  as  the  emperor  Jo¬ 
seph  II.,  and  reforming  prelates  such  as 
Scipio  de  Ricci.  In  France,  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  in  its  hostility  to  all  religion,  set 
the  mob  on  enforcing  marriage  by  way 
of  persecution  against  those  whom  their 
ecclesiastical  profession  had  bound  to 
compulsory  celibacy ;  but,  although  the 
measures  of  this  time  are  related  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  by  Mr.  Lea,  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  Ids  proper 
subject,  BO  that  we  need  not  go  into  the 
details. 

In  our  own  day,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  scandals  of  earlier  centuries 
are  very  greatly  mitigated,  and  in  some 
countries  may  be  said  to  exist  no  longer. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  France 
enjoy  a  good  reputation :  so,  according 
to  Mr.  Lea,  do  those  of  the  United 
States;  and  Mr.  Lecky  states  that  the 
Irish  priesthood  is  absolutely  free  from 
all  imputations  in  this  respect  (i.  113)  ; 
but  in  Italy  and  elsewhere — nowhere 
more  strongly  than  at  Rome, — the  cler¬ 
gy  still  labor  under  general  suspicion  and 
disrepute.  Mr.  Lea  attributes  the  im¬ 
proved  condition  of  things  in  his  own 
country  and  in  France  to  the  effects  of 
hard  work  and  low  pay,  together  with 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  to  which  in¬ 
fluences  is  added  in  France  that  of  state- 
payment,  and  a  consequent  measure  of 
supervision  by  the  State  (pp.  558-560) ; 
and  he  hopes  that,  as  things  have  so  far 
improved  since  the  Middle  Ages,  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  celibacy  may  be  found 
tolerable ;  for  he  is  not  so  sanguine  as 
to  expect  that  the  prohibition  of  clerical 
marriage  will  be  repealed  within  the 
Roman  communion.  This  is,  we  must 
say,  but  cold  comfort  for  us  to  take  to 
ourselves  as  the  result  of  the  whole  in¬ 
quiry  ;  yet  it  i§  not  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  papacy  w'ould  voluntarily  give  up 
an  institution  in  which  it  has  for  centu¬ 
ries  found  its  chief  support,  and  which  it 
has  hitherto  maintained  in  disregard  of 
the  misery  and  of  the  sin  which  have 
beyond  all  doubt  resulted  from  the  rule 
of  compulsory  celibacy.  Yet  the  late 
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proceedings  in  the  Neapolitan  courts, 
which  have  attracted  so  much  notice  in 
England,  serve  to  indicate  such  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  laity  in  southern  Ita¬ 
ly  as  the  authorities  of  the  Church  can 
hardly  disregard ;  and  if  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  lay  feeling  should  force  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question  on  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authorities  in  an  aspect  which  it 
has  never  yet  presented  to  them,  the  con¬ 
sequences  may  po.ssibly  be  more  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  liberty  of  the  clergy  than  any¬ 
thing  that  we  should  otherwise  venture 
to  hope  for. 

Messrs.  Theiner  and  Mr.  Lea  confine 
themselves  to  the  question  whether  the 
enforcement  of  single  life  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  be  likely  to  have  a 
good  or  a  bad  effect  with  regard  to  pu¬ 
rity  of  morals ;  and  this  is  necessarily 
the  limit  of  historical  inquiry.  But  there 
is,  further,  the  very  important  question 
whether  the  effect  of  such  a  rule,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  faithfully  observed,  would 
be  favorable  to  the  general  development 
of  character,  or  the  reverse;  whether, 
on  the  whole,  it  would  be  more  likely  to 
fit  or  to  unfit  the  clergy  for  their  duties. 
And  this  may  be  described  as  the  chief 
subject  of  Mr.  Vaux’s  paper  in  the  first 
volume  of  “The  Church  and  the 
AVorld;”  for  he  yields  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  the  historical  evi¬ 
dence  by  which  it  is  proved  that  com¬ 
pulsory  celibacy,  as  a  means  for  securing 
the  moral  purity  of  the  clergy,  is  bad 
and  ineffective.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  Mr.  Vaux  would  not  be  true  to  his 
brother  essayists  if  he  did  not  regard  the 
system  of  a  married  clergy  in  its  defects 
only,  while  the  opposite  system  is  view¬ 
ed  in  the  brightness  of  its  ideal.  To 
argue  with  such  a  writer  Mould  be  a 
waste  of  time ;  but  we  may  mention,  as 
an  instance  of  his  lofty  superiority  to 
facts,  the  belief  which  he  enounces,  that 
unmarried  clergymen  are  not  liable,  like 
the  married,  to  the  temptation  of  heap¬ 
ing  up  money  (p.  IVI).  Surely  in  writ¬ 
ing  thus  Mr.  Vaux  must  have  forgotten 
all  experience. _  He  has  forgotten  the 
enormous  treasures  of  such  popes  as 
Clement  V.  and  John  XXII.:  he  h.as 
forgotten  that  the  nepotism  of  popes 
has  immeasurably  exceeded  everything 
else  that  has  ever  been  knoM’n  in  the 
way  of  misappropriating  the  property 
of  the  Church  to  family  uses ;  he  has 
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forgotten  that  even  in  the  liistory  of  the 
monastic  ordere,  where  all  possession  of 
individual  property  was  forbidden  and 
forsworn,  there  are  frequent  tales  of 
hoards  secretly  accumulated  without  any 
apparent  object,  and  discovered  only  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  the  owners.  Nay,  we 
believe  that  even  at  this  day  the  desire 
of  accumulation  is  recognized  as  a  special 
temptation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cler¬ 
gy  ;  that  for  the.  very  reason  that  they 
have  no  wife  or  family  they  are  often 
found  to  concentrate  their  affections  on 
the  multiplication  of  their  money.* 

It  is  utterly  a  mistake  to  assume  (as 
writers  on  Mr.  Vaux’s  side  commonly 
do)  that  a  married  life  is  all  indulgence, 
and  that  celibacy  is  all  self  denial.  On 
the  contrary,  marriage  is  a  discipline  of 
self-denial  in  tempers,  in  expenses,  in 
amusements ;  and  it  does  good  by  bring¬ 
ing  ont  affections  which  in  the  celibate 
state  can  tind  no  exercise.  As  celibacy 
may  be  the  'means  of  setting  a  man 
above  all  selfish  objects,  and  of  leading 
him  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  work 
of  his  office  and  to  the  good  of  his  fel¬ 
low-men,  so  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
become  the  means  of  making  him  in¬ 
tensely  selfish,  to  a  degree  which  is  quite 
impossible  for  one  who  is  compelled  to 
turn  his  thoughts  from  himself  to  the 
duty  of  providing  for  others  who  depend 
on  him. 

For  the  effects  of  our  actual  system 
we  may  quote  the  eloquent  words  of 
Mr.  Lecky: — 

“In  Protestant  countries,  where  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  clergy  is  fully  recognized,  it  has, 
indeed,  been  productive  of  the  greatest  and 
most  unequivocal  benefits.  Nowhere,  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted,  does  Christianity  as¬ 
sume  a  more  beneficial  or  a  more  winning  form 
than  in  those  gentle  clerical  households  which 
stud  our  land,  constituting,  as  Coleridge  said, 
‘  the  one  idyll  of  modern  life,'  the  most  per¬ 
fect  type  of  domestic  peace,  and  the  centres 
of  civilization  in  the  remotest  village.  Not¬ 
withstanding  some  class  narrowness  and  pro¬ 
fessional  bigotry,  notwithstanding  some  un¬ 
worthy  but  half-unconscious  mannerism, 
which  is  often  most  unjustly  stigmatized  as 
hypocrisy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
other  quarter  so  much  happiness  at  once 
diffused  and  enjoyed,  or  so  much  virtue  at- 

*  For  the  proof  of  this  wo  may  refer  to  the 
well-known  French  works  on  the  pastoral  care — 
M.  Dubois’s  “  Pratique  du  Zele  Ecclesiastique  ”  and 
M.  Kt^ume’s  “  Guide  du  Jeune  Pretro." 


tained  with  so  little  tension  or  struggle. 
Combining  with  his  sacred  calling  a  warm 
sympathy  with  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
political  movements  of  his  time — possessing 
the  enlarged  practical  knowledge  of  a  father 
of  a  family,  and  entering  with  a  keen  zest 
into  the  occupations  and  amazements  of  his 
parishionei-8,  a  ^ood  clergyman  will  rarely 
obtrude  his  religious  convictions  into  secular 
spheres,  but  yet  will  make  them  apparent  in 
all.  They  will  be  revealed  by  a  higher  and 
deeper  moral  tone — by  a  more  scrupulous 
purity  in  word  and  action — by  an  all-per¬ 
suasive  gentleness,  which  refines,  and  softens, 
and  mellows,  and  adds  as  much  to  the  charm 
as  to  the  excellence  of  the  character  in  which 
it  is  displayed.  In  visiting  the  sick,  reliev¬ 
ing  the  poor,  instructing  the  young,  and  dis¬ 
charging  a  thousand  delicate  offices  for  which 
a  woman’s  tact  is  especially  needed,  his  wife 
finds  a  sphere  of  labor  which  is  at  once  in¬ 
tensely  active  and  intensely  feminine,  and  her 
example  is  not  less  beneficial  than  her  minis¬ 
trations.’’  * 

When  such  u  picture  as  this  can  be 
drawn  by  one  who  is  certainly  not  to  be 
suspected  of  any  unduly  favorable  bias, 
we  may  well  look  with  distrust  on  such 
theories  of  reform  as  involve  a  different 
idea  of  the  clerical  character  and  life 
from  that  which  has  hitherto  been  es¬ 
tablished  among  us.  If  the  office  of  a 
clergyman  be  made  something  widely 
unlike  what  it  has  hitherto  been  in  this 
country — if  it  be  made  criminal  in  him 
to  give  any  part  of  his  time  or  of  his 
thoughts  to  anything  but  his  strictlj^ 
clerical  w’ork  ;  if  the  decent  social  posi¬ 
tion,  the  comforts  of  family  life,  and 
other  such  things  which  have  hitherto 
been  enjoyed  without  blame,  be  pro¬ 
scribed — the  altered  conditions  will  alter 
the  character  of  the  body  by  excluding 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  many 
siich  as  have  hitherto  been  attracted  to 
it!  Instead  of  the  “  clero  dotto  e 
civile,”  eulogized  by  Gioberti,  there  will 
be  men  drawn  from  an  inferior  class  of 
society  in  the  great  majority  of  cases ; 
men  of  inferior  culture,  of  an  education 
narrowly  and  exclusively  professional, 
ill-fitted  either  to  associate  with  the 
higher  of  the  laity,  or  to  secure  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  poorer  classes.  Whether 
such  men  would  be  really  more  labori¬ 
ous  or  more  effective  than  the  present 
race  of  clergy,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
say ;  but  they  would  certainly  be  more 


•  •*  History  of  European  Morals,”  ii.  358. 
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free  from  misgivings  as  to  their  own  probably  make  it  the  foundation  for 
merits  and  efficiency,  and,  being  thrown  pretensions  which  would  be  regarded  as 
on  their  sacerdotal  character  as  their  intolerable,  and  would  alienate  multi- 
only  means  of  influence,  they  would  tudes  from  the  Church. 
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If  any  one  should  ask  what  is  the  qua¬ 
lity  which  most  powerfully  attracts  our 
affections  to  our  neighbors,  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  a  gross  misrepresentation  to 
say  tnat  it  is  success.  Without  any 
thought  of  flattery,  or  still  less  of  private 
advantage,  we  have  an  instinctive  love 
of  prosperity.  So  long  as  thou  doest  well 
unto  thyself,  w'e  are  told  on  high  aiitho- 
rity,  men  will  speak  good  of  thee.  Make 
a  fortune  in  business,  rise  to  be  a  chan¬ 
cellor  or  an  archbishop,  become  a  pojni- 
lar  novelist  or  poet,  and  it  is  surj)rismg 
ho-w  much  benevolence  will  naturally  bo 
developed  in  the  hearts  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less 
true.that  our  bitterest  dislikes  are  gener¬ 
ally  owing  to  jealousy.  The  man  who 
made  the  successful  speech  when  we 
broke  down,  or  the  lady  who  had  the 
splendid  offer  which  we  tor  good  reasons 
did  not  decline,  must  be  found  guilty  of 
some  glaring  defects  in  order  at  all  to 
reconcile  us  to  ourselves.  It  depends  upon 
other  circumstances  whether  our  sym¬ 
pathy  or  our  jealousy  prevailsin  any  given 
case.  Each  successful  man,  for  example, 
may  live  surrounded  by  a  small  circle  of 
irritated  rivals ;  but  those  who  are  at  a 
little  greater  distance  take  as  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  discomfiture  of  his  competi¬ 
tors  as  in  his  own  success.  The  mass  of 
mankind  are  suffioiently  unsenish  to  ad¬ 
mire  gre.at  virtues  and  talents  in  i>eople 
far  removed  from  them,  however  much 
they  m.ay  dislike  those  qualities  in  their 
immediate  neighbors.  Ten-pound  house¬ 
holders  like  a  great  statesman,  when 
second-rate  officials  exhaust  themselves 
in  picking  holes  in  his  character ;  but  they 
might  not  be  so  fond  of  one  of  their  own 
neighbors  who  had  risen  from  a  ten-pound 
to  a  fifty-pound  tenement. 

Some  such  conflict  of  sentiments  seems 
often  to  govern  our  feeling  towards  rival 
nations.  Every  true  Englishman  at  the 
bottom  of  his  soul  hates  a  foreigner, — or, 
if  that  expression  be  a  trifle  too  strong. 


has  a  keen  perception  of  the  notorious 
inferiority  of  all  other  races.  The  feel¬ 
ing,  however,  fluctuates  strangely  in  in¬ 
tensity.  Probably,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  our  normal  state  of  feeling  is  one 
of  contempt  towards  every  one  who  docs 
not  speak  English — and,  moreover,  the 
English  of  England — tempered  by  un¬ 
comfortable  doubts  .as  to  the  jHjrfeet  se¬ 
curity  of  our  position.  We  don’t  think 
a  Frenchman  our  equal,  but  we  rather 
shrink  from  comparing  Paris  to  London. 
We  treat  a  German  w’ith  afF.ible  con¬ 
tempt,  but  we  have  a  vague  awe  for  his 
supposed  authority  on  ]>hiiological  or 
metaphysical  inquiries,  and  some  suspi¬ 
cion  of  his  growing  practical  abilities. 
An  American  is,  of  course,  a  bad  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  Briton,  but  he  certainly  inhabits 
a  large  country,  and  though  w'e  sneer  at 
his  amazing  statistics,  they  do  convey 
some  unpleasantly  significant  facts.  The 
dislike  or  the  admiration  comes  upper¬ 
most  at  difterent  times.  We  generally 
regard  the  chief  nations  of  the  earth  as 
our  rivals,  and  dislike  them  accordingly 
— especially  if  we  fancy  that  we  are  pass¬ 
ing  them  in  the  race.  It  is  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  point  to  our  next-door  neigh¬ 
bors  as  illustriitions  of  tke  failings  from 
which  we  are  exempt.  Our  grandfathers 
used  to  contemplate  the  miserable  French 
slaves  to  an  arbitrary  monarchy  as  living 
illustrations  of  the  evils  produced  by  the 
want  of  a  British  Constitution.  If  they 
had  been  perfectly  certain  of  their  ow’n 
indisputable  superiority,  their  antipathy 
would  have  been  swallowed  up  in  their 
conceit.  Nobody  dislikes  a  chimpanzee 
or  a  negro  in  Africa.  But  once  admit 
the  possibility  that  the  chimpanzee  may 
claim  the  right  of  suflTrage,  or  the  negro 
propose  to  stand  for  a  presidency,  and 
we  shall  come  to  counting  over  every 
shortcoming  Hhey  may  exhibit  with  a 
feeling  strongly  approaching  to  hatred. 
AV^e  should  make  pointed  remarks  as  to 
the  shape  of  the  chimpanzee’s  skull,  and 
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challenge  him  very  frequently  to  stand 
upright  on  his  hind-legs.  Im.agine,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  chimpanzee  makes  a  fur¬ 
ther  step  in  advance;  that  lie  learns  to 
dress  and  live  cleanly  like  a  gentleman, 
gets  into  our  pulpits  and  preaches  bril¬ 
liant  sermons,  rises  at  the  bar,  and  is 
permitted  to  grace  his  ugly  countenance 
with  a  judge’s  wig,  and  we  should  begin 
to  see  things  in  a  different  light.  \Ve 
should  begin  to  remark  his  singular  activ¬ 
ity  in  spite  of  some  extern.al  awkward¬ 
ness  ;  we  should  admire  the  strength  of 
his  jaws  and  recognize  the  obvious  marks 
of  intelligence  in  his  ftce  ;  and  that,  not 
because  we  should  expect  to  get  any¬ 
thing  by  flattering  him,  but  simply  as  a 
part  of  the  homage  spontaneousljr  paid 
to  success.  At  least,  it  is  only  in  this 
way  that  I  can  account  for  the  curious 
changes  of  ojtinion  which  we  have  lately 
witnessed.  What  high  moral  ground  we 
took  in  condemning  Prussi.an  ambition 
until  the  battle  of  Sadowa !  How  speed¬ 
ily  we  changed  our  view  of  the  American 
content  after  the  surrender  of  liichmond ! 
Neither  of  those  events  made  any  difler- 
ence  to  tlie  rights  of  the  cause,  but  they 
converted  j>eopIe  more  rapidly  than  cart¬ 
loads  of  tracts.  Providence,  we  all  hold, 
is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  batt.alions  ; 
I  know  not  if  that  be  anjorthodox  senti¬ 
ment,  but  perhajis  it  may  be  explained 
by  the  singular  uniformity  with  which 
the  strongest  battalions  always  prove  to 
have  been  on  the  right  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Providence  may,  without  profan¬ 
ity,  l>e  supposed  to  helj)  those  who  had 
so  clearly  the  best  of  the  argument.  I 
believe,  indeed,  that  most  people  are  n 
little  .ashamed  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  have  occasionally  ch.anged  front.  I 
cannot  here  argue  the  point — more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  may  appear  at  first  sight — 
whether  that  change  has  not  some  sub¬ 
stantial  grounds,  and  whether  success  in 
such  cases  as  I  have  noticed,  does  not 
indicate  some  qualities  which  m.ay  prop¬ 
erly  challenge  our  esteem.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  nation,  unlike  that  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  is  a  pretty  good  test  of  its  moral¬ 
ity  and  intelligence.  Such  arguments, 
however,  whatever  may  be  their  weight, 
do  not  tell  for  much  on  the  public  mind. 
We  admire  success  on  its  own  account ; 
wo  like  to  be  on  the  winning  side ;  and 
as  the  people  who  hold  a  party  to  be  in 
the  right  generally  prophesy  that  it  will 


be  victorious,  they  naturally  claim  the 
fulfilments  of  their  predictions  as  demon¬ 
strating  the  truth  of  their  convictions.  I 
atn  content  to  remark  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  rather  absurd  and  undignified  in 
these  spasmodic  outbursts  of  congratula¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  sensible,  but  it  doesnot 
appear  to  be  high-minded,  to  abuse  peo¬ 
ple  as  long  as  they  are  r.ather  out  of  luck, 
and  to  break  forth  in  jubilant  pa'ans  and 
songs  of  triumph  the  moment  they  have 
established,  not  their  right,  but  their 
power.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
logic  of  facts ;  but  a  man  with  any  depth 
of  conviction  does  not  yield  at  once  to 
every  syllogism  of  the  strong-battalion 
kind.  lie  yields  the  less  re.adily,  because 
he  knows  that  it  is  not  always  one  vic¬ 
tory  which  decides  a  war.  Our  Te  Deumg 
are  sometimes  premature  as  well  as  un¬ 
dignified,  and  it  is  very  awkward  when, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  we  sing  them 
alternately  in  honor.of  the  difterent  com¬ 
batants. 

What,  then,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
weakness  ?  It  is,  in  two  words,  that,  as 
a  rule,  we  haven’t  got  any  convictions 
worthy  the  name ;  our  likes  and  dislikes, 
our  sympathies  and  antipathies,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  foreign  nations,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  mere  fancies,  which  do  not  deserve 
the  compliment  of  serious  dLscussion. 
Of  course,  I  except  the  reader  and  the 
writer  of  this  article.  They  have  pro¬ 
foundly  con.sidered  the  complex  question 
involved,  and  can  pronounce  with  some 
confidence  on  the  merits  of  the  different 
races  of  mankind.  But  then  their  opin¬ 
ions  are  widely  different  from  those  of 
the  mob,  and  are  mere  insignificant  drops 
compared  with  the  huge  current  of  pre¬ 
judices  and  predilections  which  ^o  to 
make  up  what  we  call  public  opinion. 
When  we  inquire  into  the  real  value  of 
the  general  sentiment,  when  we  try  to 
frame  it  into  definite  propositions,  and 
to  assign  its  true  groimds,  we  see  how 
singularly  worthless  it  must  be  in  the 
eyes  of  a  real  philosopher.  The  good 
old  John  Bull  prejudice,  which  expressed 
itself  in  the  poetical  maxim,  “  Down 
with  Jews  and  wooden  shoes,”  w’as  in- 
*telligjble  enough  as  a  mere  inarticulate 
cry  of  wrath.  It  meant  to  say,  not  that 
the  French  were  more  wicked  and  stupid 
than  ourselves  (and  no  reasonable  man 
supposed  th.at  they  were  one  or  the 
other),  but  simply  that  we  had  been  in 
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the  habit  of  iighting  tiieni  for  several 
centuries  with  varying  success.  It  wa.s 
not  a  judgment  founded  on  evidence, 
but  merely  a  roundabout  way  of  assert¬ 
ing  the  geographical  fact  that  France  is 
divided  Irotn  England  by  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  that  many  disputes  have 
arisen  in  consequence.  Nelson,  who  had 
a  fine  turn  for  pithy  expressions  of  sen¬ 
timent,  told  his  midshipmen  that  the 
whole  duty  of  man  was  for  them  summed 
up  in  the  two  great  commandments  to 
do  as  they  were  bid,  and  to  hate  the 
French  as  they  did  the  devil.  Philoso¬ 
phically  considered,  that  merely  meant 
to  say  that,  for  the  lime  being,  the 
teaching  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
superseded  by  the  Admiralty  orders,  in 
pursuance  of  which  it  was  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  of  an  English  sailor  to  burn,  sink, 
and  destroy  every  French  ship  that  he 
happened  to  meet.  As  a  rule  of  practice, 
there  were  obvious  .conveniences  in  this 
condensed  summary'  of  national  senti¬ 
ment.  As  an  expression  of  a  general 
truth,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
various  qualifications  necessary  to  give  it 
even  a  temporary  validity.  The  old  war¬ 
like  creed  has  gone  partly  out  of  fashion, 
and  though  it  survives  here  and  there, 
it  need  not  be  seriously  discussed.  The 
hatred  of  two  neighboring  nations  proves 
no  more  as  to  their  merit  than  the  anti¬ 
pathy  of  a  dog  and  cat  proves  as  to  their 
respective  values.  It  indicates  a  blind 
instinct,  not  a  reasonable  conviction. 
But  there  is  a  more  refined  method  of 
reaching  certain  similar  conclusions, 
which  deserves  a  rather  fuller  consider¬ 
ation.  The  expression  of  simple  hostility 
is  converted  by  skilful  writers  into  a 
theory,  which  is  not,  on  the  face  of  it, 
absurd.  Some  of  our  ablest  speculative 
reasoners  profess  a  dislike  to  foreigners, 
not  because  they  are  intrinsically  inferior 
to  ourselves,  but  because  their  laws  em¬ 
body  certain  political  or  social  principles. 
The  French  are  assailed  because  they 
give  the  ordinary'  example  of  over-cen¬ 
tralization  ;  the  Americans  because  they 
show,  on  a  large  scale,  the  effect  of  un¬ 
bridled  democracy  ;  and  similarly  each 
people  is  regarded  as  an  experimept  in* 
which  the  working  of  certain  ideas  is 
practically  Illustrated.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  apparently  unreasonable  to  dis¬ 
like  a  people  merely  because  they  were 
the  victims  of  circumstances  ;  and,  there- 
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fore,  each  victim  is  credited  further  with 
t  he  possession  of  a  certain  national  char¬ 
acter,  which  makes  them  specially  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  a  given  set  of  theories.  The 
French,  for  example,  are,  by  the  innate 
turn  of  their  minds,  unduly  attracted  by 
symmetrical  system ;  Englishmen  by 
practical  considerations,  without  a  proper 
regard  for  theory ;  and  so  on.  And  I 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  this 
view  is  founded  on  a  most  important 
truth.  There  are  such  things  as  natural 
character  and  influence  of  race.  If  we 
could  analyze  the  character  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  say  precisely  what  is  owing  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  has 
been  placed,  and  what  is  owing  to  the 
qualities  whicii  he  lias  inherited,  I  fully 
believe  that  the  hereditary  influences 
would  turn  out  to  be  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  The  same  principle  i.s,  in  all 
probability,  exemplified  on  a  large  scale 
in  nations.  There  is  a  profound  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  character  of  the  Teuton 
and  the  Celt,  and  a  difference  which 
would  make  itself  felt  if  they  were  jilaced 
in  precisely  similar  situations,  if  only  we' 
could  say  what  it  was.  For  it  is  here 
that  my  difliculty  begins.  I  listen  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  plausible  gentlemen 
Avho  tell  us  so  confidently  what  peculiar¬ 
ities  in  our  national  character  are  owing 
to  the  Celtic  or  the  Teutonic  infusion  in 
our  blood,  or  who  even  go  into  finer  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  trace  out  provincial  shades 
of  character  with  the  utmost  precision. 
But  1  confess  that  my  pleasure  is  mixed 
with  an  utter  scepticism.  It  is  all  very 
pretty  and  exceedingly  neat ;  and  when 
you  have  got  the  trick  of  it,  nothing  call 
be  easier.  I  would  undertake  to  show, 
if  anybody  would  listen,  that  the'  nation¬ 
al  peculiarities  could  be  traced  in  the 
different  fashions,  say,  of  French  and 
English  boots,  or  in  the  fact  that  hansom 
cabs  are  popular  in  London,  and  never 
take  root  on  the  continent.  The  ingenu¬ 
ity  displayed  in  such  speculations  is,  to 
my  mind,  much  clearer  than  their  solid 
value.  Some  truths  are  probably  struck 
out  by  the  discussion;  but,  granting 
even,  which  I  most  vehemently  doubt, 
that  some  very  acute  observers  may  make 
valuable  inferences,  it  is  certain  that  the 
popular  notions  are  never  correct,  and 
often  preposterous  in  the  highest  degree. 
If  we  could  analyze  human  character  as 
we  can  analyze  a  drop  of  water,  and  say 
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that  it  was  made  up  of  certain  qualities 
in  certain  definite  proportions:  if  we 
could  say  that  the  formula  for  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  was  two  atoms  of  courage  to  two 
of  fine  intellect,  and  one  of  imagination, 
whilst  for  a  Frenchman  we  must  substi¬ 
tute  other  known  numbers,  jttst  as  we 
can  tell  how  many  items  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbon  go  to  make  water  or 
atmospheric  air,  the  problem  would  be 
comparatively  easy,  lint  no  one,  not 
even  the  profoundest  philosopher,  has 
really  discovered  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  hum.an  chanacter ;  and  all  that 
most  of  ns  can  do  is  to  make  very  rough 
guesses  at  the  nature  of  a  few  obvious 
])eculiarities.  VVe  cannot  give  a  scien¬ 
tific  account  of  the  matter ;  but  we  can 
draw  a  rough  caricature  ;  we  can  stick  a 
bowie-knife  into  the  hand  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  provide  the  German  with  a  glass 
of  Ilavariau  beer,  though  we  are  i)ro- 
foundly  ignorant  of  the  occult  causes 
which  make  beer  congenial  to  Germans 
or  bowie-knives  to  Americans.  Hut  when 
we  get  beyond  the  mere  e.\tern.al  oddity, 
our  judgments  are  at  least  as  full  of  palp¬ 
able  error  as  of  truth.  Take,  for  example, 
that  old-fashioned  notion  that  English¬ 
men  were  specially  “  practical.”  Can  any 
human  being  say  exactly  what  it  means, 
or  what  is  its  value  if  it  means  anything? 
Is  it  practical  to- have  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don  worse  swept  and  cleaned  and  paved 
than  those  of  any  continental  capital  ? 
Is  it  practical  to  h.ave  got  all  our  chari¬ 
table  institutions  into  such  a  muddle  that 
nobody  knows  whether  they  do  more 
good  or  harm  ?  Is  it  practical  to  retain 
old-fashioned  institutions  and  theories  for 
a  longer  time  than  any  people  in  Europe, 
merely  because  they  .are  old  fashioned  ? 
There  is,  I  dare  8.ay,  some  answer  to 
those  qjiestions,  and  others  which  go 
very  deeply  into  some  of  our  political 
theories  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  “  practical  ” 
must  have  some  interpretation  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  it  bears  in  ordinary 
life.  Unluckily,  having  made  the  gene¬ 
ral  assertion,  we  are  quite  as  much  given 
to  rely  upon  it  in  cases  where  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  false  as  in  those  where  it  may  be 
approximately  true.  To  take  a  different 
case :  I  have  often  read  lamentations 
over  the  prosaic  and  unimaginative  na¬ 
ture  of  Englishmen,  and  I  believe  that 
those  lamentations  refer  to  some  real 
evils ;  but  it  is  strange  that  we  should  be 


content  with  such  an  imput.ation  upon  a 
race,  whose  most  indisputable  claim  to 
intellectual  merit  is  precisely  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  value  of  its  i>oetical  literature. 
We  are  unimaginative  it  may  be,  but  that 
epithet  must  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  com¬ 
patible  with  the  fact  tluat  we  are  exception¬ 
ally  fertile  in  Shakspeares,  Spensers,  Mil- 
tons,  Wordsworths,  Hyrons,  Shelleys,  and 
other  names  which  every  otie  may  supply 
.according  to  his  tastes.  The  Irish,  who 
have  scarcely  produced  a  single  second- 
rate  poet,  or,  what  is  even  stranger  in 
reg.ard  of  some  of  the  qualities  ascribed 
to  them,  a  second-rate  humorist,  are  fre¬ 
quently  contrasted  M’ith  us  to  our  disad¬ 
vantage  in  this  particular  excellence.  A 
better  case  might  be  made  out  for  their 
oratorical  capacities  ;  and  the  difterence 
suggests  that  possibly  (for  I  propound 
no  theory  myself  whilst  condemning 
others)  we  ought  to  substitute  for  our 
fine  sweeping  assertion  about  imagina¬ 
tion,  one  resting  on  a  far  more  delicate 
distinction  between  the  rhetorical  and 
the  poetical  faculties.  To  come  to  a 
point  more  closely  connected  with  our 
immediate  subject,  there  arc,  or  were,  a 
whole  set  of  current  commonplaces  about 
the  differences  between  the  French  and 
Engli.sh  races,  of  which  we  m.ay  boldly 
say  that  there  is  not  one  which  does  not 
<;ontain  as  much  falsehood  as  truth.  We 
used  to  bo.ast  about  our  exclusive  pos- 
se.ssion  of  the  word  “  home,”  and  to  infer 
that  French  family  life  was  a  hollow 
sham,  and  that  French  domestic  affec¬ 
tions  were  less  warm  than  our  own. 
Now  it  is  notorious  that  in  many  ways 
this  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth  ; 
and  that,  to  take  only  one  instance, 
French  families  manage  to  live  together 
on  terms  of  intimacy  which  we  find  to  be 
totally  iinpracticable  in  England.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  assertion  was  due,  in  part,  to  a 
superficial  study  of  a  small  but  conspicu¬ 
ous  class  of  French  society,  and  to  the 
dissolution  of  certain  opinions  in  France 
under  the  influence  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  partly  to  a  simple  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  facts.  A  man  who  spends 
his  evenings  at  a  public-house  in  London 
is  generally  a  bad  husband  and  father. 
Hasty  tourists  inferred  that  a  Frenchman 
who  frequented  a  cafe  must  necessarily 
be  driven  from  his  home  by  quarrels  with 
his  wife  and  children,  or  his  own  ill-re¬ 
gulated  tastes,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  ab- 
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flurd  an  inference  as  has  oflen  been  jurious.  I  doubt  our  real  possession  of 
drawn,  and  yet  was  once  accepted  as  an  any  one  of  the  qualities  on  which  we 
undeniable  truth.  The  proverbial  re-  plume  ourselves,  or  our  liability  to  any 
mark  about  our  own  shopkeeping  pro-  of  the  faults  for  which  we  most  frequent- 
pensities  is  often  supposed  by  the  vulgar  ly  do  penance.  I  do  not,  indeed,  deny 
to  mean  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  more  U)at  we  have  made  some  rough  ai)proxi- 
attentive  than  our  neighbors  to  pounds,  mations  to  the  truth,  but  I  hold  them  to 
shillings,  and  pence.  Yet,  as  a  matter  lie  utterly  frivolous  as  the  basis  of  na- 
of  fact,  everybody  may  observe  that  an  tional  imputations  or  self-glorifications, 
ordinary  Frenchman  thinks  more  about  Supposing,  however,  that  those  opin- 
a  franc  than  his  parallel  in  England  about  ions  have  more  value  than  1  can  admit, 
a  half-crown,  and  that  our  faults  and  our  there  is  still  another  consideration.  Sta- 
actions  are  both  ’connected  with  a  pro-  ted  shortly,  it  is  this— rthat  we  are  all  so 
]iensity  to  extravagance  or  liberality  (it  much  alike  tluat  we  have  no  reason  for 
matters  not  which  it  is  called)  which  vanity  or  humility.  A  book  which  made 
leads  to  many  conspicuous  results ;  as,  some  sensation  rather  more  than  a  cen- 
for  example,  to  so  palpable  a  difterence  tury  ago,  argued,  with  great  naivete,  in 
as  that  which  makes  Frenchmen  heaven-  defence  of  two  propositions :  the  first  was 
born  cooks  and  Englishmen  quite  the  re-  tliat  the  British  Constitution  was  the 
verse.  I  .advance  even  this  statement  noblest  invention  of  man,  and  the  pride 
w’ith  diffidence  :  for  it  is  only  a  guess  at  and  envy  of  the  world  ;  the  second,  that 
a  possible  solution  of  a  difficult  problem,  the  English  people  were  utterly  degraded 
Without  further  illustration,  it  seems  and  demoralized,  and  going  to  ruin  as 
to  be  sufficiently  clear  that,  when  we  fasta8pos8ible,Avhilst  the  French,  though 
venture  to  make  any  distinct  proposition  equally  bad  by  nature,  were  kept  by 
about  national  characteristics,  we  are  as  their  Government  in  some  degree  of  effi- 
often  wrong  as  right,  and  generally  make  ciency  and  respectability.  It  was  odd 
a  hazardous  inference  from  a  particular  that  the  writer  did  not  observe  the  difii- 
case  the  ground  of  a  sweeping  assertion,  culty  of  reconciling  his  propositions ;  but 
which,  in  most  of  its  applications,  is  the  same  contradiction  is  involved  in 
wrong,  and  is  often  the  very  reverse  of  half  the  commonplace  dissertations  on 
the  truth.  The  philosophy  of  national  the  subject.  The  English  race,  they  tell 
character  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Un-  us,  is  the  finest  in  the  wo4  ld  ;  the  English 
luckily,  however,  this  collection  of  loose,  institutions  are  the  happie.st  system  ever 
inaccurate,  and  often  absurd  statements,  known.  And  yet,  when  we  look  for  the 
forms  the  justification,  if  not  the  cause,  n.atural  conclusion,  that  the  English  peo- 
of  our  national  antipathies.  We  hate,  or  pie  are  the  wisest  and  happiest  on  the 
used  to  hate,  a  Frenchman,  for  the  suffi-  face  of  the  earth,  we  are  cruelly  disap- 
cient,  if  unsatisfactory,  reason  that  he  pointed.  W’^e  find  that  more  often  peo- 
was  our  neighbor.  We  justified  our  pies  made  of  inferior  materials  and  gov- 
hatred'  by  attributing  to  him  a  set  of  erned  abominably  ill,  are  nevertheless 
qualities  which  he  did  not  really  pos.sess,  held  up  for  our  imitation,  us  clearly 
and  which,  as  a  rule,  w’ere  merely  con-  ahead  of  us  in'all  sorts  of  important  mat- 
jectural  explanations  of  phenomena,  ters.  They  are  better  educated,  more 
which  sometimes  existed  in  reality,  and  moral,  and  generally  more  capable  of 
sometimes  only  in  our  imaginations.  Al-  leading  rational  and  civilized  lives.  Ob- 
though  educated  people  have  grown  viously  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
wiser,  the  Frenchman  of  the  popular  the  premises  which  lead  to  such  admit- 
fancy  is  still  a  mere  bundle  of  qualities  tedly  erroneous  conclusions.  Perhaps 
thus  invented  ;  the  real  being  is  as  differ-  our  institutions  may  not  be  absolutely 
ent  as  possible,  although  even  the  wisest  perfect ;  but,  as  I  shrink  from  such  a 
of  us  are  far  from  knowing  what  he  pre-  heresy,  I  would  rather  say  that  other 
cisely  is.  The  political  theories  founded  races  have  probably  some  good  qualities, 
on  this  untrustworthy  groundwork  of  of  which  we  have  failed  to  take  account, 
guesses  and  exaggerations  are,  to  my  It  is  plain  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
mind,  worth  little  or  nothing ;  but,  at  world,  we  cannot  venture  to  assert  that 
any  rate,  the  national  antipathies  found-  we  are  really,  on  a  general -and  impartial 
ed  u|X)n  them  are  equally  f^lish  and  in-  view  of  the  subject,  distinctly  better  than 
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our  neighbors.  There  is  some  law  of 
compensation  which  makes  up  one  way 
■what  is  wanting  in  others,  and  forbids 
any  one  to  say,  without  the  grossest  pre¬ 
sumption,  that  any  civilized  race  is  fairly 
at  the  head  of  the  world.  Each  has 
quite  as  much  to  learn  as  to  teach,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  must  be  content  with  as¬ 
serting  its  claims  to  being  an  important 
meml>erof  the  great  family.  This  being 
so,  the  prejudices  of  which  we  are  so 
proud  are  necessarily  ridiculous.  I  hate 
a  mau  in  private  life,  for  I  confess  to 
hating  some  people,  for  excellent  rea¬ 
sons  ;  I  hate  the  man  at  the  club  who 
always  engages  the  particular  newspaper 
that  i  want,  because  he  shows  a  revolting 
selfishness ;  I  hate  the  man  who  abuses  me, 
because  he  is  obviously  insensible  to  a 
high  class  of  merit;  I  hate  the  man  whose 
theological  or  political  opinions  are  oppo¬ 
site  to  my  own,  because  he  must  plainly 
be  stupid  or  insincere.  All  this  may  be 
unchristian,  but  it^  is  not  illogical.  Hut 
to  hate  (or,  indeed,  to  love)  a  nation 
must,  on  the  face  of  it,  be  foolish.  Such 
a  sentiment  implies  that  the  nation  is  in 
its  nature  worse  than  our  own ;  whereas, 
as  we  have  just  admitted,  one  nation  is 
in  the  long  run  pretty  much  as  good  as 
another.  Some  very  excellent  writers 
whom  I  could  name,  think  that  thepr  dis¬ 
play  their  wMdom  by  systematically 
abusing  Frenwi  principles,  and  by  im- 

rlication  the  race  which  asserts  them. 

Tnless  they  could  prove,  what  is  quite 
impossible  to  prove,  that  the  French  are, 
as  a  whole,  inferior  to  ourselves,  their 
virtuous  warmth  only  demonstrates  that 
there  are  certain  good  qualities  to  which 
they  are  invariably  blind.  It  was  very 
proper,  some  time  ago,  when  nobody 
read  (-fcrman  books,  to  impress  upon 
Englishmen  generally  that  the  Germans 
had  really  some  remarkably  good  quali¬ 
ties  both  in  literature  and  practical  life. 
The  people  who  undertook  that  task 
naturally  grew  fond  of  their  clients,  and 
it  became  common  to  contrast,  in  all 
kinds  of  ways,  (merman  simplicity  and 
earnestness,  and  imaginative  power  with 
the  supposed  defects  of  Frenchmen  in  the 
same  capacities.  Now  that  the  balance 
has  been  redressed,  this  zeal  seems  to  be 
out  of  place,  and  to  tend  to  an  equal  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  the  opposite  kind.  When 
our  writers  were  absurdly  given  to  John¬ 
sonese,  and  the  elaborate  pomposity  of 


Latinized  sentences,  it  was  ns  well  to 
point  out  the  value  of  the  Saxon  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  language;  we  may  now  be 
content  to  admit  that  a  good  writer 
should  show  an  equal  command  of  all  our 
resources.  When -the  negative  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Voltaire  and  his  school  threatened 
to  be  in  the  ascendant,  it  was  a  good  ser¬ 
vice  to  set  forth,  as  Coleridge  did  amongst 
others,  that  there  was  in  existence  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  difterent  tendencies.  We  may 
now  speak  w’ithout  fear  of  the  great  and 
most  valuable  excellencies  of  the  French 
intellect.  It  is  time  that  we  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  do  justice  to  every  one,  and 
abandon  the  attempt  to  find  exclusive 
merit  in  any  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
European  races. 

It  is  vrue  that  there  are  many  nations 
to  whom  this  does  not  apply.  We  are 
sufficiently  superior  to  some  savage  tribes 
to  justify  us,  if  we  please,  in  regarding 
their  malpractices  as  indications  of  gen¬ 
erally  lower  morality,  as  well  as  lower 
intelligence.  We  might  hate  them  with 
the  same  right  as  w'e  hate  a  malevolent 
fool — assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  we 
ought  ever  to  hate  anybody.  Hut  it  is 
precisely  in  this  case,  where  dislike  might 
be  justified  on  logical  grounds,  that  we 
cease  to  feel  it.  \Ve  admit  when  people 
are  clearly  w’e.aker,  and  probably  worse 
than  ourselves,  that  their  errors  are  to 
be  excused  on  the  ground  of  their  temp¬ 
tations  and  their  weakness.  The  remote 
settler  hates  the  native,  who  takes  his 
scalp,  or  occasionally  dines  off  his  fami¬ 
ly.  ilut  w'e,  being  conscious  of  our  per¬ 
fect  security,  can  afford  to  regard  the 
perishing  races  of  the  world,  like  the 
chimpanzee,  as  objects  neither  of  love 
nor  hatred,  though,  it  may  be,  of  more 
or  less  humane  feeling.  We  wish  them 
to  be  treated  kindly,  but  they  are  not 
near  enough  to  our  own  level  to  excite 
any  jealousy,  or  any  strong  antipathy. 
To  make  out  a  good  cause  for  aversion,  we 
should  prove  that  with  the  same  powers 
and  the  same  opportunities  as  ourselves, 
a  nation  or  an  individual  has  gone  wrong, 
from  what  Artemus  Ward  described  as 
“  pure  cussedness.”  And  that  is  precisely 
the  phenomenon  which,  common  as  it  is  in 
private  life-*-especially  amongst  our  part¬ 
ners  in  business,  our  children,  and  general¬ 
ly  our  intimates  in  any  capacity— is  not 
exemplified  amongst  any  existing  nations. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  we 
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cherish  absurd  feelings,  owing  to  our  at  best,  a.H  a  selfish  man  acts  who  does 
prevailing  trick  of  personification.  'We  not  want  to  get  into  trouble  with  the 
attribute  all  our  virtues  and  failings  to  police,  but  is  thoroughly  determined  to 
an  imaginary  Leviathan,  as  Hobbes  would  make  his*  own  fortune,  without  caring 
have  called  him,  know'ii  as  John  Bull,  much  about  his  influence  on  his  ncigh- 
Ue  is  not  only  the  ideal  embodiment  of  bor.  There  are  excellent  reasons  why 
our  supposed  peculiarities,  but  aiisw’ers  such  conduct  is,  on  the  whole,  the  beat 
as  a  kind  of  tangible  symbol,  by  the  for  mankind  at  large,  and  we  have  quite 
contemplation  of  which  our  enemies  enough  to  do  in  looking  after  our  own 
work  up  their  wrath  into  a  proper  white  interests.  But,  obviously,  gratitude  or 
heat,  lie  does  the  same  duty  as  that  un-  resentment  is  as  much  out  of  ])lacc  in 
lucky  figurehead  upon  which  Mr.  Quilp  dealing  with  such  a  body  as  in  an  ordi- 
exhausted  his  overflowings  of  unattached  nary  commercial  transaction.  To  buy 
fury ;  and  is  as  useful,  in  his  way,  as  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the 
(iuy  Faux’s  effigy  to  the  genuine  Pro-  dearest  is  nf*t  the  highest  ideal  of  Chris- 
testant  bigot.  When  Fenians  and  their  tian  duty;  but  it  is  all  that  a  nation  can 
friends  denounce  England  in  the  Amei  i-  properly  or  habitUHlly  do.  If  our  plans 
can  newsjKipers,  they  instinctively  bring  have  been  crossed  or  aided  by  a  rival 
out  this  concrete  image  to  be  exposed  to  power,  it  is  simply  because  it  was  their 
the  storms  of  their  rhetoric.  There  is  interest  to  do  so.  France  did  not  help 
felt  to  be  a  certain  absurdity  in  abusing  America  to.  independence  from  any  ro- 
twenty  millions  of  a  population  which,  mantic  notions,  but  because  they  thought, 
in  the  main,  is  good-tempered,  ignorant,  according  to  the  politics  of  the  time, 
and  profoundly  innocent  of  any  overt  that  it  was  their  interest  to  upset  the 
actions  or  any  opinions  on  the  subject ;  English  empire ;  and  Washington  very 
but  when  they  are  all  symbolized  as  a  properly  inferred  that  Americans  owed 
single  bloated  and  arrogant  monster,  no  particular  gratitude  to  Frenchmen, 
with  top-boots  and  a  bull-dog,  it  seems  When  a  nation  abuses  us,  it  is  merely 
only  natural  to  belabor  him  and  plaster  the  abuse  of  a  large  number  of  people 
him  with  filth.  Pascal  tells  us  how  ab-  talking  about  matters  on  which  they  are 
surd  it  is  that  two  men  should  take  the  specially  ignorant,  and  uttering  opinions 
utmost  pride  in  killing  each  other  be-  which  are  the  inevitable  conse(pience  of 
cause  they  happen  to  live  on  opposite  their  position  in  the  worid.  Why  should 
sides  of  a  river;  and,  after  making  all  we  care  to  resent  their  enijity  phrases? 
the  obvious  deductions,  it  must  be  ad-  The  sooner  we  get  rid  of  any  infusion  of 
mitted  that  war  is,  at  bottom,  a  x'ery  sentiment  in  such  matters  the  sooner  we 
shocking  system  in  many  ways.  But  its  shall  understand  each  other,  and  be  able 
atrocity  is  concealed  by  our  habit  of  to  come  to  a  reasonable  agreement  not 
talking  habitually,  as  if  a  nation  were  to  cut  throats  and  blow  up  ships  un- 
really  one  man,  and  responsible  for  all  necessarily. 

the  bad  language  or  acts  of  folly  that  So  far  as  this  argument  goes  to  imply 
its  officials  may  commit.  Were  it  not  the  unreasonableness  of  animosity  against 
for  this  habit  we  should  get  rid  of  the  foreigners,  it  would  pcrhajis  be  generally 
common  error  of  believing  that  foreign  accepted.  We  are  all  anxious  to  enter 
politics  should  be  decided  by  motives  of  upon  the  period  of  universal  philan- 
gratitude  and  resentment.  There  is  ihropy,  it  being  w’ell  understood  that 
ground  for  such  feelings  toward  individ-  Ave  may  begin  it  by  clearing  away  a 
uals,  because  individuals  do  act,  more  or  few  savages,  rectifying  a  few  frontiers, 
less,  from  spite  or  from  unselfish  benevo-  upsetting  half-a-dozen  kingdoms,  and  re- 
lence.  But  a  nation  is,  and  ought  to  be,  modelling  the  map  of  the  world.  These 
systematically  selfish.  It  may  show  more  preliminaries  once  settled,  we  earnestly 
or  less  regard  to  certain  conventional  desire  to  sit  down  under  our  own  vines 
rules  of  behavior  towards  its  neigh-  and  fig  trees,  and  listen  peacefully  to 
bors,  but  at  bottom  it  *  does  what  such  revilings  or  eulogies  as  foreigners 
it  thinks,  on  the  whole,  will  answer  may  be  disposed  to  bestow  upon  our- 
best  for  its  own  prosperity,  and  its  views  selves  and  others.  There  is,  however, 
upon  such  matters  are  determined  by  one  more  conclusion  which  is  still  a  little 
its  position  and  circumstances.  It  acts,  unpleasant.  If  hatred  and  love  of  a 
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nation  are  alike  unreasonable,  it  follows 
that  we  ought  not  to  like  our  own.  We 
ought  to  be  graceful  cosmopolites,  ac¬ 
knowledging  no  ties  of  country,  free 
from  all  vulgar  prejudices,  and  regard¬ 
ing  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  their 
intrigues  and  squabblings,  in  the  spirit 
with  which  w'e  should  look  upon  the 
doings  in  another  planet.  International 
iwejudices,  from  this  point  of  view,  in.ay 
he  a  folly,  and  p.atrlotisin  must  be  a  vice. 

I  confess  th.it  I  am  inclined  to  accept  the 
conclusion.  Patriots,  as  a  general  rule, 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  hotheaded  and 
noxious  set  of  people ;  and  thejr  favorite 
virtue  to  be  a  convenient  cloak  for  all 
the  most  mischievous  prejudices  that  are 
current  in  the  world.  Why  should  I 
“  glory  in  the  name  of  Hriton  ?  V  Is 
there  any  ))articular  satisfaction  in 
being  the  inhabitant  of  an  island  to 
which  nobo«ly  denies  a  good  many  vir¬ 
tues,  but  which  certainly  has  .as  many 
faults  as  it  can  conveniently  manage  to 
get  along  with  ?  People  tell  me  that 
this,  and  that,  and  the  other  thing  is 
grossly  wrong;  that  our  prevailing  be¬ 
liefs  are  narrow  and  provincial,  that  our 
government  is  a  muddle,  that  our  edu¬ 
cation  is  contemptible,  that  our  politics 
are  petty,  and,  after  saying  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  same  kind,  and  much  more, 
indeed,  than  I  believe  to  be  true,  they 
turn  round  upon  me  with  immense  in- 
dignation,  if  I  venture  to  sum  up  all 
these  criticisms  in  one,  and  say  that 
Englishmen  are  no  better  than  their 
neighbors,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
give  themselves  airs  as  if  they  were. 
We  may  find  fault  with  every  particular 
detail  in  the  country,  and  be  ^iraised  for 
doing  it;  but  the  inference  that  the 
whole  is  faulty  is  regarded  as  a  crime 
against  patriotism  and  as  an  unpardon¬ 
able  sin.  If  we  put  the  criticism  with  any 
force,  we  are  finally  assured,  by  way  of 
an  unanswerable  condemnation,  that  our 
views  are  un-English.  Yet,  as  an  honest 
man,  I  can’t  avoid  certain  conclusions. 
Every  national  commonplace  has  its 
counterpart.  We  boast,  or  used  to 
boast,  that  when  a  slave  put  his  foot  on 
English  soil  his  chains  dropped  off. 
When  a  similar  question  was  argued  in 
France  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  met 
by  a  similar  sentiment.  “  D^s  qu’un  es- 
clave  est  entr6  en  France,”  said  the  law-» 
yers,  “  il  y  devient  libre.”  Is  England  or 


France  the  land  of  liberty?  Every  na¬ 
tion,  again,  in  Europe,  so  far  as  I  know, 
asserts  with  a  unanimous  voice  that, 
whatever  other  faults  it  may  possess,  its 
soldiers  ore  the  bravest  in  the  world. 

In  other  matters  they  may  have  their 
equals,  but  once  let  them  come  to  the 
bayonet,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that 
English,  or  French,  or  German,  or  Rus¬ 
sian,  or  Swedish,  or  Dutch,  or  Spanish^ 
or,  it  may  be,  Portuguese  soldiers,  are  in¬ 
vincible.  From  which  it  may  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
bayonet  is  so  seldom  used  that  the  point 
can  hardly  be  decided ;  and  also  that 
cue  or  other  of  these  assertions  must  be 
false.  I  have  a  suspicion,  founded  part¬ 
ly  on  my  own  consciousness,  and  i)artly 
on  avowals  not  often  made  in  print,  that 
thereat  contest  on  a  battle  field  is  one  not 
of  courage  but  of  cowardice.  I  believe 
that  military  history  is  really  what  all 
history  has  been  declared  to  be,  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  conceal  the  truth.  There  is 
every  inducement  to  enormous  lying 
about  battles,  and  nobody  has  any  inter¬ 
est  in  giving  us  the  plain  facts  without 
the  gloss,  as  the  smoke  and  the  roar  of 
cannons  conceal  for  a  time  half  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  occasion.  The  bombastic 
rhetoric  of  military  historians  conceals 
the  cowardice,  and  the  meanness,  and 
the  brutality  by  which  these  horrors  arc 
produced.  Whenever  I  liave  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  men  in  dangerous 
positions,  I  have  remarked  that  even 
anim.al  courage,  -so  far  from  being  com¬ 
mon,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  qualities. 
Our  instinct,  whatever  we  may  say,  is  to 
look  another  w.ay  when  we  hear  cries  of 
murder,  and  to  be  unavoidably  occupied 
in  important  business  when  there  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  a  row  in  the  streets.  Discipline 
works  w’onders  in  a  crowd  of  cowards, 
by  providing  them  with  as  good  motives 
for  standing  still  as  for  running  atvay, 
and  by  forming  an  artificial  instinct  for 
obeying  orders  in  moments  of  confusion. 
But  I  never  met  a  brave  man  who  did 
not  confess  to  being  terribly  frightened 
in  his  first  action,  v^^hilst  it  is  n  w’ell- 
known  truth  that  the  more  you  see  of 
such  things  the  less  you  like  them. 
From  all  whidi  I  infer  that  the  prevail¬ 
ing  opinion  of  the  courage  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  race  must  be  a  measure  ns  much 
of  its  powers  of  lying  as  of  its  natural 
disposition  to  light.  I  would  rather  not 
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stake  my  patriotic  feelings  on  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  quality  which  is  the  chosen 
subject  for  the  most  monstrous  self-de¬ 
ception.  Take  any  set  of  men,  dress 
them  in  one  color,  and  accustom  them 
to  stand  in  a  row,  and  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  more  afraid  of  running 
aw.ay  tlian  of  anything  else.  Tlieir  merit 
will  depend  on  the  intelligence  with 
which  they  are  combined  much  more 
than  on  any  intrinsical  pugnacity.  What 
is  generally  called  patriotism  leads  us  to 
sink  these  notorious  facts,  and  to  brag 
intolerably  about  the  most  doubtful  of 
all  merits.  And  consequently  our  poli¬ 
tics  too  often  resemble  the  behavior  of 
a  coujde  of  cowardly  dogs,  who  growl 
at  cacli  other  w'ith  every  hair  bristling 
by  w.ay  of  concealing  their  real  state  of 
mind,  till  at  last  one  of  them  bites  the 
other  from  sheer  nervous  irritability.  It 
will  be  long  before  we  venture  to  tell 
the  truth  about  our  extreme  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  be  shot,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  boast  of  (he  patriotism  involved  in 
keeping  up  a  childish  game  of  brag. 
Often  as  the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding 
may  be  exposed,  it  will  not  be  really 
weakened  till  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is 
more  or  less  sapped  at  its  base. 

Of  couree,  I  might  be  easily  answ'ercd 
by  a  long  string  of  statements  about  the 
beneficial  resull*  which  patriotism  has 
at  difterent  times  produced.  I  would 
willingly  admit  every  one  of  them ;  but 
they  only  i)rove,  what  no  sensible  man 
denies,  that  many  false  opinions  have 
been  of  essential  service  to  mankini^ 
The  great  majority  of  the  existing  race 
of  mankind  still  believes  in  religious 
creeds  which  we  know  to  be  ftdse ;  yet 
it  would  be  an  incalculable  evil  if  they 
were  deprived  of  those  creeds,  w’ithout 
receiving  anything  better  in  their  place. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  small  island, 
known  bv  the  nickname  of  Bimshire, 
believe,  1  am  told,  that  they  are  the 
very  cream  of  the  w’orld.  They  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Bimshire,  with  all  thy  faults  we 
love  thee  still !  ”  They  think  that  Bim¬ 
shire  Could,  if  it  liked,  rule  the  main; 
and  that  after  the  decay  of  other  nations 
Bimshire  will  flourish,  great  and  free, 
the  dread  and  env^  of  them  all.  If  the 
eflect  of  these  opinions  is  to  make  the 
Bims  more  energetic  and  reforming  than 
they  would  otherwise  be,  it  would  be  a 
poor  service  to  Bimshire  to  prove  to  its 
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inhabitants,  in  the  clearest  way,  that 
other  nations  possess  nearly  as  much 
virtue  and  talent  as  they  do  themselves. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  a  man  shouM 
slick  by  his  brother,  even  when  his 
brother  has  been  convicted  of  picking 
ockets ;  and  if  his  fraterihil  affection  is 
ept  up  by  the  belief  that  the  pick¬ 
pocket  IS  a  perfect  character  in  spite  of 
ins  little  failings,  we  need  not  be  loo 
anxious  to  dispel  so  pleasant  an  illusion. 
But  this  does  not  prove  th.at  we  might 
not  be  at  once  wiser  and  better,  that  we 
might  not  get  rid  of  the  illusion  without 
sacrifleing  the  good  feeling.  We  have 
been  placed  for  good  or  for  evil  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  small  islniul  and  brought  into  the 
closest  connection  with  its  inhabitants ; 
we  may  surely  be  juofoundly  attached 
to  them  and  willing  to  devote  our  lives 
to  their  improvement  without  believing 
that  they  are  one  bit  better  or  cleverer 
than  their  neighbors.  Being  an  English¬ 
man,  I  recognize  the  duties  which  my 
I>osition  imposes  upon  me,  and  am  yet 
satistied  that  Englishmen  are  full  of  the 
grossest  faults  and  stilpidities.  I  don't 
think  that  they  are  in  any  serious  degree 
the  superiors  of  any  of  the  nations  with 
which  they  come  in  contact ;  but  prac¬ 
tically,  it  may  be,  I  would  do  as  much  to 
improve  them  as  those  who  talk  the 
greatest  nonsense  about  their  supposed 
good  qualities,  and  especially,  I  should 
be  willing  to  do  them  the  proverbially 
unpleasant  service  of  exposing  their 
faults ;  but  whenever  I  come  in  contact 
with  any  specially  notorious  evil;  I  am 
put  down  with  solemn  appeals  to  local 
self-governmeut,  or  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution,  or  the  interests  of  this  ‘  great  em- 
)ire,  or  some  other  idol  to  which  we 
nave  been  accustomed  to  p.ay  a  blind 
reverence.  I  am  bound  to  swear  by 
every  abuse,  and  to  defend  every  possi¬ 
ble  misconduct  at  home  or  abroad,  so 
long  as  it  can  be  brought  under  one  of 
these  sacred  principles,  or  be  described 
as,  in  some  sense,  the  act  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  i>eople.  This  is  the  obligation 
which  I  altogether  repudiate,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  know,  as  clearly 
as  we  know  anything,  that  neither  our 
institutions  nor  our  character  are,  as  a 
whole,  better  than  those  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  duties  which  are  imposed 
upon  Tis  in  the  name  of  patriotism  might 
be  urged,  with  at  least  equal  force,  on 
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the  ground  that  we  are  specially  stupid 
and  immoral;  and  though  I  consider 
such  an  assci'tion  to  be  as  erroneous  as 
its  opposite,  I  should  not  try  to  howl 
down  anybody  who  made  it.  We  suffer 
grievously  from  a  supposed  necessity  of 
omniscience  in  such  matters.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  can  really  form  any 
judgment  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  English  and  foreign  nations  might  be 
reckoned  almost  on  one’s  fingers.  The 
number  of  people  who  make  the  most 
confident  and  dogmatic  assertions  about 


it,  and  who  fancy  that  they  are  specially 
virtuous  for  so  doing,  is  almost  incalcu¬ 
lable.  Of  all  European  countries  Eng¬ 
land  is  probably  that  where  the  most 
utter  ignorance  prevails  as  to  the  history, 
statistics,  institutions,  and  politics  of 
every  other  country ;  and,  therefore,  I 
don’t  see  the  virtue  of  cherishing  opin¬ 
ions  which  can  only  be  verified  or  refut¬ 
ed  by  an  amount  of  investigation  which 
is  scarcely  within  human  capacity,  and 
most  unequivocally  beyond  our  own. 

A  Cynic. 
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O.NE  of  the  most  mysterious  and 
beautiful  of  nature’s  manifestations  pro¬ 
mises  soon  to  disclose  its  secret.  The 
brilliant  streamers  of  colored  light 
which  wave  at  certain  seasons  over  the 
heavens  have  long  since  been  Tecognized 
as  among  the  most  singular  and  impres¬ 
sive  of  all  the  phenomena  which  the 
skies  present  to  our  view.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  surpassingly  lieautiful  in  the  ap- 

Iiearance  of  the  true  “  auroral  curtain.” 
^’ringed  with  colored  streamers  it 
vvaves  to  and  fro  as  though  shaken  by 
some  unseen  hand.  Then  from  end  to 
end  there  pass  a  succession  of  undula¬ 
tions,  the  folds  of  the  curtain  interwrap¬ 
ping  and  forming  a  series  of  graceful 
curves.  Suddenly,  and  as  by  magic, 
there  succeeds  a  perfect  stillness,  as 
though  the  unseen  pow'er  which  had  been 
displaying  the  varied  beauties  of  the  au¬ 
roral  curtain  were  resting  for  a  moment. 
But  even  while  the  motion  of  the  cur¬ 
tain  is  stilled  we  see  its  light  mysterious¬ 
ly  waxing  and  waning.  Then,  as  we 
gaze,  fresii  waves  of  disturbance  traverse 
the  magic  canopy.  Startling  corusca¬ 
tions  add  splendor  to  the  scene,  while 
the  noble  span  of  the  auroral  arch  from 
which  the  waving  curtain  seems  to  de¬ 
pend,  gives  a  grandeur  to  the  spectacle 
Avhich  no  w'ords  can  adequately  describe. 
Gradually,  however,  the  celestial  fires 
which  have  illuminated  the  gorgeous 
arch  seem  to  die  out.  The  luminous 
zone  breaks  up.  The  scene  of  the  dis¬ 
play  becomes  covered  with  scattered 
New  Series.— Vou  XI.,  No.  4. 


streaks  and  patches  of  ashen  grey  light, 
which  hang  like  clouds  over  the  north¬ 
ern  heavens.  Then  the.se  in  turn  disap- 
I>ear,  and  nothing  remains  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  spectacle  but  a  dark  smoke-like  seg¬ 
ment  on  the  horizon. 

f'uch  is  the  aurora  as  seen  in  arctic  or 
antarctic  regions,  where  the  phenomenon 
appears  in  its  fullest  beauty.  Even  in 
our  own  latitudes,  however,  strikingly 
beautifiil  auroral  displays  may  sometimes 
be  witnessed.  Yet  those  who  have  seen 
the  spectacle  presented  near  the  true 
home  of  the  aurora,  recognize  in  other 
auroras  a  want  of  the  fulness  and  splen¬ 
dor  of  color  which  form  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic  au¬ 
roral  curtains. 

Hitherto  the  nature  of  the  aurora  has 
been  a  mystery  to  men  of  science  ;  nor, 
indeed,  does  the  discovery  w'e  are  about 
to  describe  throw  even  now  full  light 
on  the  character  of  the  phenomenon. 
That  discovery,  however,  affords  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  speedy  solution  of  the  perplex¬ 
ing  problems  presented  by  auroral  dis¬ 
plays;  and  in  itself,  it  is  so  full  of  interest 
and  so  suggestive,  that  our  physicists 
already  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  whigh  have  been  made  in  re¬ 
cent  times. 

A  few  brief  words  in  explanation  of 
the  progress  which  had  been  effected  in 
the  study  of  auroral  phenomena,  will 
serve  to  render  the  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  discovery  we  have  to  describe 
more  apparent. 
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Let  it  be  premised,  then,  that  physi¬ 
cists  had  long  since  recognized  in  the 
aurora  a  phenomenon  of  more  than  lo¬ 
cal,  of  more  even  than  terrestrial  signifi¬ 
cance.  They  had  learned  to  associate 
it  with  relations  which  affect  the  whole 
planetary  scheme.  Let  tis  inquire  how 
this  had  come  about. 

So  long  as  men  merely  studied  the  ap¬ 
pearances  presented  by  the  aurora,  so 
long  in  fact  as  they  merely  regarded  tlie 
phenomenon  as  a  local  disjday,  tliey 
could  form  no  adequate  conception  of 
its  importance.  The  circumstance  which 
revealed  something  of  the  true  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  aurora  was  one  whicli  seems 
at  first  sight  to  promise  little. 

Arago  was  eng.aged  in  watching  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  the 
vibrations  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  the 
Paris  Observatory,  lie  detected  the 
slow  progress  of  the  needle  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  westerly  variation,  and  watched 
its  course  as  it  began  to  retrace  its  way 
towards  the  true  north.  He  discovered 
the  minute  vibration  which  the  needle 
makes  each  day  across  its  mean  jmsition. 
He  noticed  that  this  vibration  is  varfti- 
ble  in  extent ;  and  so  he  was  led  to 
watch  it  more  closely.  Thus  he  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  observe  more  attentively  than 
had  yet  been  done  the  sudden  irregulari¬ 
ties  which  occasionally  characterize  the 
daily  movemcnt3*f  the  needle. 

All  this  seems  to  h.ave  nothing  to  do 
with  the  auroral  streamers  ;  but  we  now 
reach  the  important  discovery  which  re¬ 
warded  Arago’s  patient  w.atchfulnes8. 

In  January,  1819,  he  published  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  sudden 
changes  of  the  magnetic  needle  are  of¬ 
ten  associated  with  the  occurrence  of  an 
aurora.  I  give  the  statement  in  his  own 
words,  as  translated  by  General  Sabine: 
— “  Auroras  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
first  rank  among  the  causes  w’hich  some¬ 
times  disturb  the  regular  march  of  the 
diurnal  changes  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
These  do  not,  even  in  summer,  exceed 
a  quarter  of  a  degree,  but  when  an  au¬ 
rora  appears,  the  magnetic  needle  is 
often  seen  to  move  in  a  few  inst.ants 
over  several  degrees.”  “  During  an  au¬ 
rora,”  he  adds,  “one  often  sees  in  the 
nortliern  region  of  the  heavens  lumi¬ 
nous  streamers  of  different  colors  shoot 
Iromall  points  of  the  horizon.  The  point 
in  the  sky  to  w’hich  these  streamers  con¬ 
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verge  is  precisely  the  point  to  which  a 
magnetized  needle  suspended  by  its  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  directs  itself.  ...  It  has, 
moreover,  been  shown  that  the  concen¬ 
tric  circular  segments,  almost  similar  in 
form  to  the  rainbow,  which  are  usually 
seen  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
luminous  streamers,  have  their  two  ex¬ 
tremities  resting  on  two  parts  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon  which  are  equally  distant  from  the 
direction  towards  w’hich  the  needle  turns ; 
and  the  summit  of  each  arc  lies  exactly 
in  that  direction.  From  all  this  it  ap 
pears,  incontestably,  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
timate  cojinection  heUceen  the  causes  of 
auroras  and  those  of  terrestrial  maynet- 
ismj' 

Tliis  strange  hypothesis  was,  at 
first,  much  opposed  by  scientific  men. 
Amongst  others,  the  late  f'ir  1  )avid  1  Ire  ws- 
ter  pointed  out  a  variety  of  objections, 
some  of  Avhich  ajipeared  at  first  sight  of 
great  force.  Thus,  he  remarked  that 
magnetic  disturbances  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  character  have  often  been  ob¬ 
served  when  no  aurora  has  been  visible ; 
and  he  noticed  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
auroras  observed  near  the  polar  regions, 
which  did  not  seem  to  accord  with 
Arago’s  view. 

But  gr.adnally  it  was  found  that  physi¬ 
cists  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the 
auroral  display.  It  appeared  that  the 
magnetic  needle  not  only  swayed  res))on- 
sively  to  auroras  observable  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood,  but  to  auroras  in 
progress  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
miles  away.  Nay,  as  inquiry  progressed, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  needles  in 
our  northern  observatories  are  swayed 
by  influences  associated  even  with  the 
occurrence  of  auroras  around  the  south¬ 
ern  polar  regions. 

In  fact,  not  only  have  the  difficulties 
pointed  out  (very  properly,  it  need  hard¬ 
ly  be  remarked)  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
been  wholly  removed ;  but  it  has  been 
found  th.at  a  much  closer  bond  of  sympa¬ 
thy  exists  between  the  magnetized  nee¬ 
dle  and  the  auroral  streamers  than  even 
Arago  had  supposed.  It  is  not  merely 
the  case  that  while  an  auroral  display  is  in 
progress  the  needle  is  subject  to  unusual 
disturbance,  but  the  movements  of  the 
needle  are  actually  synchronous  with  the 
waving  movements  of  the  mysterious 
streamers.  An  aurora  may  be  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  north  of  Europe,  or  even  in 
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Asia  or  America,  and  as  the  colored  ban¬ 
ners  wave  to  and  fro,  the  tiny  needle, 
watched  by  patient  observers  at  Green¬ 
wich  or  Paris,  will  respond  to  every 
phase  of  the  display. 

And  I  m.ay  notice  in  passing  that  two 
very  interesting  conclusions  follow  from 
this  peculiarity.  First,  every  magnetic 
needle  over  the  whole  earth  must  be 
simultaneously  disturbed  ;  and  secondly, 
the  auroral  streamers  which  wave  across 
tlie  skies  of  one  country  must  move  syn- 
(thronously  with  those  which  are  visible 
in  the  skies  of  another  country,  even 
though  thousands  of  miles  may  separate 
the  two  regions. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  consider  further 
the  circumstances  which  give  interest 
and  significance  to  the  strange  discovery 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Could  wo  only  associate  auroras  with 
terrestrial  magnetism,  we  should  still 
have  done  much  to  enhance  the  inter¬ 
est  which  the  beautiful  phenomenon  is 
calculated  to  excite.  But  when  once 
this  association  has  been  established, 
others  of  even  greater  interest  are 
brought  into  recognition.  For  terres¬ 
trial  magnetism  has  been  clearly  shown 
to  be  influenced  directly  by  the  action  of 
the  sun.  The  needle  in  its  daily  vibra¬ 
tion  follows  the  sun,  not  indeed  through 
a  complete  revolution,  but  as  far  as  the 
influence  of  other  forces  will  permit, 
lliis  has  been  abundantly  confirmed,  and 
is  a  fact  of  extreme  importance  in  the 
theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  sun  may  be,  either  on  the  visi¬ 
ble  heavens  or  on  that  half  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  sphere  which  is  at  the  moment  be¬ 
neath  the  horizon,  the  end  of  the  needle 
nearest  to  the  sun  makes  an  eflbrt  (so  to 
speak)  to  point  more  directly  towards 
the  great  ruling  centre  of  the  planetary 
scheme.  Seeing  then  that  the  daily  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  needle  is  thus  caused,  wo 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  disturbances 
of  the  daily  vibration  may  be  referred  to 
some  peculiarity  of  the  solar  action. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  so  surprising  as 
many  have  supposed  that  the  increase 
and  diminution  of  these  disturbances,  in 
a  period  of  about  eleven  years,  should  be 
found  to  correspond  with  the  increase 
and  diminution  of  the  number  of  solar 
spots  in  a  period  of  equal  length. 

VV’’o  already  begin  to  see,  then,  that 
auroras  are  associated  in  some  mysteri¬ 


ous  way  with  the  action  of  the  solar  rays. 
The  phenomenon  which  had  been  looked 
on  for  so  many  ages  as  a  mere  spectacle, 
caused  perhaps  by  some  process  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air,  of  a  simply  local 
character,  has  been  brought  into  the 
range  of  planetary  phenomena.  As  sure¬ 
ly  as  the  brilliant  planets  which  deck  the 
nocturnal  skies  are  illuminated  by  the 
same  orb  which  gives  us  our  days  and 
seasons,  so  are  they  subject  to  the  same, 
mysterious  influence  which  causes  the 
northern  banners  to  wave  resplendently 
over  the  st.ar-lit  depths  of  heaven.  Nay, 
it  is  even  j)robable  that  every  flicker  and 
coruscation  of  our  auroral  displays  cor¬ 
responds  with  similar  manifestations 
upon  every  planet  which  travels  round 
the  sun.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of 
exceeding  interest  to  inquire  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  mysterious  ajiparition 
which  from  time  to  time  illuminates  our 
skies.  We  have  learnt  something  of  the 
laws  according  to  which  auroras  apjiear ; 
but  what  is  their  true  nature?  What 
sort  of  light  is  that  which  illumines  the 
heavens  ?  Is  there  some  process  of  com- . 
bustion  going  on  in  the  upper  regions  of 
our  atmosphere?  Or  are  the  auroral 
streamers  electric  or  phosphorescent? 
Or,  lastly,  is  the  light  simply  solar  light 
reflected  from  some  substance  which 
exists  at  an  enormous  elevation  above 
the  earth  ? 

All  these  views  have  from  time  to  time 
found  supporters  among  scientific  men. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  what  we  now 
know’  of  the  association  between  auroral 
action  and  some  form  of  solar  distur¬ 
bance,  would  .at  once  enable  us  to  reject 
some  of  these  hypotheses.  But  we  need 
not  discuss  the  subject  from  this  point 
of  view’ ;  because  a  mode  of  research  has 
recently  been  rendered  .available  which 
at  once  answers  our  inquiries  as  to  the 
general  character  of  any  kind  of  light.  I 
proceed  to  consider  the  application  of 
this  method  to  the  light  from  the  auroral 
streamers. 

The  spectroscojK?,  or,  as  we  ra.ay  term 
the  instrument,  the  “  light-sifter,”  tells  us 
of  w’h.at  nature  an  object  which  is  a  source 
of  light  may  be.  If  the  object  is  a  lumm- 
ous  solid  or  liquid,  the  instrument  con¬ 
verts  its  light  into  a  rainbow’-colored 
streak.  If  the  object  is  a  luminous  vapor, 
its  light  is  converted  into  a  few  bright 
lines.  And,  lastly,  if  the  object  is  a  lu- 
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minous  solid  or  liquid  shining  through 
any  vapors,  the  rainbow-colored  streak 
again  makes  its  appearance,  but  it  is  now 
crossed  by  dark  lines  corresponding  to 
the  vapors  which  surround  the  object 
and  absorb  a  portion  of  its  light. 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  tw’o  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  render  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  spectrum  somewhat  less  simple 
than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

In  the  first  place,  if  an  object  is  shin¬ 
ing  by  reflected  light  its  sjKJclrum  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  object 
w’hose  light  illuminates  it.  Thus  we  can¬ 
not  pronounce  positively  as  to  the  nature 
of  an  object  merely  from  the  appearance 
of  its  spectrum,  unless  we  are  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  object  is  self-luminous.  For 
example,  we  observe  the  solar  spectrum 
to  be  a  rainbow-colored  streak  crossed 
by  a  multitude  ofdark  lines,  and  we  con¬ 
clude  accordingly  that  the  sun  is  an  in¬ 
candescent  globe  shining  through  a  com¬ 
plex  vaporous  atmosphere.  We  feel  no 
doubt  on  this  point,  because  we  are  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  that  the  sun  is  self-lumin- 
,ou8.  Again,  we  observe  the  spectrum  of 
the  moon  to  be  exactly  similar  to  the 
solar  spectrum,  only,  of  course,  much 
less  brilliant.  And  here  also  we  feel  no 
doubt  in  interpreting  the  result.  We 
know,  certainly,  that  the  moon  is  not 
self-luminous,  and  therefore  we  conclude 
with  the  utmost  certainty  that  the  light 
we  receive  from  her  is  simply  reflected 
solar  light.  So  far  all  is  clear.  But  now 
take  the  case  of  an  object  like  a  comet, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  self-luminous. 
If  we  find  that  a  comet’s  spectrum  re¬ 
sembles  the  sun’s — and  this  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  hypothetical  case,  for  a  portion 
of  the  light  of  every  comet  yet  examined 
does  in  reality  give  a  rainbow-colored 
streak  resembling  the  solar  spectrum — 
we  cannot  fonn,  in  that  case,  any  such 
positive  conclusion.  The  comet  maybe 
a  self-luminous  body,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  light  may  be  due  merely  to  the 
reflection  of  the  solar  beams.  According¬ 
ly  we  find  that  our  spectroscopists  'al¬ 
ways  accompany  the  record  of  such  an 
observation  wdth  an  expression  of  doubt 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  object  w’hich 
is  the  source  of  light. 

Secondly,  when  an  electric  spark  flash¬ 
es  through  any  vapor,  its  light  gives  a 
spectrum  which  indicates  the  nature,  not 
only  of  the  vapor  through  which  the 


spark  has  passed,  but  of  the  substances 
between  which  the  s])ark  has  travelled. 
Thus,  if  we  cause  an  electric  flash  to  pass 
from  an  iron  conductor  through  common 
air,  we  see  in  the  spectrum  the  numerous 
bright  lines  which  form  the  spectrum  of 
iron,  and  in  addition  we  see  the  bright 
lines  belonguig  to  the  gases  which  form 
our  atmosj)here. 

Both  the  considerations  above  dis¬ 
cussed  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
studying  the  subject  of  the  auroral  light 
as  analyzed  by  tne  spectroscope,  because 
there  are  many  difficulties  in  forming  a 
general  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
auroral  light,  while  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  lead  us  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  the  light  is  electric. 

We  notice  also  in  passing  that  we 
owe  to  the  German  physicist  Angstrom 
a  large  share  of  the  researches  on  which 
the  above  results  respecting  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  electric  spark  are  founded. 
The  reader  will  presently  see  why  we 
have  brought  Angstrom’s  name  promi¬ 
nently  forward  in  connection  with  the 
interesting  branch  of  spectroscopic  an- 
•alysis  just  referred  to.  If  the  discovery 
we  are  approaching  had  been  effected 
by  a  tyro  in  the  use  of  the  spectroscope, 
doubts  might  very  reasonably  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  exactness  of 
the  observations  on  which  the  discovery 
rests. 

It  w'as  suggested  many  years  ago, 
long  indeed  before  the  true  powers  of 
spectroscopic  analysis  had  been  revealed, 
that  perhaps  if  the  light  of  tbe  aurora 
w'ere  analyzed  by  the  prism,  evidence 
could  be  obtained  of  its  electric  nature. 
The  eminent  meteorologist  Dove  re¬ 
marked,  for  instance,  that  “the  peculiar¬ 
ities  jiresented  by  the  electric  light  are 
so  marked  that  it  appears  easy  to  decide 
definitely,  by  prismatic  analysis,  whether 
the  light  of  tlie  aurora  is  or  is  not  elec¬ 
tric.”  Singularly  enough,  however,  the 
first  proof  th.at  the  auroral  light  is  of 
an  electric  nature  was  derived  from  a 
very  different  mode  of  inquiry.  Dr. 
Robinson,  of  Armagh,  discovered  in 
1858  (a  year  before  Kirchhoff’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  powers  of  spectroscopic 
analysis)  that  the  light  of  the  aurora 
possesses  in  a  peculiar  degree  a  property 
tenned  fluorescence,  which  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  and  characteristic  property  of  the 
light  produced  by  electrical  discharges. 
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“These  effects,”  he  remarks  of  the  ap¬ 
pearances  presented  by  tlie  auroral  light 
under  the  tests  he  applied,  “  were  so 
strong  in  relation  to  the  actual  intensity 
of  the  light,  that  they  appear  to  afford 
an  additional  evidence  of  the  electric 
origin  of  the  phenomenon.” 

Passing  over  this  ingenious  applica¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  singular  and  in¬ 
teresting  properties  of  light,  we  find 
that  the  earliest  determination  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  auroral  light — or 
rather  of  its  spectrnm — was  thateffected 
by  Angstrom.  This  observer  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  occurrence  of  a  brilliant 
aurora  in  the  winter  of  1867-68  to 
analyze  the  spectrum  of  the  colored 
streamers.  A  ttimjle  bright  line  onlg 
trai  seen/  Otto  Struve,  an  eminent 
Russian  .astronomer,  shortly  afterwards 
made  confirmatory  observations.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  in  June,  1808,  Mr.  Huggins, 
F.R.S.,  thus  described  Struve’s  results: 
“In  a  letter,  M.  Otto  Struve  has  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  ho  has  had  two  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observing  the  spectVum  of 
the  aurora  borealis.  The  spectrum  con¬ 
sists  of  one  line,  and  the  light  is  there¬ 
fore  monochromatic.  The  line  falls  near 
the  margin  of  the  yellow  and  green 

portions  of  the  spectrum . This 

shows  that  the  monochromatic  light  is 
greenish,  which  surprised  me ;  but  Gen¬ 
eral  Sabine  tells  me  that  in  his  polar 
expeditions  he  has  frequently  seen  the 
aurora  tinged  with  green,  and  this  ap¬ 
pearance  corresponds  with  the  portion 
of  the  line  seen  by  M.  Struve.” 

The  general  import  of  this  observa¬ 
tion  there  is  no  mistaking.  It  teaches 
us  that  the  light  of  the  aurora  is  due  to 
luminous  vapor,  and  we  may  conclude, 
with  every  appearance  of  probability, 
that  the  luminosity  of  the  vapor  is  due 
to  the  passage  of  electric  discharges 
through  it.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  the  position  of  the  bright  line  may 
be  due  to  the  character  of  the  particles 
between  which  the  discharge  takes 
place. 

But  the  view  we  are  to  take  must 
depend  upon  the  position  of  the  line. 
Here  a  difficulty  presents  itself.  There 
is  no  known  terrestrial  element  whose 
spectrum  has  a  bright  line  precisely  in 
tlie  position  of  the  line  in  the  auroral 
spectrum.  And  mere  proximity  has  no 


significance  whatever  in  spectroscopic 
analysis.  Two  elements  differing  as 
much  from  each  other  in  character  as 
iron  an<l  hydrogen  may  have  lines  so 
closely  approximating  in  position  that 
only  the  most  powerful  spectroscope 
can  indicate  the  difference.  So  that 
when  Angstrom  remarks  that  the  bright 
line  ho  has  seen  lies  slightly  to  the  left 
of  a  well-known  group  of  lines  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  metal  calcium  (the  principal 
ingredient  of  common  chalk),  we  are  by 
no  means  to  infer  that  he  suppos'^s  the 
substance  which  causes  the  presence  of 
the  bright  line  has  any  resemblance  to 
that  element.  Until  we  'can  find  an 
clement  which  has  a  bright  line  in  its 
spectrum  absolutely  coincident  with  the 
bright  line  detected  by  Angstrom  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  aurora,  .all  speculation 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  vapor  in 
which  the  auror.al  electric  discharge 
takes  plage,  or  of  the  substance  between 
which  the  8{)ark  travels,  is  altogether 
precluded. 

But  the  discovery  of  Angstriim’s 
bright  line  is  not  the  one  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  Interesting  as 
that  discovery  undoubtedly  is,  its  sig¬ 
nificance  is  as  yet  too  little  understood 
for  us  to  dwell  upon  it  at  any  length. 
The  discovery  we  have  now  to  deal  with 
is  of  a  very  different  character. 

Most  of  my  readers  have  doubtless 
heard  of  the  zodiacal  light,  and  many 
of  them  have  perhaps  seen  that  mysteri¬ 
ous  meteor,  pointing  obliquely  upwards 
from  the  western  horizon  soon  after  sun¬ 
set  in  the  spring  months,  or  in  autumn 
shortly  before  sunrise,  above  the  eastern 
horizon.  The  light,  as  its  name  indeed 
implies,  lies  upon  that  region  of  the 
heavens  along  Avhich  the  planets  travel. 
Accordingly  astronomers  have  as.sociat- 
ed  it  with  the  planetary  orbits,  and  have 
come  to  look  on  it  as  mrmed  by  the  light 
reflected  from  a  multitude  of  minute 
bodies  travelling  around  the  sun  within 
the  orbit  of  our  earth. 

Yet  it  had  long  been  recognized  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
theory.  P:i8sing  over  those  which  de¬ 
pend  on  the  position  of  the  zodiacal 
light  upon  the  heavens,  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  with  the  appearance 
of  the  object.  For  example,  its  light 
has  often  been  observed  to  flicker  or 
coruscate  in  a  manner  which  it  seemed 
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difficult  to  ascribe  to  the  motions  of  our 
own  atmosphere.  Then  again  there 
have  been  seasons  when  the  zodiacal 
light  has  shown  with  unusual  intensity 
for  months  together,  and  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  the  received  theory  which  can 
account  for  such  a  peculiarity.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  strange  circumstance  record¬ 
ed  by  Baron  Humboldt,  that  the  zodiacal 
light  is  often  invisible  when  night  first 
sets  in,  and  then  suddenly  appears  with 
full  splendor;  a  phenomenon  which  is 
utterly  inexplicable  if  the  received  the¬ 
ory  be  accepted.  The  whole  account  of 
the  phenomenon,  as  given  by  Baron 
Humboldt,  is  so  interesting,  and  for  my 
present .  purpose  so  significant,  th.at  I 
give  it  at  full  length : 

“  In  the  tropical  climate  of  South 
America,”  he  remarks,  “  the  variable 
strength  of  the  light  of  the  zodiacal 
gleam  struck  me  at  times  with  utter 
amazement.  As  I  there  p;is.sed  the 
beautiful  nights,  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  in  the  grassy  plains 
for  several  months  together,  I  had  op¬ 
portunities  of  observing  the  phenome¬ 
non  w'ith  attention.  When  the  zodiacal 
light  w.as  at  its  very  brightest,  it  some¬ 
times  happened  that  but  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  it  became  notably  weakened, 
and  then  k  suddenly  gleamed  up  again 
with  its  former  brilliancy.  In  particular 
instances,  I  believed  that  I  remarked, 
not  anything  of  a  ruddy  tinge,  or  an 
inferior  ardied  obscuration,  or  an  emis¬ 
sion  of  sparks,  such  as  Mairan  describes, 
but  a  kind  of  unsteadiness  and  flicker¬ 
ing  of  the  light.” 

Despite  these  and  similar  observations, 
very  little  doubt  had  been  felt  by  as¬ 
tronomers  that  the  zodiacal  light  really 
indicates  the  presence  of  minute  bodies 
travelling  in  almost  circular  paths  round 
the  sun.  And  it  was  confidently  e.xpeet- 
ed  that  whenever  a  spectroscope  of 
sufficient  delicacy  to  analyze  the  faint 
light  of  the  zodiacal  gleam  was  applied 
to  that  purpose,  the  resulting  spectrum 
would  be  merely  a  very  faint  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

♦  Recently,  however,  the  zodiacal  light 
has  been  analyzed  by  Angstrom,  with  a 
result  altogether  unexpected,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  almost  unintelligible.  It» apectrum  ex¬ 
hibits  a  bright  line,  and  this  bright  line 
is  the  same  that  is  seen  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  aurora  borealis  ! 
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How’  are  we  to  understand  this  most 
surprising  result  ?  Remembering  that 
the  aurora  is  undoubtedly  a  terrestrial 
light,  whencesoever  it  derives  its  lumin¬ 
osity — in  other  words,  that  the  electric 
discharges,  however  excited,  really  take 
place  in  the  upper  regions  of  our  own 
atmosphere,  while  as  certainly  the  zodi¬ 
acal  light  is  an  extra-terrestrial  phenome¬ 
non,  the  observed  correlation  becomes 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  discoveries 
ever  made  by  man.  That  it  will  before 
long  be  interpreted’we  have  no  doubt 
whatever;  nor  do  we  doubt  that  the  in¬ 
terpretation  will  involve  the  explanation 
of  a  whole  series  of  jdienomena  which 
have  lately  perjdexed  astronomers.  Re¬ 
calling  the  association  between  auroras 
and  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  that  be¬ 
tween  terrestrial  magnetism  and  the 
solar  spots,  and  remembering  further 
th.at  our  physicists  have  recently  detect¬ 
ed  well-marked  signs  that  the  planets  in 
their  courses  influence  the  sun’s  solar 
atmosphere  and  generate  his  8))ots  in 
some  manner  as  yet  unexplained,  we  see 
that  the  one  fact  wanting  to  cx|)lain  Ang¬ 
strom’s  discovery  is  undoubtedly  not 
an  isolated  fact,  but  must  be  associated 
in  the  most  intimate  m.anner  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  imjx)rtant  cosmical  relations. 
To  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  as 
yet  undiscovered  interpretation  of  Ang¬ 
strom’s  researches  would  at  present 
be  an  idle  task,  perhaps.  But  one  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  solar  scheme  with  which  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  to  be 
associated,  must  be  mentioned  before  we 
conclude. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  presented  to  the 
contemplation  of  astronomers,  the  tails 
of  comets  are  undoubtedly  the  most  per¬ 
plexing.  Their  .rapid  formation,  their 
swift  motions  (if,  indeed,  we  could  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  changes  of  po.sition  are 
due  to  a  real  transmission  of  their  mate¬ 
rial  substance)  and  the  enormous  variety 
of  configuration  and  of  structure  which 
they  present  to  our  contemplation,  ren¬ 
der  them  not  merely  amazing  but  alto¬ 
gether  unintelligible. 

Now  there  is  one  feature  of  comets’ 
tails  which  has  long  since  attracte<l  at¬ 
tention,  and  will  remind  the  reader  of 
the  ]>cculiarities  common  to  the  zodiacal 
and  the  auroral  light.  We  refer  to  the 
sudden  changes  of  brilliancy,  the  flickcr- 
ings  or  coruscations,  and  the  instantan- 
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ecus  lengthening  and  shortening  of  these 
mysterious  appendages.  Olbcrs  spoke 
of  “explosions  and  pulsations,  which  in 
a  few  seconds  went  trembling  through 
the  whole  length  of  a  comet’s  tail,  with 
the  ertect  now  of  lengthening  now  of 
abridging  it  by  several  degrees.”  And 
the  eminent  mathematician  Euler  was 
led  by  the  observation  of  similar  ap¬ 
pearances  to  put  forward  the  theory 
'•'■that  there  is  a  great  affinity  between 
these  tails,  the  zodiacal  light,  and  the 
aurora  borealis.'"  Tiie  late  Admiral 
Smyth,  commenting  on  this  opinion  of 
Euler’s,  remarks  that  “most  reasoners 
seem  now  to  consider  comets’  tails  as 
consisting  of  electric  matter  ;  ”  adding 
that  “  this  would  account  for  the  undu¬ 
lations  and  other  appearances  which  have 
been  noticed,  as,  for  in.stance,  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  one  seen  by  M.  Chladni  in  the 
comet  of  1811,  when  certain  undulatory 
ebullitions  rushed  from  the  nucleus  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  a  distance  of  more 
than  ten  millions  of  miles,  in  two  or 
three  seconds  of  time.”  To  this  we 
may  add  the  somewhat  bizarre  theory 
suggested  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  that 
the  matter  forming  the  zodiacal  liglit  is 
“  loaded,  perhaps,  with  the  actual  nniteri- 
als  of  tlie  tails  of  millions  of  comets, 
which  have  been  stripped  of 'these  ap¬ 
pendages  in  the  course  of  sncces-sive 
passages  round  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  sun.” 

Now  hitherto  no  comet  with  a  sufTi- 
ciently  brilliant  tail  for  spectroscojuc 
analysis  has  appeared  since  Kirchhoft*’s 
invention  of  that  mode  of  research.  Al¬ 
ready  our  physicists  have  been  looking 
forward  anxiously  for  the  appearance  of 
such  a  comet  as  Donati’s  or  Halley’s. 
l>ut  Angstrom’s  recent  discovery,  and 
the  evidence  which  seems  to  associate 
the  tails  of  comets  with  the  auroral  and 
zodiacal  lights,  renders  our  spectroscop- 
ists  doubly  anxious  to  submit  a  comet’s 
tail  to  spectroscopic  analysis.  It  is  far 
from  being  unlikelv  that  three  long- 
vexed  questions — the  nature  of  the 
aurora,  th.at  of  the  zodiacal  light,  and 
that  of  comets’  tails — will  receive  their 
solution  simultaneously. 

I  had  scarcely  completed  the  above 
pages  when  news  was  brought  from 
America  that  the  8i>ectrum  of  the  sun’s 
corona,  as  seen  during  the  recent  total 
solar  eclipse,  exhibited  the  same  bright 


lines  as  the  aurora.  The  fact  that  auro¬ 
ral  lines  are  jnentioned  will  at  once  be 
noticed  ;  Imt  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  two  faint  lines  which  have  been 
lately  seen  in  the  auroral  spectrum,  cor¬ 
respond  to  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  light  we  receive  from  the  northern 
streamers.  In  the  spectrum  of  the  co¬ 
rona  the  same  three  lines  appear,  but 
their  relative  brightness  is  different. 
The  brightest  line  of  the  auroral  spec¬ 
trum  is  faint  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
corona,  while  the  latter  exhibits  a  bright 
line  where  the  former  h.as  a  faint  one. 

News  h:#alsobeen  received  that  from 
a  comparison  of  the  photographs  of  the 
eclipse,  it  is  evident  that  the  corona,  or 
at  a!iy  rate  its  brightest  part,  belongs 
to  the  sun. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  found  recently  that 
the  peculiar  phos2)hore8cent  light  some¬ 
times  visible  all  over  the  sky  at  night, 
gives  the  same  spectrum  (very  faint,  of 
course)  as  the  aurora  and  the  zodiacal 
light. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  these  discoveries  point  to  rol.a- 
tions  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
teachings  of  the  spectroscope  are  too 
certain  to  be  mistaken.  When  it  shows 
us  such  and  such  lines  bright  or  dark, 
we  may  conclude,  Avithout  fear  of  being 
misled,  that  such  and  such  substances 
are  emitting  or  absorbing  light.  What 
wc  learn  certainly,  therefore,  from  the 
facts  above  stated,  is  this,  th.at  substan¬ 
ces  of  the  same  sort  emit  the  light  of 
the  aurora,  of  the  zodiacal  gleam,  of  the 
sun’s  corona,  and  of  the  phosphorescence" 
which  illuminates  at  times  the  nocturnal 
skies.  We  may  conclude,  but  not  so  cer¬ 
tainly,  th.at  the  manner  in  w'hich  the 
light  is  emitted  is  also  the  same  in  each 
case.  We  know  certainly  that  the  au¬ 
roral  light  is  excited  by  the  solar  action. 
We  know  certainly  that  it  is  associated 
with  the  earth’s  magnetism.  The  opin¬ 
ion,  then,  which  Ave  should  form  of  the 
source  to  Avhich  the  other  lights  are  duo 
is  tolerably  obvious.  So  long  as  elec¬ 
tricity  Avas  merely  used  as  a  convenient 
w.ay  of  accounting  for  nnj^  perplexing 
phenomenon,  it  was  impossible  to  accept 
explanations  of  cosmical  peculiarities  as 
due  to  electrical  action.  But  when  once 
Ave  have  reason — as  in  the  case  of  the 
aurora  we  undoubtedly  have — to  asso¬ 
ciate  electricity  with  any  particular  form 
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of  luminosity,  we  seem  clearly  justified 
in  extending  the  explanation  to  the  same 
form  of  luminosity  wherever  it  may 
appear. 

I  believe  that  the  key  to  the  whole 
series  of  phenomena  dealt  with  above, 
lies  in  the  existence  of  myriads  of  mete¬ 
oric  bodies  travelling  separately  or  in 
systems  around  the  sun.  They  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  thousands  daily  by  our  own 
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atmosphere,  they  probably  pour  in 
countless  millions  upon  the  solar  atmos¬ 
phere;  'and  from  what  we  know  of 
their  numbers  in  our  own  neighborhood, 
and  of  the  probability  of  their  being  in¬ 
finitely  more  numerous  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  sun,  we  have  excellent 
reasons  for  believing  that  to  them  prin¬ 
cipally  is  due  the  appearance  of  the 
zodiacal  light  and  the  solar  corona. 


St.  Paul's. 
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Not  ray  Lord  and  Master  ;  there  M-as 
nothing  lordly  about  him ;  neither  was 
he  my  Master  in  the  social  sense.  We 
have  heard  too  much  about  “Woman 
and  her  Master  ”  for  me  to  care  to  write 
on  that  subject.  I  think  I  should  prefer 
“  Man  and  his  Wrongs,”  if  I  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  a  leap  into  social  ethics. 
There  was  nothing  masterful  or  even 
masterly  about  him  in  a  general  sense. 
He  w'as  simply  what  the  caressing  Ita¬ 
lian  term,  “  il  Maestro,”  “  the  Meister,” 
conveys :  a  Master  in  his  glorious  Art ; 
— in  everything  else  simple,  humble, 
childlike.  1  see  him  now  as  I  saw  him 
for  the  first  time,  and  as  I  shall  always 
see  him ;  his  grand,  intellectual  head ; 
the  full,  open  brow,  pregnant  with 
thought,  set  well  upon  the  square,  mus¬ 
cular  shoulders  ;  the  long,  tbin,  light  hair 
thrown  back  from  a  brow  which  was 
.already  slightly  bald  ;  the  calm,  stedfast, 
true-blue  eye.s  out  of  which  shone  the 
honest,  upright,  simple  German  soul  that 
was  in  him  ;  the  large,  well-shaped  mouth 
.and  fine,  regular  teeth,  which,  when  he 
laughed,  ^ave  an  air  of  sparkling  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  his  honest  mirth,  corroborated 
by  the  merry  twinkle  of  his  otherwise 
thoughtful'grey-blue  eyes. 

He  came  to  me  in  this  wise. — I  was 
directed  by  my  aunt  to  look  out  for  a 
music-master,  or  rather,  a  singing-master, 
for  my  cousin,  who,  whilst  wailing  for 
his  commission,  had  come  to  spend  the 

winter  w'ith  us  at  R - .  Every  one 

who  knows  R - knows  also  that  every 

inch  of  its  ground  is  classic.  There  is 
not  a  spot  but  has  been  trod  by  the  chiv¬ 
alry  of  Germany  ;  sung  by  her  bards  ; 

f lain  ted  by  her  (loets ;  made  familiar  by 
ler  painters ;  celebrated  by  her  beauties 


and  her  beaux,  her  wits  and  her  pliiloso- 

Ehers.  History  dwells  proudly  upon  her ; 

iography  loiters  lingeringly  within  her 
gates ;  art  and  science  dwell  within  her 
borders; and  knowledge  andwi.sdom  are 
in  her  king’s  palaces. 

“  Der  Herr  Musik-meister  ist  da !  ” 
said  Johann,  thrawing  wide  open  the 
door  of  my  sitting-room,  an<l  jerking  his 
head  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of 
the  salon. 

The  “  Herr  Musik-lehrer  ”  did  not  in 
any  w.ay  concern  me.  I  had  been  told 
that  he  taught  singing  well,  and  I  had 
written  to  him  for  his  terms,  and  had  ar¬ 
ranged  that  he  should  come  and  develop 
my  cousin’s  musical  faculties  twice  a 
week.  Clearly  I  had  done  my  duty,  and 
could  peacefully  accomplish  my  English 
letters. 

“  Tell  Mr.  Hetherington  to  go  down  to 
the  gentleman  ;  I  will  come  presently,” 
w.as  all  I  said;  and  Johann  di.sap- 
peared. 

When,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  en¬ 
tered  the  drawing-room,  a  scene  met  my 
gaze  and  sounds  assailed  my  ears  which 
I  do  not  ever  wish  to  forget,  both  were 
so  irrepressibly  comic.  A  few  'words 
had  passed  between  master  and  pupil  as 
to  the  musical  attainments  of  the  latter, 
very  much,a8 1  afterw’ards  learned,  in  this 
wise  ; — 

“  You  sing?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Have  you  had  a  master  already  ?  ” 
“  Yes.” 

“Are  you  fond  of  music?  I  mean  do 
you  love  music  for  herself?  ” 

Charlie  Hetherington,  slightly  bewil¬ 
dered,  “  Oh,  I  like  a  good  toon.” 

Herr  Reichardt,  with  misgivings,  “  Oh, 
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ah,  yes !  W ell,  let  us  try.  What  can 
you  sing  ?  ” 

'  “  Oh,  anything.” 

“  Anything  ?  ”  gasped  the  Maestro, 
abashed  before  the  genius  of  eighteen 
who  could  sing  “  anything.”  “  Come, 
let  us  begin.  You  shall  choose ;  what 
one  loves  best,  one  sings  best.” 

“  Here,  this’ll  do,”  said  Charlie  llcther- 
ington,  and  out  of  a  huge  packet  of  mu¬ 
sic  he  took  a  song  not  altogether  un¬ 
familiar  to  the  Britisli  public,  called 
“  Beautiful  Star.” 

“‘Beautiful  Star’?  Perhaps  a  new 
.Vuffassung  of  a  r.ather  hackneyed  idea  ? 
W  c  M’ill  see  ;  but  Wagner  has  not  done 
it  amiss  in  Wolfram’s  song.” 

It  was  just  towards  the  conclusion  of 
“  Beautiful  Star  ”  that  I  entered  the  room. 
Behind  the  Maestro’s  chair  stood  Charlie, 
roaring  out,  with  sublime  indifference  as 
to  time  or  tune,  that  gem  of  American 
sentiment. 

From  moment  to  moment  Ilerr  Ileich- 
ardt’s  keen  eyes  glanced  wildly  up  at 
him,  but  “  never  a  word  spoke  he.”  The 
veins  in  his  forehead,  swollen  up  into 
great  cords,  seemed  to  work  at  his  tem¬ 
ples;  .an  expression  of  intense  .agony  and 
yet  determined  endurance  w.as  about  his 
mouth,  whilst  his  hair  appeared  to  quiver 
round  his  head  in  a  state  of  electritied 
agony.  As  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
accompaniment,ju8t  seven  bars  and  three- 
quarters  before  Charlie  h.ad  finished  his 
triumphant  pa?an,  the  perspiration  broke 
out  in  great  beads  of  anguish  on  his 
brow,  ami  he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  whilst  he  clasped  his  forehead,  ex¬ 
claiming,  with  a  groan,  “  Mein  Gott ! 
Ks  ist  unmoglich  !  ” 

Even  to  me  it  appeared  almost  “im¬ 
possible.” 

“Neill!  es  ist  unmoglich !”  said  he 
again  to'himself,  “  rein  unmoglich !  So 
etwas  ist  mir  noch  ni  vorgekommen  !” 
and  he  took  out  a  gre.at  linen  pocket 
liandkerchief  and  buried  his  face  in  it, 
and  mopped  his  forehead.  Then,  after  a 
pause,  reflectively,  as  one  who  communes 
with  himself,  “  Was  fang’  ich  nun  aber 
.an  ?  Ja  !  Das  ist  die  Fragc  ?  That’s  the 
question.” 

“  Never  mind  about  getting  out  of 
time,  old  fellow,”  said  Charlie,  patroniz¬ 
ingly  ;  “  you  ain’t  used  to  our  kind  of 
music,  you  know.  But  I  always  make 
Martha  play  the  air,  it’s  easier  than  the 
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accompaniment,  and  I  don’t  mind  if  you 
like  to  do  the  same.” 

I  don’t  think  Herr  Reichardt  ever  un¬ 
derstood  much  English,  even  when  well 
spoken,  though  he  knew  our  literature 
and  loved  it  well.  But  Charlie’s  ver¬ 
nacular  was  not  quite  that  of  Shak- 
spe.are  and  Shelley,  or  of  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson, — with  all  of  whose  works 
Ilerr  Reichardt  was  familiar ; — and  then 
his  rolling,  rollicking  voice,  and  a  habit 
he  had  of  dropping  all  his  r’s  and  of 
stumbling  with  a  lisp  over  all  his  s’s, 
made  me  devoutly  trust  that  he  was  un¬ 
intelligible.  “  Charlie  !  ”  I  cried,  abash¬ 
ed,  mortified,  and  ashamed. 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  Ilerr  Rei¬ 
chardt  sprang  up.  Consternation  was 
vividly  depicted  on  his  countenance, 
although  he  attempted  to  conceal  his 
dismay.  “A  thousand  pardons,  most 
gracious ;  but  I  was  not  quite  myself,  or 
I  should  have  perceived  your  presence; 
and  then  the, — the  noise, — and  the, — 
well, — the  musical  fervor  of  my  pupil, 
let  us  say, — made  me  unconscious ;  for 
this  is  really  something  very  remarka¬ 
ble,”  said  the  Maestro,  with  a  pleasing 
vagueness  as  to  demonstrative  pronouns, 
and,  now  that  his  oral  nerves  were  abat¬ 
ing  somewhat  of  their  agony,  with  a 
twinkle  of  sly  humor  in  his  friendly 
eyes.  It  was,  in  truth,  “  remarkable,” 
even  to  me,  and  I  felt  very  much 
ashamed  of  Charlie.  There  was  a  pause, 
.after  which,  looking  at  his  pupil  and 
bowing  slightly  to  me,  Ilerr  Reichardt 
requested  the  favor  of  a  few  minutes’ 
private  conversation  with  me. 

“Now  don’t  be  long,  Mary;  time’s 
money,  you  know,”  said  Charlie,  with 
that  odious  commercial  view  of  things 
with  which  he  had  come  into  the  world, 
as  other  babies  come  with  silver  spoons 
in  their  mouths.  “Don’t  be  long.  I 
have  given  him  a  specimen  of  rtiy  senti¬ 
mental  style,  and  now  we’ll  go  in  for 
something  cheerful.”  I  knew  he  meant 
“  Paddle  your  own  Canoe,”  or  “  Camp- 
town  Races,”  and  I  felt  positively  sick 
with  horror;  but  I  rose  with  all  the  self- 
possession  I  could  assume,  and  led  the 
Avay  to  my  boudoir.  How  was  I  to 
apologize  for  my  mistake  ?  how  explain 
that  I  h.ad  been  quite  ignorant  of  what 
he  would  have  to  endure  ?  But  I  had 
no  need  to  take  the  initi.ative.  1  did 
not  know  the  man.  He  sat  down  on 
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the  chair  to  which  I  pointed,  and  then 
said,  gently,  “  I  sec  that  it  is  all  a  mis¬ 
take  ;  do  not  be  distressed  ;  it  is  a  new 
experience  for  me,  nothing  more;  but 
you  will  understand  my  motives  when  I 
decline  to  repeat  my  visit  of  to-day.  I 
shall  esteem  it  an  honor  if  you  will  al¬ 
low  me  to  regard  it  as  a  visit,  and  to 
consider  otir  engagement  cancelled.  To 
your  cousin,  who  appears  to  be  a  young 
man  equally  endowed  with  courage, 
confidence,  and  strength,  you  will  re- 
eomiuond  repose,  .absolute  repose,  for 
his  voice,  and  for  the  rest,  time  will 
bring  coun.sel.” 

I  felt  that  no  sum  of  money  could 
cbmpensate  Herr  Ueichardt  for  such 
torture  as  would  be  his,  if  the  propo.scd 
plan  were  carried  out ;  and  he  was  not  a 
man  to  whom  it  was  easy  to  offer  ex¬ 
cessive  remuneration.  There  was  a  sim¬ 
ple  dignity  about  him,  which  made  one 
at  once  feel  how  art  elevated  the  artist. 

I  had  lived  long  enough  in  li -  to 

have  caught  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of 
the  place,  and  to  know  how  to  give 
honor  where  honor  W'as  due;  but  I  had 
never  felt  so  much  at  a  loss  before  for 
words  of  soothing  and  reverence  where¬ 
with  to  make  my  sorrow  and  contrition 
known.  The  only  thing  I  could  think 
of  was  to  aiwlogize  very  heartily,  and 
to  express  a  hope  that  Ilerr  Reichardt 
would  show  me  he  harbored  no  resent¬ 
ment  against  me,  by  coming  to  us  in  a 
friendly  way,  whenever  time  and  incli¬ 
nation  would  allow  of  his  doing  so. 

As  he  left,  he  said,  smiling,  simply, — 
“  I  feel,  gracious  lady,  that  you  would 
gladly  have  offered  me  compensation ; 
but  life  has  too  many  discords  for  one 
to  seek  voluntarily  such  as  can  be  avoid¬ 
ed;  and,  besides,  I  am  an  honest  man. 
Nature  will  do  her  own  work  in  her 
own  goqd  time ;  but  Art,  in  that  cour¬ 
ageous  young  gentleman’s  case,  can  do 
nothing,  lie  will  have  a  good  voice  for 
his  escadron, — and  that,  after  all,  w'ill 
be  of  more  use  in  his  profession  and 
generation  than  though  he  had  cultivated 
the  tenderest  tenor!”  But  as  I  looked 
over  the  rail  of  the  staircase  after  he 
had  departed,  I  saw  him  again  clasp  his 
forehead  convulsively,  whilst  he  uttered 
a  groan  of  relief,  s.aying  to  himself, 
“Gott  sci  dank!  Ich  bin  noch  gluck- 
lich  davon  gekommen !  ” 

From  that  day  he  was  a  frequent  and 


honored  guest  in  our  house,  coming 
when  he  would,  going  when  he  liked, 
speaking  simply  .and  earnestly  of  him¬ 
self,  his  cares,  his  troubles,  his  little 
])rofe8sional  grievances,  his  domestic 
sorrows,  as  though  confident  of  our 
ready  sympathy  and  spontaneous  inter¬ 
est.  But  when  he  spoke  of  his  art  ho 
was  grand.  There  was  a  quiet  warmth 
about  him,  which  never  degenerated  into 
rant,  or  soared  into  hyperbole.  A  jioet 
conversing  with  Nature,  a  painter  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  magic  powers  of 
sunset,  a  babe  at  its  mother’s  breast,  a 
devotee  at  his  prayers,  could  not  have 
been  more  .at  one  with  the  object  of  his 
contemplation,  more  absorbed  and  self- 
forgetful  than  he  was  at  such  times. 
There  was  then  something  infinitely  ele¬ 
vating  and  inspiring  in  his  manner,  and 
when  he  rose,  like  one  in  a  dream,  and 
Avandered  to  the  juano,  we  all  sat  spell¬ 
bound,  entranced  by  the  sounds  he  drew 
out  of  that  poor,  mean,  little  instru¬ 
ment.  "We  grew  to  love  the  man ;  and 
he  felt,  without  knowing  or  analyzing  it, 
that  we  loved  him.  The  warm  rays  of 
tenderness  and  affection  in  which  he 
basked,  expanded  his  soul ;  he  opened 
his  great  loving  heart,  and  drew  us  into 
it,  and  sent  us  back  into  the  world  again 
with  a  scintill.ation  of  the  “  divine  spark” 
in  our  bosoms. 

Even  the  irrepressible  Charlie  was  un¬ 
consciously  infiuenced  by  him,  and  actu¬ 
ally  took  the  trouble  to  drop  his  lisp  and 
his  drawl  when  he  wanted  our  beloved 
Maestro  to  understand  him.  And  so  he 
came  .and  w’cnt  amongst  us,  smiling  on 
the  little  chihlren,  playing  them  charm¬ 
ing  “  Kinderlicder,”  and  telling  them 
wonderful  rhythmical  stories,  whilst  he 
made  the  piano  sing  the  songs  to  which 
he  supplied  the  words.  Charlie  was  told 
he  w'ould  learn  more  by  going  to  the 
opera  and  hearing  cultivated  singers, 
than  by  mere  private  instruction,  llerr 
Reichardt  had  said  he  would  leave  it  to 
my  “tact”  to  manage  the  question  ;  and 
this  w.as  all  my  tact  could  suggest  of  a 
soothing  nature.  So  Charlie,  good- 
naturedly  confident  of  his  own  cajiabili- 
ties,  took  a  stall  at  the  theatre,  and  culti¬ 
vated  the  ballet. 

What  man'ellous  stories  our  Meisier 
told  us  of  his  youthful  d.ay8  at  the  Leip¬ 
zig  Conservatorium !  how,  with  the 
spirit  of  music  strong  within  him,  he 
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had  endured  slow  torture  in  liis  uncle’s 
house  of  business :  and  how  at  length, 
unable  to  bear  the  life  of  dull  commer¬ 
cial  drudgery  he  was  leading,  he  had 
thrown  care  and  consideration  to  the 
winds,  and  sacrificing  all  prospect  of  fu¬ 
ture  affluence  to  his  love  for  his  art,  had 
braved  his  uncle’s  wrath  and  his  parents’ 
indignant  disappointment,  and  shoulder¬ 
ing  his  knapsack,  had  gone  forth  with  a 
light  and  happy  heart  to  meet  his  des¬ 
tiny  !  What  marvellous  tales  he  told  us 
of  the  great  Gewand-Haus  concerts,  to 
which  all  the  famous  Musici  came  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ;  old 
members  of  the  Conservatory,  men  from 
foreign  lands ,  rich  amateurs ;  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles,  to  hear  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  musical  art ;  how  at  first  he  sat 
amongst  the  neophytes,  trembling  with 
fear,  and  hoi)e,  and  awe,  and  delight,  as 
one  great  name  after  another  would  be 
whispered  amongst  the  students,  running 
with  a  thrill  through  the  ranks  of  the 
eager  aspirants  for  favor ;  how  he  rose 
by  degrees,  and  took  his  jdace  among 
the  second  violins;  and  how  on  a  grand 
day,  when  the  greatest  of  modern  com¬ 
posers  had  come  with  his  amiable,  re- 
iined,  genial  presence,  to  lead  the  per- 
form.'ince  of  one  of  his  own  immortal 
compositions,  the  orchestra,  maddened 
with  enthusiasm,  had  cast  themselves  at 
his  feet,  and  had  only  been  restored  to 
calm  by  the  quiet  yet  heart-felt  address 
which  the  great  composer  had  given  to 
his  worshippers ;  how,  when  once  again 
repressed  emotion  had  settled  down  into 
a  fervid  determination  in  each  breast  to 
do  “  the  best,”  and  all  eyes  were  breath¬ 
lessly  fi,\ed  on  their  leader’s  baton,  the 
voices  of  that  mighty  orchestra  had 
spoken  in  a  way  that  they  had  never 
spoken  beft)re,  as  though  some  electric 
current  had  passed  through  every  hand, 
and  but  one  desire,  one  soul,  one  passion 
liad  animated  each  heart. 

Veterans  were  in  tears  ;  the  younger 
men,  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasni  of 
the  moment,  cast  their  bows  aside,  and 
springing  over  the  benches,  fiocked 
round  the  conductor’s  desk ;  ladies, 
sobbing  and  fainting,  were  being  carried 
out  of  the  hall ;  an  empress  presented 
the  composer  with  her  bouquet;  an  em¬ 
peror,  taking  the  decoration  from  his 
breast,  had  adorned  him  with  his  own 
hand.  Kings  and  princes  of  the  people 


came  to  congratulate  him  ;  great  men, 
delighting  to  honor  greatness  in  another, 
grasped  him  by  the  hand ;  beautiful 
women,  overcome  with  emotion,  laid 
their  worship  at  his  feet ;  and  through 
it  all,— through  the  excitement  and  the 
flattery,  and  the  acclamations,  and  the 
intoxication,  and  the  triumph,  said  onr 
beloved  Meister,  “he  bore  himself  with 
the  angelic  simplicity  of  a  child,  who 
sees  the  wonders  of  God’s  majesty  in  the 
mighty  deep;  in  the  sun,  and  moon, and 
earth,  and  stars;  in  the  voice  of  the 
thunder,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  firma¬ 
ment  ;  and  gives  the  glory  to  Him,  for 
Avhose  pleasure  they  are,  and  were,  crea¬ 
ted.  Only,  as  he  came  down  amongst 
us  after  the  ovation  he  had  received,  he 
stretched  forth  his  hands  to  all  of  us, — 
yes, — he  held  this  very  hand !  ”  said  our 
Meister,  marvelling  at  his  own  delicate, 
flexible  digits,  “and  said  he  owed  his 
triumph  to  us,  as  much  as  to  himself ; 
nay,  more  so,  for  that  without  us  his 
ideas  would  have  been  simply  blots  of 
ink  on  wasted  paper.” 

And  then  he  would  tell  us  of  the 
friendships  he  had  formed  with  many 
whose  names  have  since  become  famous ; 
of  those  “  lesser  lights  ”  of  lyrical  gen¬ 
ius  ;  of  the  meteor-like  brilliancy  of  the 
marvellous  and  too  little  known  and 
appreciated  Fesca,  that  son  of  the  gods, 
made  of  fire,  and  touched  into  such 
flame  as  soon  wrought  ruin  and  desola¬ 
tion  where  once  all  had  been  fair.  He 
would  speak  to  us  of  Schubert,  and  his 
poverty,  and  his  struggles,  and  his 
blindness ;  of  Mathfessel,  and  Silcher, 
and  Reissiger,  and  Lortzing,  and  Schu¬ 
mann,  and  Marschner,  and  Lindpainter, 
and  a  score  of  others,  until  the  only 
relief  appeared  to  be  in  opening  the 
piano,  and  w’andering  into  melody. 
Sometimes  he  would  sit  there  pl;^ying  in 
the  twilight,  his  head  thrown  back,  his 
eyes  upraised,  his  delicate  hands  draw¬ 
ing  forth  such  wonderful  tones,  that  it 
appeared  almost  as  though  he  were 
j)iaying  on  our  very  heart-strings.  One 
evening  I  remember  w'ell.  I  had  drawn 
my  chair  into  the  corner,  and  was  sitting 
close  up  against  the  piano.  I  did  not 
feel  content  to  hear  him  from  a  distance. 
Something  drew  me  to  look  upon  his 
face.  It  was  growing  so  rapidly  dark 
that  I  could  scarcely  see  more  than  its 
outlines,  and  he  played  on,  unconscious 
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alike  of  ray  gaze  as  of  niy  presence. 
We  had  been  speaking  of  one  of  his 
friends,  long  since  dead;  and  as  he 

f>layed,  I  felt  that  he  was  telling  us  a 
ife-history ; — the  history  of  the  cheerful 
dawn,  the  early  promise,  the  brilliant 
noontide ;  the  laughter  and  the  yearn¬ 
ings  ;  the  aspiration.s  and  the  tears  ;  and 
then, — the  disappointment,  settling  down 
into  a  minor  key,  through  the  chords  and 
discords  of  which  wailed  grief  and  sor¬ 
row,  and  all  the  infinite  pain  of  unfulfill¬ 
ed  hopes, — fulfilled  fears, — shame,  dis¬ 
grace,  death  ;  of  defeated  aims  ;  light 
gone  out  in  darkness  ;  a  sorrow’s  crown 
of  sorrow,  and  a  sober  certainty  that 
the  fiat  had  gone  forth.  The  solemn 
l  efrain  of  pious  pr-iyers,  and  funeral  in¬ 
tercessions  for  the  lost  dead,  seemed  to 
re-echo  in  the  dim  comers  of  the  dusky 
room,  as  the  sobbing,  sighing  wind 
moans  round  lonely  and  dishonored 
graves. 

Stillness  and  silence  fell  upon  us.  We 
felt  as  though  we  had  seen  and  heard  ter¬ 
rible  things,  lieichardt,  too,  was  silent, 
absorbed  in  thoughts  of  the  past,  when 
he  had  loved  young  David  with  a  love 
passing  the  love  of  women,  when  as 
yet  the  golden-haired  youth  was  pure 
from  the  poisonous  breath  of  the  world, 
and  his  golden  harp-strings  unsullied  by 
the  evil  touch  that  in  later  days  wrung 
from  them  wild  disharmonies  which  put 
all  his  good  angels  to  flight.  When  Jo¬ 
hann  brought  in  the  lamp,  I  saw  that 
our  Master’s  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
“  You  too  are  pained,”  he  said,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  his  hand ;  “  but  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  What  a  fair  and  noble 
young  life  it  was !  So  full  of  promise  ; 
so  full  of  love,  and  light,  and  genius, — 
to  end  in  such  a  way !  Ah,  these 
memories  teach  us  how  our  hearts  can 
ache !  Years,  long  years  after  the 
wound  h.as  healed,  and  even  the  scar 
has  almost  disappeared,  the  pain,  the 
sting  remains.” 

But  our  Master  was  not  always  melan¬ 
choly;  he  had  too  large,  and  loving, 
and  genial  a  nature  for  that.  He  would 
often  brush  away  what  he  called  his 
“  cobwebs,”  and  declare  that  since  this 
was  the  day  the  Lord  bad  made,  “  we 
ought  to  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.”  At 
such  times  all  Nature  seemed  to  him  to 
be  one  hymn  of  praise  ;  and  we  caught 
the  happy  reflection  of  his  sunshine,  and 
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rejoiced  in  his  simple  guileless  happiness. 
Sometimes  he  came  toiling  through  the 
long  dusty  avenues,  with  huge  volumes 
under  his  arm,  fur  he  liked  nothing 
better  than  that  I  should  sit  near  him, 
and  follow  him  through  the  often  intri¬ 
cate  pages.  “  You  ^all  learn  to  know 
our  marvellous  treasure  of  German  lyric 
songs,”  he  said.  “  Our  operas  you 
know ;  Mozart,  Weber,  Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven,  are  familiar  to  you ;  but 
these  you  know  not,  though  they  are 
well  worthy  of  your  knowledge ;  ”  and 
he  would  sit  down  and  play  to  me,  softly 
humming  the  melody  in  a  wonderful 
mezzo  voce,  repeating  pieces  I  liked,  and 
always  looking  pleased  and  happy  when 
I  appreciated  this  passage  or  that. 

“  Ganz  recht !  ”  ho  w'ould  say,  smiling  ;  ^ 
“  sollen  wir’s  wiederholen  ?  ”  and  Ibrth- 
with  he  would  repeat  it,  lingering  on  its 
delicacies  of  expression,  and  accentuating 
the  peculiarity  which  had  charmed  us. 

And  then  he  would  spe.akto  me  of  his 
wife  .and  his  children.  He  loved  his 
Linchen  very  tenderly,  as  a  good  man 
loves  the  faithful  helpmate,  and  sweet 
gentle  mother  of  his  children.  He  never 
spoke  as  though  he  were  a  genius  incom- 
pris ;  he  did  not  for  a  moment  disguise 
that  her  sober  household  ways,  her  un¬ 
tiring  thrift  and  care,  had  made  her  very 
dear  and  precious  to  him ;  nor  did  I  ever 
offer  to  go  and  see  her,  or  ask  him  to 
bring  Jier  to  see  us.  I  knew  that  there 
was  a  great  social  gulf  between  us, 
which  his  art  bridged  over,  but  which 
her  homeliness  could  not  span.  It  was 

so  much  the  fashion  at  li - for  poets, 

and  painters,  and  singers,  and  sculptors, 
to  mix  with  the  courtly  crowd,  that  no 
one  coming  to  our  house  w'ould  have 
taken  exception  at  finding  Keichardt 
there,  or  have  marvelled  at  his  intimacy 
in  our  family  circle.  But,  simple  as  he 
was,  he  would  not  have  brooked  conde¬ 
scension.  “You  love  me  for  my  art,” 
he  w’ould  say ;  “  if  I  were  still  the 
grocer’s  boy  I  was,  I  should  not  be 
sitting  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  ambassa¬ 
dresses  and  fine  court-ladies.  But  that 
does  not  wound  or  vex  me.  The  priest 
is  not  humiliated  because  his  religion 
and  his  God  are  worshipped,  and  not  he 
himself.”  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he 
told  us  freely  all  about  his  household 
joys  and  cares,  and  would  sometimes 
make  us  laugh  by  the  way  in  which  he 
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hurrietl  off,  saying  his  Linchen  would 
scold  him  if  ho  kept  the  Kartoffcl-brei 
waiting,  or  snubbed  the  Saur-kraut. 
One  more  little  anecdote  I  must  tell 
of  him  before  I  have  done.  We  knew 
his  history,  for  we  had  inquired  much 
from  his  friends  and  admirers.  After 
becoming  an  eminent  violinist,  ho  mar¬ 
ried  a  young  girl  of  the  bourgeois 
class,  and  had  had  a  long  struggle  for 
existence.  His  lessons  brought  him  in 
next  to  nothing,  and  although  he  was 
permanently  engaged  in  the  orchestra 

of  the  theatre  at  X - ,  petty  jealousies 

and  all  the  thousand  intrigues  which 
hover  about  such  places,  had  pared  his 
salary  down  to  the  merest  pittance.  A 
sickly  wife  and  delicate  child  made  his 
life  a  hard  one,  but  he  never  lost  hope 
or  courage. 

There  was  consternation  one  night 

in  the  little  theatre  at  X - .  A  great 

singer  who  was  starring  it  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  had  been  engaged  by  order  of 
the  Grand  Duke  to  sing  on  a  certain 
evening ;  but  when  that  evening  arrived, 
Herr  Drossel  was  lying  in  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  very  hopeless  condition 
in  an  inn  some  twenty  miles  from 
Herz.agville.  Booted  and  spurred  mes¬ 
sengers  came  riding,  all  beflecked  with 
foam,  into  the  courtv.ard  of  the  Ilerr 
Intendant’s  house.  l)rossel  was  dead 
drunk,  and  w'ould  be  utterly  “incapa¬ 
ble  ”  for  the  next  fortnight.  But  Avhen 
the  Grand  Duke  was  told  this,  he  only 
thumped  on  the  table,  swore  a  big 
oath,  and  said  he  wanted  Drossel,  and 
Drossel  must  come.  There  was  fresh 
galloping  of  boots  and  spurs,  and  re¬ 
newed  intimations  that  Herr  Drossel’s 
“  world  forgetting  ”  state  rendered  his 
appearance  an  impossibility  for  that 
evening. 

Grand  Dukes  were  allowed  to  be 
very  grand  and  very  duc.al  in  those 
days ;  in  fact,  they  were  absolute,  im¬ 
perious,  despotic ;  for  as  yet  Bismarck 
was  not,  and  Berlin  was  simply  the 
chief  town  of  a  German  province.  “  Tel 
est  notre  plaisir  ”  was  an  aw'ful  sentence 
in  the  time  of  which  I  write  ;  and  when 
his  royal  master  had  s.aid  he  would  have 
a  thing,  Baron  Henckel,  the  intendant 
of  the  theatre,  knew  that  the  caprice  of 
the  monarch  was  as  little  amenable  to 
the  influence  of  change  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  was  at  this 


juncture  that  Reichardt  stepped  forward. 
“I  can  take  the  part,”  he  said. 

“  You,  —  who  are  you  ?  ”  asked  Baron 
Ilenckel,  looking  the  young  man  over 
from  head  to  foot. 

“  I  am  your  second  violinist,  Reich¬ 
ardt.” 

But  that  gives  me  no  guarantee  of 
your  being  able  to  sing.  And  besides, 
if  you  could  sing  like  a  nightingale  it 
would  avail  nothing.  The  Grand  Duke 
wants  Drossel,  and  Drossel  he  must 
have.” 

“  I  shall  do  as  well  as  Drossel.” 

“  You  ?  ”  said  Ilenckel,  who  appeared 
struck  by  the  calm  assurance  of  Reich- 
ardt’s  manner;  “then  you  must  be  a 
rara  avis  indeed.” 

“  Try  me,  Herr  Baron.” 

“  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  There, 
— take  his  grand  aria.  Sing  it.” 

Reichardt  did  as  he  was  told.  Baron 
Ilenckel,  like  Herr  von  lliilscn,  knew  a 
good  singer  from  a  bad  one.  “  By  Jove, 
Drossel’s  days  are  numbered  if  you  can 
keep  up  to  anything  like  this,”  he  said. 
“You  shall  act  Drossel;  mind,  Drossel, 
not  Max  ;  don’t  think  of  the  free-shoot- 
er,  only  think  of  the  be-devilled  tenor.” 

Reichardt  had  seen  the  celebrated 
tenor  scores  of  times,  he  knew  all  his 
tricks  of  voice  and  manner,  and  he  re¬ 
solved  to  imitate  them. 

“  Stop  !  ”  cried  Baron  Henckel,  as  he 
was  hurrying  out  of  the  room.  “  How 
about  your  get-up  ?  Drossel  is  dark  and 
wiry ;  you  are  blonde,  with  the  shoul¬ 
ders  01  a  Hercules.” 

“  Leave  that  to  me  and  the  costumier, 
Herr  Baron,”  said  Reichardt  gayly.  He 
was  playing  for  a  great  stake,  and  he 
meant  to  win. 

The  next  d.ay  the  town  was  in  an  up¬ 
roar  ;  some  said  that  Drossel  was  still 
drunk  and  incapable ;  “  but  I  tell  you 
that  I  saw  him  in  ‘  Der  Freischiitz  ’  with 
my  own  eyes  last  night,  more  himself 
than  ever,  in  charming  voice,  full  of 
verve,  younger,  more  active,  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  he  ever  was,”  cried  one. 

“  Yes,  it  was  all  a  false  report  about 
his  being  ill,”  said  another ;  “  the  courier 
who  w'as  seen  was  out  on  the  duke’s  busi¬ 
ness,  not  for  the  theatre.  The  intendant 
makes  all  his  arrangements  in  person.” 

“  As  if  any  one  could  mistake  the  pe¬ 
culiar  timbre  of  Drossel’s  voice  ?  ”  said 
a  third.  And  so  the  war  of  words 
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waijed,  and  the  disputants  waxed  furious, 
until  Reichardt — who  had  been  sitting, 
an  amused  spectator,  iu  a  corner  of  the 
cafe — rose  and  came  amongst  them,  and 
so  put  an  end  to  the  mystification. 

His  fame  grew  ;  brilliant  engagements 
were  offered  to  him ;  managers  bowed 
down  before  him ;  he  made  his  own 
terms,  and  seemed  to  be  mounting  the 
ladder  of  fortune  with  seven-leagued 
boots.  He  was  the  rage,  the  fashion  ; 
and  whilst  l.adies  lamented  that  he  was 
married,  andprima-donnas  did  their  best 
to  sing  him  into  captivity,  he  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing  with  single-heartedness 
over  his  good  luck  and  rising  fortunes. 
He  laid  .aside  his  bow;  for,  dearly  as  he 
loved  his  violin,  such  brilliant  prospects 
were  not  to  be  neglected.  But  an  ene¬ 
my  was  lurking  in  ambush.  One  d.ay, 
when  he  was  advertised  to  sing  in  the 
Dresden  theatre,  the  doors  were  closed, 
and  bills  posted  up  to  the  effect  that 
serious  indisposition  would  prevent  Herr 
Reichardt  from  appearing  as  announced 
that  night.  A  year  passed,  and  his 
name  was  never  heard ;  out  when,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  a  wan  shadow  appeared 
in  public,  with  the  same  eyes  and  ex¬ 
pression,  the  same  genial  smile,  but,  alas ! 
without  the  voice,  men  said  it  was  the 
ghost  of  Reichardt,  and  sadly  shook 
their  heads  when  he  had  passed  by. 
Brain  fever,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  of 
those  obscure,  mysterious  complications 
which  no  doctor  c.an  fathom,  had  done 
its  work.  They  talked  of  over  excite¬ 
ment,  of  nervous  exh.austion,  of  an  irri¬ 
table  brain  ;  but  through  all  their  learned 
jargon  one  fact  wa3-[)atent, —  Reichardt 
would  never  be  himself  ag.ain.  He  came 

to  R - ,  took  once  more  to  his  beloved 

violin,  .and  lived  by  giving  lessons.  To 
the  brilliant  period  of  his  life  he  never 
willingly  alluded,  unless  it  were  to  s.ay 
simply,  “You  see,  it  was  not  the  work 
that  was  too  much  for  my  brain  ;  it  was 
the  flattery  and  the  vanity.  I  never 
thought  less  of  my  art  and  more  of  my¬ 
self  than  during  th.at  period  of  success. 
The  true  artist  is  alw.ay8  humble,  and 
I, — was  punished  for  my  arrogance.” 
It  was  str:ingc  to  hear  him  speaking 
thus.  There  was  something  godlike 
almut  the  man,  with  his  noble,  e.arnest 
lace,  and  gr.and,  quiet  manner. 

Sudden  affliction  came  upon  me,  then 
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severe  illness,  and  during  a  period  of 
twelve  months  I  heard  nothing  of  the 
outside  world.  Absolute  repose  seemed 
the  only  good  that  earth  still  had  to  offer, 
and  I  shrank  from  all  contact  with  the 
outer  world  with  a  dread  that  was  rapidly 
growing  into  a  morbid  terror  of  my  kind, 
whcti  my  good  old  doctor  ordered  me  to 
the  South.  Before  making  this  journey 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
gather  strength,  and  so  in  the  dim  twi¬ 
light  of  the  early  autumn  evenings  I 
crept  out,  and  loaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
tried  and  faithful  friend,  prepared  to 
leave  my'  garden  for  the  first  time.  On 
the  bridge,  just  where  the  river  bends 
.an<]  tall  Italian  villas  are  reflected  in  the 
gliding  waters ;  where  the  watch  stands 
at  the  town  g.ates,  through  whicli  the 
tired  burghers  and  their  families  arc 
passing  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the 
coffee  gardens  beyond  the  town, — whence 
a  happy  hum  of  tiriished  toil  arises, — on 
the  biidge,  the  golden  harvest  moon 
shining  full  upon  us,  and  one  great  star 
in  the  purple  heavens,  Reichardt  and  I 
met  again.  He  said  nothing  of  my  ill- 
nes.s,  no  word  of  sympathy  as  to  my 
sorrows.  He  h.ad  no  need.  It  was  .ail 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  in  the  grasp  of 
his  hand,  in  the  j>itying  tenderness  of 
his  eyes  ;  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice 
was  as  the  voice  of  an  angel.  “And 
you  are  going  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  so  the  doctors  say.” 

“  And  to  Italy  ; — the  land  of  art,  of 
sOng !  AVell  s.ays  the  proverb,  ‘  Vedi 
Xapoli’ — ”  But  here  he  stopped  sud¬ 
denly’. 

“  E  poi  mori,”  I  added.  “  Well,  one 
grows  indifferent.” 

“  I  shall  see  you  once  more,”  he  said, 
and  we  parted. 

A  week  later  he  came  to  me.  Every¬ 
thing  was  ready:  our  trunks  w’ere pack¬ 
ed  .and  corded ;  all  the  little  familiar 
ornaments  and  trifles  were  nut  away ; 
paper,  and  string,  and  luggage  labels  were 
lying  about  the  room;  a  few  half- 
withered  flowers  in  a  glass  lay  upon  the 
table;  discomfort  .and  desolation  were 
all  around.  The  le.aves  were  dropping 
off  a  great  w.alnut  tree  close  to  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  flowers  all  hung  their 
heads  in  a  hopeless,  downcast  way ;  dead 
leaves  blew  about  the  garden-paths  ;  the 
lawn  was  all  ragged  and  untrimmed  ;  the 
walks  dank  and  neglected.  I  sat  there 
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in  a  state  of  blunted  indifference,  think¬ 
ing  of  nothing,  caring  for  nothing,  wish¬ 
ing  fur  nothing.  In  fact,  the  utter  nul¬ 
lity  and  void  in  iny  heart  made  it  ache 
for  want  of  better  occupants.  Just  then 
Reichardt  came  in.  I  was  almost  un¬ 
willing  to  sec  him.  I  remembered,  in 
an  unreasoning,  unconscious  kind  of 
way,  that  he  or  his  art  had  been  able  to 
stir  up  some  sort  of  emotion  in  me  ;  I 
scarcely  remembered  w  hether  pleasurable 
or  otherwise  now,  and  the  vague  remem¬ 
brance  alarmed  and  annoyed  me.  Re- 
j)Ose,  absolute  repose,  was  all  1  wanted  ; 
to  be  let  alone,  to  be  given 

“  Ijonfc  rest,  or  deatli,  dark  death,  or  drcumlul 
cuss; " 

anything,  anything  but  emotion.  Rei- 
ehardt  drew  a  chair  near  to  me,  and  sat 
down.  I  saw  that  his  brow  was 
troubled,  but  his  troubles  could  not 
reach  me.  And  then  he  began  to  speak. 

I  listened  to  the  sound,  but  not  to  the 
sense  of  the  words.  In  my  selfish  in¬ 
difference  that  would  have  fatigued  me ; 
but  his  voice  was  infinitely  sootliing,  and 
fell  on  my  heart  like 

“  Music  that  pentiier  on  the  spirit  lies, 

Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes.” 

Once  he  looked  .at  the  piano.  lie  had 
spent  many  happy  hours  drawing  forth 
marvels  from  its  otherwise  mediocre 
tones.  “Xot  that,”  I  said.  “Don’t 
play  to  me  ;  my  heart  would  break.” 

“Here,”  he  said;  “I  have  brought 
yoti  something  which  I  hope  in  happier 
hours  m.ay  yet  give  you  pleasure.  I 
have  often  played  you  songs,  unpublish¬ 
ed,  and  which  now  probably  never  will 
be  published,  comjiosed  by  my  old 

friends  L - ,  and  L - ,  and  F - , 

in  the  far-off  Leipsic  days.  This 
‘Weaver’s  Song,’  I  remember,  you 
liked.  I  could  not  venture  to  offer  you 
anything  worthy  of  your  acceptance  in 
a  general  sense  ;  these  have  a  modest 
worth;  they  arc  good  in  themselves, 
and  they  cannot  be  bought ;  they  are 
not  a  gift,  but  a  souvenir  of  the  many' 
happy  hours  I  have  spent  in  your  house.” 
He  laid  a  book  upon  the  table  as  he 
spoke.  I  saw  my  own  name  in  gilt  let¬ 
ters  on  the  cover,  and  opening  it,  I  re¬ 
cognized  eight  of  my  favorite  songs, 
copied  in  so  marvellous  a  manner,  and 
with  such  quaint  and  exquisite  conceits 
of  allegory  and  imagery,  that  it  appear¬ 


ed  to  me  as  though  the  notes  of  music 
and  the  words  were  dancing  through 
Fairy-land.  I  saw  th.at  the  thing  was 
costly,  and  precious, — a  work  of  art.  I 
shrank  from  accepting  .anything  so  valu- 
.able  at  the  h.ands  of  one  ill  able  to 
afford  such  a  gift.  Rut  whilst  I  was 
pondering  what  I  should  say,  whether  I 
could  really  venture  to  accept  it,  or  how 
to  refuse  it  so  as  not  to  wound  the  gen¬ 
tle  heart  of  the  donor,  Reichardt  spoke 
again.  “See,  here  is  your  favorite 
‘  Cradle-Song,’ — the  song  to  which  you 
have  so  often  sung  the  dear  little  ones  to 
sleep.” 

A  beautiful  child  ])layed  amongst  the 
flowers,  whilst  bees  and  butterflies  peo¬ 
pled  tlie  air;  and  then  the  child,  tired 
w’ith  play,  had  sunk  to  sleej),  its  rosy 
hands  relaxed,  and  the  already  fading 
flowers  dropping  from  its  little  pinafore; 
and  further  on,  a  beautiful  .angel  kissed 
the  tired  little  one  on  the  smiling,  inno¬ 
cent  brow;  and  yet  further,  the  white- 
wingetl  messenger  had  gathered  the 
little  flower  to  his  bosom,  and  w'as 
bearing  it  through  the  calm  star-lit  sky 
to  the  great  eternal  flower-garden.  A*8 
I  looked  at  the  child,  I  saw  it  was  a 
portrait  of  My  Master’s  little  son, — a 
rare  and  lovely  boy,  with  great 
questioning  blue  eyes,  and  a  golden 
glory  round  his  head.  A  child  I  had, — 
yes, — sometimes  almost  envied  him.  “It 
is  your  little  Ernst !  ”  I  cried. 

“  Yes ;  still  my  Ernst,  but  not  as  you 
knew  him.  He  is  gone  from  us.  He 
listens  now  to  those  eternal  melodics 
which  ear  hath  not  heard.  He  sees 
those  wondrous  beauties  which  ey'e  hath 
not  seen.  He  has  passed  for  ever  from 
the  pain  of  this  world,  to  the  |>ejfect 
life  which  has  no  end.”  There  w.as  a 
pause.  What  could  I  say  ?  I  found  no 
words.  “  I  thought  it  would  please 
you,”  he  went  on  after  a  moment,  “  and 
you  see  I  have  t.aken  care  that  you 
should  not  forget  us.  You  will  find  us 
all  somewhere  in  these  homely  heart-felt 
songs.  I  was  once  a  tolerable  draughts¬ 
man,  and  you  see  I  have  given  a  free 
rein  to  fancy,  for  my  margins  have  all, 
if  not  more  than  all  a  painter’s  license. 
Rut,  humble  though  my  offering  be,  I 
wished  it  to  bo  unique  of  its  kind,  and 
that  no  other  hand  than  mine  should 
touch  it.  If  only  you  are  a  little  ple.ased, 
I  am  more  than  satisfied.” 
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“  My  Master ;  my  dear  Master  I” 

“  And  ray  beloved  pupil !  ” 

“  But  oil,  my  hateful  selfishness !  And 
you,  wearied  and  woni,  sorrowing  for 
your  sweet  angel-child  ; — you  have  done 
this  for  me?  How  can  I  thank  you?” 

“Take  it,  and  think  sometimes  of  me, 
— of  us, — of  him.” 

The  thin  light  hair,  like  a  halo  about 
his  noble  head, — the  calm  resignation, 
yet  inspired  faith  of  his  voice,  the  grand 
yet  gentle  aspect  of  the  whole  man, 
smote  on  me  with  a  sense  of  wild  regret. 


[Apri’j 


for  that  “  death  in  life, — the  days  that 
were  no  more,” — and  falling  on  my 
knees,  I  reverently,  but  with  grief  an«l 
love  unspeakable,  kissed  those  delicate 
hands  M’hose  cunning  had  revealed  to 
me  so  manv  marvellous  things.  lie  re¬ 
mained  calm,  speaking  only  some  few 
sweet,  serious,  earnest  w'ords,  where¬ 
with  to  sooth  my  grief;  then  laying  his 
hand  upon  my  head,  he  prayed  God  to 
bless  me,  and  so  passed  from  my  jircsencc 
into  the  unknown  future. 


Colbarn'i  Monthly. 
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WuAT  shadows  we  are,  and  wh.at 
shadows  we  pursue !  TItis  reflection  of 
an  elder  statesman  and  a  greater,  was 
often  in  the  mind  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Graham,  and,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  not  unfrequently  on  his  lips,  O  curas 
hominum !  o  quantum  est  in  rebus 
inane  !  Men  were  ever  of  old,  and  they 
are  found  to  be  now,  the  willing  victims 
of  illusion  in  all  stages  of  life  :  children, 
youths,  adults,  and  old  men,  all,  as 
Emerson  puts  it,  are  led  by  one  bauble 
or  another :  Yoganidra,  the  goddess  of 
illusion,  Proteus,  or  Momus,  or  Gylfi’s 
Mocking — for  the  Power  has  many 
names — is  stronger  than  the  Titans, 
stronger  than  Apollo.  “  There  are  as 
many  pillows  of  illusion  as  flakes  in  a 
snow-storm.  W e  wake  from  one  dream 
into  another  dream.  The  toys,  to  be 
sure,  are  various,  and  are  graduated  in 
refinement  to  the  quality  of  the  dupe.” 
For  instance,  the  intellectual  man  re¬ 
quires  a  fine  bait,  while  the  sots  are  easily 
.amused.  “  But  everybody  is  drugged 
with  his  own  frenzy,  and  the  pageant 
marches  at  all  hours,  w’ith  music  and 
banner  and  badge.”  False  glozing 
pleasures,  to  adopt  George  Herbert’s 
diction, 

-casks  of  happiness 


Foolish  night  lire8,women’8  and  children’s  wishes, 
Chases  in  arras,  gilded  emptiness. 

Shadows  well  mounted,  dreams  in  a  career. 
Embroider'd  lies,  nothing  between  two  dishes. 
These  are  the  pleasures  here. 

Marcus  Antoninus,  in  his  Meditations, 
harps  on  the  note  of  Shadow-hunting  or 
Shadow-hunted  Shadows.  You  will  soon 
be  reduced  to  ashes  and  skeleton,  he 


keeps  telling  himself ;  and  even  if  you 
leave  a  name, — what  is  a  name  ?  vox  et 
jrreeterea  nihil.  The  shadows  you,  a 
shade,  pursue,  are  miserably  shadowy. 
The  prizes  of  life  are  so  mean,  ho  says, 
that  to  scuffle  for  them  is  ridiculous,  and 
puts  him  in  mind  of  a  parcel  of  puppies 
snarling  for  a  bone,  or  of  the  contests  of 
children  for  a  toy.  Wherever  he  looks, 
the  wide  world  over,  and  in  whatever 
age  of  its  history,  he  sees  abundance  of 
IHJople  very  busy,  and  big  with  their 
projects,  who  drop  off  presently,  and 
moulder  to  dust  and  ashes.  The  freshest 
laurels  wither  apace,  and  the  echoes  of 
Fame  are  soon  silenced.  The  “insect 
youth  ”  that  people  the  air  and  make  it 
murmurous  with  busy  life, — is  not  their 
close  resemblance  to  the  children  of  men 
one  of  poetry’s  commonplaces  ? 

To  Contemplation’s  sober  cyo 
Such  is  the  race  of  Man ; 

And  they  that  creep,  and  they  tliat  fly. 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 

Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay  ' 

But  flutter  through  life's  little  day 
In  fortune's  varying  colors  drest ; 

Bru.sh'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mischance 
Or  chill'd  by  Age,  their  airy  dance 
They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest 

Havinrr  asked  to  be  told  her  fortune  by 
the  W  ise  Wight  of  Mucklestane  Moor, 
Miss  Ilderton,  in  Scott’s  story,  is  told  by 
the  cynical  Recluse  that  it  is  a  simple 
oue  ;  an  endless  chase  through  life  after 
follies  not  worth  catching,  and  when 
caught,  succes-sively  thrown  away — a 
chase,  pursued  from  the  days  of  tottering 
infancy  to  those  of  old  age  upon  his 
crutches.  “  Toys  and  merry-makings  in 
childhood — love  and  its  absurdities  in 
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youth — Bpadille  and  basto  in  age,  shall 
succeed  each  other  as  objects  of  pursuit 
— flowers  and  butterflies  in  spring — 
butterflies  and  thistledown  in  summer — 
withered  leaves  in  autumn  and  winter — 
all  pursued,  all  caught,  all  flung  aside.” 
Mrs.  Hattie’s  philosophy  of  life,  as  ex¬ 
pounded  in  her  opinions  on  whist,  is 
at  one  with  that  of  graver  and  greater 
authorities.  She  regards  man  as  a  gam¬ 
ing  animal,  who  must  be  .always  trying 
to  get  the  better  in  something  or  other 
— a  passion  that  can  scarcely,  she  con¬ 
tends,  be  more  safely  expounded  than  in 
a  game  at  cards— cards  being  a  temporary 
illusion ;  in  truth,  a  mere  drama  ;  for 
we  do  but  play  at  being  mightily  con¬ 
cerned,  whore  a  few  idle  shillings  are  at 
stake,  yet,  during  the  illusion,  we  are  as 
mightily  concerned  as  those  whose  stake 
is  crowns  and  kingdoms.”  They  are  a 
sort  of  dream-fighting,  she  argues ;  much 
.ado,  great  battling,  and  little  bloodshed ; 
mightynneans  for  disproportioned  ends ; 
quite  as  diverting,  and  a  great  deal  more 
innoxious,  than  many  of  those  more 
serious  games  of  life,  which  men  play, 
without  esteeming  them  to  be  such. 
TcUe  est  la  vie,  as  most  of  us  live  it. 

Dream  after  dream  cnaues, 

And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 
And  still  are  disappointed, 

writes  William  Cowper.  Not  at  all  in 
the  same  measure  or  manner,  but  pretty 
much  to  the  same  eftect,  writes  the 
picturesque  poet  of  Bells  and  Pome¬ 
granates  : 

It  is  but  to  keep  the  nerves  at  strain. 

To  dry  one’s  eyes  and  laugh  at  a  fall, 

And  baBlcd,  get  up  to  begin  again, — 

So  the  chace  take  up  one’s  life,  that’s  all. 

While,  look  but  once  from  your  farthest  bound, 
At  me  so  deep  in  the  dust  and  dark, 

No  sooner  the  old  hope  drops  to  ground  . 

Thau  a  now  one,  straight  to  the  self-same  mark, 
I  shape  me — 

Ever 

Removed  I 

Side  by  side  with  the  massiveness  of  the 
Roman  Past,  muses  Mr.  Hawthorne,  all 
matters  that  we  handle  or  dream  of  now- 
a-days  look  evanescent  and  visionary 
alike ;  and  he  pictures  accordingly  his 
four  chief  figures  in  “  Transformation  ” 
as  persons  conscious  of  this  dreamy 
character  of  the  present,  as  compared 
with  the  square  blocks  of  granite  where¬ 
with  the  Romans  built  their  lives.  “  Per¬ 
haps  it  even  contributed  to  the  fanciful 
Niw  Skhiks.— VoL.  XI.,  No.  4.'. 


merriment  which  was  just  now  their 
mood.  When  we  feel  ourselves  fading 
into  shadows  and  unrealities,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  be  sad,  but  rather 
to  laugh  as  gayly  as  we  can,  and  ask 
little  reason  wherefore.” 

He  says,  in  what  has  been  called  a 
commentary  on  Bossuet’s  mot,  that  the 
corpse  of  a  man  becomes  a  je  ne  eats 
quoi,  for  which  there  is  no  name  in  any 
language. 

What  shadows  we  are !  Ashes  to 
ashes  ends,  even  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
man’s  noblest  story ;  and  dust  to  dust 
concludes  his  noblest  song. 

0  death  all-eloquent  1  you  only  prove 
What  dust  wc  doat  on,  when  ’lia  man  wo  love. 

Hawthorne’s  Gervayse  Hastings  is  a 
type  and  symbol,  when  he  describes  him- 
selfas  depressed  by  a  haunting  perception 
of  unreality  ;  as  one  to  whom  all  things, 
all  persons,  are  like  shadows  flickering 
on  the  wall.  “Neither  have  I  myself 
any  real  existence,”  he  says,  “  but  am  a 
shadow  like  the  rest.”  And  the  end 
— not  to  say  the  moral — of  his  story 
may  servo  to  remind  us  of  the  Abbe 
Gerbet’s  w’ords.  Gervayse  H.astings  is 
seated  with  other  guests  at  a  feast — of 
very  odd  fellows — over  whom  is  sus¬ 
pended  the  skeleton  of  the  oddest  of  all, 
the  founder  of  the  feast.  As  the  speak¬ 
er  ceased  his  confession  of  shadowy  ex¬ 
periences,  “  it  so  chanced  that  at  this 
juncture  the  decayed  ligaments  of  the 
skeleton  gave  way,  and  the  dry  bones 
fell  together  in  a  heap.  .  .  .  The 

attention  of  the  company  being  thus  di¬ 
verted,  for  a  single  instant,  from  Ger¬ 
vayse  Hastings,  they  perceived,  on  turn¬ 
ing  again  towards  him,  that  the  old  man 
had  untlbrgone  a  change.  His  shadow 
had  ceased  to  flicker  on  the  wall.”  The 
woe  of  this  old  man  was,  that  to  him 
the  world  to  come  was  all  shadow  too 
Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  expresses  her 
belief  that  in  youth  and  middle  age 
there  is  often  a  real  conviction  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  most  estab¬ 
lished  temporal  things,  but  that  in  old 
age  it  is  not  merely  a  conviction, 
but  a  vivid  palpable  reality,  and 
that  the  eternal  mountains  do  then 
indeed  appear  near  at  hand,  while 
all  the  campaign  around  seems  faded 
into  shadowy  distance  ;  and  she  inclines 
to  say,  like  the  monk,  who  for  forty 
31 
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years  had  exhibited  the  picture  of  the 
Last  Sapper,  that  he  had  seen  so  many 
pass  away,  that  himself  and  those  he 
spoke  to  seemed  a  shadow,  while  the 
blessed  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper 
stood  before  him  alone  a  reality.  Hut 
many  is  the  young  heart  that  feels  as 
Margaret  Hale  felt,  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
story,  when  to  her  life  seemed  a  vain 
show',  so  unsubstantial,  and  flickering, 
and  fleeting,  and  when  “it  was  as  if 
from  some  afirial  belfry,  high  up  above 
the  stir  and  jar  of  the  earth,  there  was  a 
bell  continually  tolling,  ‘  All  are  shad¬ 
ows  ! — all  are  passing ! — all  is  past !  ’  ” 

Jjt  terns  mime  sera  detruit,  as  La 
Bruy^resays :  “  ce  n’est  qu’un  point  dans 
Ics  espaoes  immenses  de  l’6temit6,  et  il 
sera  efface.  II  y  a  de  l^ig^res  et  frivoles 
ciroonstances  du  terns,  'qui  ne  sont  j)as 
stables,  qui  passent,  et  que  j’appelle  des 
modes,  la  grandeur,  la  laveur,  les  rich- 
esses,  la  puissance,  I’autorit^,  I’indepen- 
dance,  le  plaisir,  les  joies,  la  superfluite. 
Que  deviendront  ces  modes,  quand  le 
terns  mfeme  aura  disparu?  La  vertu 
seule,  si  peu  k  la  mode,  va  au-dela  des 
terns.” 

Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star 
Twixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon’s  verge : 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  I 
How  less  what  we  may  be  I  The  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 
Our  bubbles ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge. 
Lash’d  from  the  foam  of  ages;  while  the  graves 
Of  empire  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves. 

So  writes  Byron  in  the  poem  that  con¬ 
tains  perhaps  his  grandest  and  most 
powerful  strains,  interspersed  among  his 
wittiest  and  most  wicked  ones.  If  ever 
man  was  haunted  by  the  conviction  that 
we  are  shadows  all,  and  that  shadow's 
are  our  pursuit,  it  was  he.  But  with 
him  there  was  nothing  of  a*  “  saving 
faith  ”  in  this.  As  Shsikspeare’s  Prince 
of  Arragon  reads  on  the  scroll  at  Bel¬ 
mont, 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ; 

Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss ; 

and  of  such  was  Byron.  And  he  knew 
it.  Not  more  alive  to  this  philosophy  was 
Cowper  himself,  when  he  pictured  men 

For  threescore  years  employed  with  ceaseless  care 
In  catching  smoke  and  ice^ng  upon  air; 

or  when  he  pointed  with  this  moral  his 
lines  on  the  felled  poplars  that  once  lent 
him  a  shade,  beneath  which  he  had  so 


often  been  charmed  by  the  blackbird’s 
sweet  flowing  ditty : 

Tis  a  sight  to  engage  me,  if  anything  can. 

To  muse  on  the  perishing  pleasures  of  man ; 
Though  his  life  be  a  dream,  his  enjoyments,  1  sec. 
Have  a  being  less  durable  even  than  he. 

One  great  amusement  of  the  house¬ 
hold  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  on  the 
testimony  of  its  poet-laureate,  w  as. 

In  a  huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy. 

Still  as  you  turned  it,  all  things  that  do  pass 
Upon  this  ant  hill  earth ;  where  constantly 
Of  idly  busy  men  the  restless  fry 
Run  bustling  to  and  fro  with  foolish  haste. 

In  search  of  pleasures  vain  that  from  them  fly. 

Or  which,  obtained,  the  caitiffs  do  not  taste. 

If,  with  Churchill,  we  stand  as 

Spectators  only  on  this  bustling  stage, 

W’e  see  what  vain  designs  mankind  engage : 

Vice  after  vice  with  ardor  they  pursue. 

And  one  old  folly  brings  forth  twenty  new.  .  . 

Squirrels  for  nuts  contend,  and  wrong  or  right. 
For  the  world’s  empire,  kings,  ambitious,  fight. 
What  odds  ? — to  us  ’tis  all  the  selfsame  thing, 

A  nut,  a  world,  a  squirrel,  and  a  king. 

In  other  verses,  and  another  measure, 
the  same  poet  justifies  his  use  of  the  ex- 
re8.sioi\  “  whatever  shadows  we  pursue,” 
y  the  interpolated  comment. 

For  our  pursuits,  be  what  they  wdll, 

Are  little  more  than  shadows  still ; 

Too  swift  they  fiy,  too  swill  and  strong, 

For  man  to  catch  or  hold  them  long. 

Of  w'orld-w'ide  application  is  what  Ber- 
nardin  de  Saint-Pierre  said  of  himself 
by  way  of  private  interpretation. 

Goldsmith  was  not  altogether  in  sport 
when  he  made  Croaker  in  the  comedy 
renounce  life  to  bo,  at  the  greatest  and 
est,  but  a  froward  child,  that  must  be 
humored  and  coaxed  a  little  till  it  falls 
asleep,  and  then  all  the  care  is  over ; 
while  Honeywood  assents — Good-na¬ 
tured  Man  that  he  is — with  a  ready 
“Very  true,  sir  ;  nothing  can  exceed  the 
vanity  of  our  existence,  but  the  folly  of 
our  pursuits.”  For  Goldsmith  was  in 
sad  earnest  when  he  wrote  of  himself  as 
one 

Impelled  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  tliat  mocks  me  with  tlie  view ; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies. 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flics. 

Shadow-hunted  shadows  is  the  very 
text  for  Mr.  Carlyle.  World’s  memory 
is  very  whimsical  now  and  then  he  says, 
in  recording  the  forgotten  exploits  of 
Johann,  King  of  Bohemia,  “  all  w  hich 
have  proved  voiceless  in  the  World’s 
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memory ;  while  the  c.iBiial  Shadow  of  a 
Feather  he  once  wore  has  proved  vocal 
there.”  And  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted 
to,  and  entitled,  a  Kaiser  banting  Shad¬ 
ows, — Kaiser  Karl  with  his  Pragmatic 
Sanction  to  wit,  and  similar  projects, 
aims,  or  hobbies,  more  or  less  shadowy 
and  unsubstantial,  all.  “There  was  an¬ 
other  vast  Shadow,  or  confused  high- 
piled  conliuent  of  shadows,  to  which 
our  poor  Kaiser  held  with  his  customary 
tenacity.  To  procure  adherences  and 
assurances  to  this  dear  Pragmatic  Sanc¬ 
tion,  was,  even  more  than  the  shadow 
of  the  Spanish  crown,”  the  one  grand 
business  of  his  life  henceforth.  “  Sha¬ 
dow  of  Pragmatic  Sanction,  shadow  of 
the  Spanish  Crown, — it  was  such  shadow- 
huntings  of  the  Kaiser  in  Vienna  ”  that 
thwarted  the  Prussian  Double-Marriage. 
Another  object  which  Kaiser  Karl  pur¬ 
sued  with  some  diligence,  and  which 
“  likewise  proved  a  shadow,”  w'as  his 
Ostend  East  India  Company,  which  gave 
much  disturbance  to  mankind.  “This 
was  the  third  grand  shadow  which  the 
Kaiser  chased,  shaking  all  the  world, 
poor  crank  world,  as  he  strode  after  it.” 
Foiled  in  this,  as  in  another  and  another 
ch.ase,  no  wonder  he  grew  more  and 
more  saturnine,  and  “  addicted  to  solid 
taciturn  field  sports.  Ilis  Political 
‘Perforce  Hunt  {Parforce  Jagd)\  with 
so  many  two-footed  terriers,  and  lega¬ 
tionary  beagles,  distressing  all  the  world 
by  their  baying  and  their  burrowing, 
had  proved  to  be  of  Shadows ;  and 
melted  into  thin  air,  to  a  very  singular 
degree  !  ”  Many  chapters  later  Mr. 
Carlyle  recurs  to  his  picture  of  the 
“Kaiser  in  his  Shadow-hunt,  coursing 
the  Pr.agmatic  Sanction  chiefly,  as  he  has 
done  these  twenty  years  past” — and  so 
begins  a  chapter  entitled,  by  a  mixed 
metaphor,  “  Kaiser’s  Shadow-hunt  has 
caught  Fire  ” — by  contact,  namely,  with 
inflammable  Poland.  And  a  subsequent 
chapter  details  the  damages  the  poor 
Kaiser  had  to  pay  for  meddling  in  Polish 
elections, — “  for  galloping  thither  in 
chase  of  Shadows.  .  .  .  This  may 
be  considered  as  the  consummation  of 
the  Kaiser’s  Shadow-hunt;  or  at  least 
its  igniting  and  exploding  point.  .  .  . 

Shadow-hunt  is  now  all  gone  to  Prag¬ 
matic  Sanction,  as  it  were :  that  is  now 
the  one  thing  left  in  Nature  for  a  Kaiser  ; 
and  that  he  will  love,  and  chase,  as  the 


summary  of  all  things.”  From  this 
point  we  see  him  go  steadily  down,  and 
at  a  rapid  rate, — getting  into  disastrous 
Turkish  wars,  “  with  as  little  prepara¬ 
tion  for  ‘War  or  Fact  as  a  life-long 
Hunt  of  Shadows  presupposes.” 

Or  let  us  take  our  stand,  with  the 
same  philosopher,  in  that  CE'd-dt-B<xuf^ 
in  the  Versailles  Palace  Gallery— through 
which  what  Figures  have  passed,  and 
vanished !  “  Figures  ?  Men  ?  They 

are  fast-fleeting  Shadows ;  fist  chasing 
each  other:  it  is  not  a  Palace,  but  a 
Caravansery.” 

Macaulay  has  his  Sermon  in  a  Church¬ 
yard.  To  that  spot  the  homilist  invites 
all  and  sundry,  and  he  takes  his  stand¬ 
point  for  his  text.  Come  to  this  school 
of  his,  he  bids  us,  with  the  promise  that 
there  we  shall  learn,  “  in  one  short  hour 
of  placid  thought,  a  stoicism  more  deep, 
more  stern,  than  ever  Zeno’s  porch  hath 
t.aught :  ” 

The  plots  and  feats  of  those  that  press 
To  seize  on  titles,  wealth  or  power, 

Shall  seem  to  thee  a  game  of  chess, 

Devised  to  pass  a  tedious  hour. 

What  matters  it  to  him  who  fights 
For  shows  of  unsubstantial  good. 

Whether  his  kings,  and  queens,  and  knights, 
Be  things  of  fiesh,  or  things  of  wood  ? 

We  check  and  take,  exult,  and  fret ; 

Our  plans  extend,  our  passions  rise. 

Till  in  our  ardor  we  forget 
How  worthless  is  the  victor’s  prize. 

Soon  fades  the  spell,  soon  comes  the  night : 

Say  will  it  not  be  then  the  same. 

Whether  we  played  the  black  or  white. 
Whether  we  lost  or  won  the  game? 

This  may  remind  us  of  Mrs.  Battle’s 
apology  for  whist,  or  of  the  concluding 
sentence  in  a  characteristic  confession 
by  Benjamin  Constant — who,  by  the 
way,  had  said  of  himself  in  a  previous 
letter,  Je  passerai  comme  tine  ombbb  sur 
ta  terre  entre  le  malheur  et  V ennui — he 
records  his  sentiment  profond  et  (like 
his  name)  constant  of  the  shortness  of 
life — a  sentiment,  he  says,  so  deep  and 
so  constant  that  it  makes  the  pen  or 
the  book  drop  from  his  hand  whenever 
he  takes  to  study.  And  readers  of  M. 
de  Tocqueville’s  letters  will  remember 
how  often  that  philosophic  writer  con¬ 
fides  to  his  correspondents  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  is  no  one  thing  in  the 
world  capable  of  fixing  and  satisfying 
him.  He  had  attained  a  success  un¬ 
hoped  for  at  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
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reer,  but  was  far  from  happy.  .  Often, 
in  imagination,  he  would  fancy  himself 
at  the  summit  of  human  greatness; 
and  when  there,  the  conviction  would 
force  itself  irrepressibly  upon  him,  that 
the  same  painful  sensations  would  follow 
him  to  that  sublime  altitude. 

Succeeding?  What  is  the  great  use 
of  succeeding  ?  muses  the  master  show¬ 
man  of  Vanity  Fair.  Failing?  Where 
is  the  great  harm  ?  “  Psha !  Tliese 

things  appear  as  nought,  when  Time 
passes — lime  the  consoler — Time  the 
anodyne — Time  the  gray  calm  satirist, 
whose  sad  smile  seems  to  say.  Look,  O 
man,  at  the  vanity  of  the  objects  you 
pursue,  and  of  yourself  v;ho  pursue 
them !  ” 

Dust  arc  our  frames ;  and.  gilded  dust,  our  pride 
Looks  only  for  a  moment  wliole  and  sound ; 

Like  that  long-buried  body  of  the  king, 

Found  lying  with  his  urns  and  ornaments. 

Which  at  a  touch  of  light,  an  air  of  heaven. 

Slipt  into  aehes  and  was  found  no  more. 

The?  professed  cynic,  remarks  an 
essayist  on  the  theme  of  Occasional 
Cynicism,  has  reached  the  delightful 
conclusion  that  “  the  whole  thing,”  by 
which  he  means  life  and  all  its  interests, 
is  a  sheer  mistake  and  piece  of  confusion. 
And  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  grander 
and  loftier  type  of  mind,  this  difficulty 
is  held  by  the  same  writer  to  be  the 
“starting-point  of  all  systems  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  of  which  it  is  the  object 
to  show  either  that  aims  exist  before 
men’s  eyes  that  are  solid  realities  w’orth 
pursuing,  and  not  mere  shadows,  or  else 
that  even  shadows  are  better  worth 
pursuing  in  some  one  way  than  in  all 
others.” 

Jeffrey  s  earlier  letters  abound  in 
almost  cynical  reflections  on  the  folly  of 
ambition  .and  the  “  ridiculous  self- 
importance  ”  implied  in  “  heroic  toils.” 
'ITie  whole  game  of  life  seemed  to  him  a 
little  childish,  “  and  the  puppets  that 
strut  and  look  lofty  very  nearly  as  ridi¬ 
culous  as  those  that  value  themselves  on 
their  airs  and  graces — poor  little  bits  of 
rattling  timber— to  be  jostled  in  a  bag 
as  soon  as  the  curtain  drops.”  “  God 
help  us,  it  is  a  foolish  little  thing  this 
human  life  at  the -best;  and  it  is  half 
ridiculous  and  half  pitiful  to  see  W’hat 
importance  we  ascribe  to  it,  and  to  its 
little  ornaments  and  distinctions,”  &c. 
W e  are,  as  a  modem  poet  of  name  and 


promise  puts  it,  forever  at  hide-and-seek 
with  our  souls: 

- Not  ill  Hade*  alono 

Doth  Sisyphus  roll,  ever  frustrate,  tiio  slono, 

Do  tho  Danaids  ply,  ever  vainly,  tho  sievo. 

Tacks  as  futile  does  earth  to  its  denizens  give. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  life,  how  despicable,  ex¬ 
claims  David  Ilumc,  seem  all  our  pursuits 
of  happiness !  And  even  if  we  would 
extend  our  concern  beyond  our  own 
life,  he  goes  on  to  say,  how  frivolous  ap¬ 
pear  our  most  enlarged  and  most  gener¬ 
ous  projects,  when  we  consider  the 
ince.s.sant  changes  and  revolutions  of 
human  affairs,  by  which  laws  and  learn¬ 
ing,  books  .and  governments,  are  hurried 
away  by  time,  as  by  a  rapid  stream,  and 
are  lost  in  the  immense  ocean  of  matter. 
If  such  a  reflection  certainly  tends  [to 
mortify  all  our  passions,  does  it  not,  asks 
the  essayist,  thereby  counterwork  the 
artifice  of  nature,  by  which  we  are 
“  happily  deceived  into  an  opinion  that 
human  life  is  of  some  importance  ?  And 
may  not.such  a  reflection  be  employed 
with  success  by  voluptuous  rcasoners,  in 
order  to  lead  us  from  the  paths  of  action 
and  virtue  into  the  floweiw  fields  of 
indolence  and  pleasure  ?  ”  The  Chinese 
have  been  pointed  to,  by  a  moral  philo¬ 
sopher,  to  point  his  moral,  which  is,  the 
desolating  tendency  of  Secularism — they 
having  learnt  practically,  as  well  as 
theoretically,  to  think  of  themselves  as 
mere  transitory  beings,  who  have  no 
future  life  to  expect,  and  no  present 
Providence  to  reverence  or  fear ;  and 
the  result  he  takes  to  be,  that  they  arc 
the  meanest,  the  most  deceitful,  and  one 
of  the  most  vicious  nations  in  the  world 
— a  people  who  literally  sit  in  darkness, 
and  whose  lives  are  passed  in  the  shadow 
of  death.  “  In  all  the  world  there  is  no 
more  terrible  or  instructive  example  of 
the  practical  re.sults  of  looking  upon  men 
as  mere  passing  shadow’s,  w’ho  have  no 
superior  and  no  hereafter.”  Once  suc¬ 
ceed,  this  w’riter  argue.s,  in  persuading 
men  that  they  are  mere  passing  pheno¬ 
mena,  possessing  no  more  distinctive 
qualities  than  the  successive  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  the  consequence  is  inevitable. 
“  They  will  cease — gradually,  impercepti¬ 
bly,  and  with  all  sorts  of  moral,  and 
perhaps  religious,  reflections  on  their  lips 
— to  care  for  what  is  great,  permanent, 
and  noble,  and  they  will  become,  in  the 
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fullest  sense  of  the  words,  beasts  that 
perish.” 

Many  men,  8ay.s  Archdeacon  Hare, 
spend  their  lives  in  jrazinjr  at  their  own 
shadows,  and  so  dwindle  away  into 
shadows  thereof.  And  one  of  his  com¬ 
panion  puessers  at  truth  remarks,  that 
instead  of  watching  the  bird  as  it  flies 
above  our  heads,  we  chase  his  shadow 
alon"  the  fjround  ;  and,  finding  we  cannot 
gr.asp  it,  we  conclude  it  to  be  nothing. 

If  man  be  a  reality,  says  John  Sterling, 
no  empty  vision  in  the  dreaming  soul  of 
nature,  but  inwardly  substantial  and 
personal,  that  which  he  most  ear.nestly 
desires,  which  best  satisfies  his  whole 
being,  must  be  real  too.  And  here  is  a 
jiarallel  passage  from  a  later  author : 
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Yes,  this  life  is  the  war  of  the  False  and  the  Trae. 
Yet  this  life  is  a  truth ;  though  so  complex  to  view 
That  its  latent  veracity  few  of  us  find.  .  .  . 
Ay,  the  world  but  a  frivolous  phantasm  seems. 
And  mankind  in  the  mass  but  as  motes  in  sun¬ 
beams  ; 

But  when  Fate,  from  the  midst  of  this  frivolous 
nature. 

Selects  for  her  purpose  some  frail  human  creature, 
And  the  Angel  of  Sorrow,  outstretching  a  wan 
Forefinger  to  mark  him,  strikes  down  from  the  man 
The  false  life  that  hid  him,  the  man's  self  appears 
A  solemn  reality;  Him  the  dread  spheres 
Of  heaven  and  hell  with  their  forces  dispute, 

And  dare  tee  bo  indifferent  ?  Hence,  and  be  mute. 
Light  scoffer,  vain  trifler  I  Through  all  thou  dis- 
cemest 

A  Greater  than  thou  is  at  work,  and  in  earnest; 
And  he  who  dares  trifle  with  man,  trifles  too 
With  man’s  awful  Maker.  .  .  . 
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A  PROVERu  has  l)een  called — and  very 
happily — “the  wisdom  of  many;  the  wit 
of  one.” 

One  or  two  of  the  features  which  be¬ 
long  to  proverbial  s.ayings  may,  perhaps, 
be  mo.st  clearly  exhibited  by  the  aid  of 
a  comparison  between  such  expressions 
and  certain  legal  maxims  with  which 
most  people  are  familiar.  These  two 
kinds  of  phrases  closely  resemble  one 
another  in  the  popular  notions  about 
their  origin.  Both  are  commonly  held 
to  have  been  first  put  forth  by  some  un¬ 
questionable  authority,— '^and  very  much 
of  the  credit  attached  to  them  is  based 
on  this  opinion.  We  suspect,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  for  the  fame  of  the  authors  of 
these  maxims,  and  for  the  influence  of 
their  utterances  too,  it  is  quite  as  well 
that  we  don’t  know  who  they  were. 

If  we  could  trace  the  legal  adage  to 
the  particular  be-wigged  lawyer  who 
first  pronounced  it ;  or  the  wise  saw  to 
the  particular  be-capped  old  woman  who 
first  put  her  good-man  to  silence  with  it, 
however  proud  we  might  be  of  our  success 
in  research,  we  should  find  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  saying  irreparably  marred. 
There  is  another  resemblance  between 
the  two  sorts  of  expression  we  are  com¬ 
paring.  They  are  alike  in  possessing  an 
estimation  and  weight  in  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar,  which  the  initiated  disallow. 

There  is  an  “esoteric”  doctrine  of 
proverbs,  as  well  as  of  their  semblances 


in  law.  The  common  opinion  about  some 
of  the  tritest  maxims  of  our  law-books 
ascribes  to  them  a  most  portentous  ira- 
ortance.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
een  first  promulgated  by  some  authority 
greater  than  any  th.at  now  exists,  and  to 
have  been  ordained,  by  an  irrevocable 
decree,  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  juris- 
|)rudence.  More  sacred  than  a  corona¬ 
tion  oath,  not  even  an  hereditary  legis¬ 
lator  must  meddle  with  them;  for  an 
attempt  to  limit  their  operation  to  the 
slightest  extent  would  be  a  sort,  of  pro¬ 
fanity,  akin  to  moving  the  repeal  of  the 
Decalogue. 

A  lawyer  knows  better.  He  sees  that 
these  broad  general  rules  have  to  be 
applied  with  so  many  qualifications  that, 
practically,  they  are  only  really  useful 
in  instructing  tyros  or  bamboozling  ju¬ 
ries.  So,  only  be  cold  enough,  inditferent 
enough  to  the  picturesque  and  the  hoary, 
to  look  critically  at  the  wise  savings  of 
your  forefathers,  and  how  hollow  the 
most  venerable  will  seem! 

If  it  is  right  to  argue  that  “  badgers 
were  made  to  be  dror’d,”  from  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  they  are  devoted  to 
that  use,  and  from  their  behavior  under 
such  circumstances,  we  may  certainly 
infer  that  proverbs  we  to  designed  for 
contentious  persons  and  controversial 
subjects. 

We  are,  however,  instantly  reminded 
of  one  serious  drawback  to  their  use  in 
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argument,  by  the  analogy  we  have  in- 
Btituted  between  the  aphorisms  of  com¬ 
mon  life  and  those  of  the  Bar.  If  you 
hear  a  counsel  for  the  'plaintiff  quote 
some  legal  maxim  in  support  of  bis  plea, 
however  pertinent  and  conclusive  it  may 
seem,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  when 
the  time  comes  his  op{>onent  will  be 
ready  with  another  of  equal  authority 
and  just  as  much  to  the  point,  but  as 
different  from  the  former  as  “yes  ”  from 
“  no  ”  in  its  bearing  upon  the  matter  in 
hand.  It  is  indeed  not  a  little  singular 
that  evidence  and  argument,  alike  of  the 
most  pretentious  sort,  almost  invariably 

resents  itself  in  about  equal  strength  on 

oth  sides  of  a  question.  This  will  com¬ 
monly  be  found  to  hold  good  of  the 
evidence  of  experts  and  scientiBc  men, 
and  of  the  arguments  of  such  young 
pleaders  as  retain  a  weakness  for  broad 
general  principles  and  theoretical  max¬ 
ims.  Is  it  not  just  the  same  when  we 
resort  to  proverbs  in  our  unwigged  pri¬ 
vate  disputations?  Is  not  this  almost 
invariably  our  fate?  We  deal  our 
adversary  a  knock-down  blow, — as  we 
think ;  when,  to  our  di8m.ay,  we  find  we 
have  but  taught  him  how  to  strike ;  for 
the  very  adage,  on  which  we  counted 
so  much,  in  a  moment  suggests  another 
to  our  foe,  and  therewith  he  puts  us 
quite  out  of  argumentative  time.  If 
there  is  ever  a  moment  in  w’hich  a  person 
engaged  in  controversy  should  present 
offerings  to  “Nemesis,”  it  is  when  he 
transfixes  his  opponent  with  a  proverb. 
The  man  who  harpoons  a  whale  is  not 
more  thrilled  with  the  excitement  of 
triumph,  and  is  scarcely  in  more  despe¬ 
rate  peril  though  the  next  moment  he 
may  be  in  the  air. 

To  venture  upon  the  use  of  proverbial 
sayings  in  discussion  is  to  run  much  the 
same  risks  as  our  ancestors  in  a  certain 
old  sport  of  theirs.  Whilst  riding  on 
horseback  at  full  speed,  they  used  to  aim 
with  their  lances  at  a  mark  cunningly 
fixed  upon  a  pole.  To  miss  the  mark 
was,  of  coarse,  shameful  failure,  but  to 
hit  it  was  but  chequered  glory ;  for  the 
blow  caused  a  bag  of  fiour  to  swing 
round  about  the  ears  of  the  rider. 

Indian  travellers  tell  us  of  a  tree, 
whose  branches,  bending  to  the  ground, 
strike  root  and  become  fresh  parent 
stems.  This  tree  forms  an  admirable 
illustration  of  those  discussions  in  which 
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“  wise  saws  ”  are  resorted  to ;  for  every 
adage  uttered  gives  rise  to  a  fresh  crop 
of  differences,  and  the  disputant  who 
utters  it  finds  that  he  is  only  cutting  out 
work  f»r  himself. 

If  my  opponent  backs  up  his  argu¬ 
ment  with  a  proverb,  at  once  two  modes 
of  reply  are  open  to  me.  I  may  join 
issue  with  the  “  major  ”  or  the  “  minor  ” 
of  my  adversary.  I  may  question  the 
intrinsic  truth  or  soundness  of  his  maxim. 
And  this  a  man  readily  inclines  to  do; 
for  when  a  proverb  is  quoted  against  us, 
we,  of  course,  regard  it  not  as  the  “  wis¬ 
dom  of  many ;  the  wit  of  one,”  but  rather 
as  many  people’s  folly,  and  one  man’s 
impudence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
may  prefer  to  criticise  the  particular  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  saying.  And  the  futility 
of  proverbial  sayings  in  discussion  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  this 
latter  course  almost  invariably  reemens 
the  whole  question  in  dispute.  If  1  am 
told,  as  persons  of  genius  and  enterprise 
very  often  are  told,  to  “  let  well  alone,” 
it  is  open  to  me  to  deny  that  things  at 
present  are  “  well ;  ”  or  I  may  urge  that 
letting  them  alone  is  not  the  best  way 
to  make  them  better.  • 

If  a  proverb  is  used  as  an  instrument 
of  rebuke, — and  wonderfully  well  fitted 
for  rebuke  many  people  think  them, — it 
is  certain  to  excite  wrath.  For  we  look 
upon  such  a  course  as  a  cool  assumption 
that  the  whole  world’s  wisdom  and  pru¬ 
dence  combine  to  condemn  us.  Proverbs 
are  not  vulgarly  regarded  as  the  speeches 
of  fallible  men,  or  as  dicta  which  may  be 
unsound;  but  they  are  held  to  be  the 
writs  and  decrees  of  universal  sagacity, 
and  to  carry  with  them  all  the  authority 
of  the  court  from  which  they  issue.  They 
are  public  servants, — .arguments  dressed 
in  civic  uniform, — and  we  resent  their 
intrusion  into  our  private  controversies, 
just  as  w’e  should  be  affronted  if  a  police¬ 
man  were  called  in  to  adjust  any  little 
personal  difference. 

A  fair  share  of  our  antipathy  to  pro¬ 
verbs — and  we  are  afraid  it  must  be 
added,  of  our  fondness  for  them  too — 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  wonderful 
capacity  for  mischief.  They  furnish  ad¬ 
mirable  opportunities  for  insinuation,  and 
insinuation  we  all  dislike.  We  prefer  to 
be  told  of  our  failings  boldly  and  can¬ 
didly,  or  at  any  rate  we  think  so, — which 
is  of  coarse  just  the  same  thing.  What 
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sting  can  be  given  to  an  adage  by  a  tone ! 
What  definiteness  of  direction  by  a  sly 
look !  What  calumny  can  be  smuggled 
under  its  flag!  Yet  how  innocent  it  is! 
Who  can  blame  a  man  for  quoting  the 
wise  sayings  of  his  forefathers  ? 

There  is  a  superfluity  of  ofFensiveness 
about  the  most  esteemed  proverbial  say¬ 
ings.  A  comment  or  criticism  couched 
in  such  language  has  as  much  a  tone  of 
challenge  as  if  it  began  with,  “  Come, 
sir!”  “Never  mind,  sir!”  “Do  you 
mean  to  sny,  sir  !  ”  or  such  like  aggrava¬ 
tions.  If  I  am  innocently  pluming  my¬ 
self  a  little  on  some  bravery  of  attire,  or 
a  trifling  social  distinction,  I  may  take 
in  good  part  a  gentle  hint  that  such 
things  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  intrinsic 
worth.  But  to  tell  me  that  “  fine  feath¬ 
ers  make  fine  birds,”  is  to  s.ay  that  I  am 
no  better  than  a  plucked  fowl ;  or,  upon 
the  mildest  interpretation,  to  compare 
me  to  a  jackdaw.  When  I  make  pro¬ 
testations  of  fidelity,  or  wax  generous  in 
assur-ances  for  the  future,  I  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  listen  patiently  to  some  compar¬ 
ison  between  promise  and  fulfilment ; 
but  let  a  man  tell  me  that  “  hell  is  paved 
with  good  *intentions,”  and  I  set  down 
his  language  at  once  as  an  unfriendly 
prognostication  as  to  my  remoter  future, 
and  as  first-cousin  to  a  malediction  of 
the  direst  and  coarsest  sort. 

If  the  object  of  all  discussion  were  to 
incite  men  to  quarrel,  the  most  success¬ 
ful  controversialist  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  man  who  has  many  proverbs 
at  his  tongue’s  end.  For  the  tendency 
of  such  phrases  to  irritate  is  far  more 
powerful  than  their  tendency  to  convince. 
They  are  stings  which  annoy  us  much 
more  than  the  thrusts  of  logic.  They 
have  the  same  relation  to  proof  as  an 
insult  to  an  injury.  For  this  reason 
they  are  regarded  by  prudent  men  as 
an  argumentative  unthnftness,  and  are 
avoided  by  those  who  abstain  from  call¬ 
ing  names,  and  for  much  the  same  reason. 
But  they  are  the  main  resource  of  those 
who  are  not  regularly  armed  with  reason 
and  wit,  just  as  stones  are  resorted  to 
by  a  mob.  For,  like  stones,  they  may 
be  picked  up  anywhere ;  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  like  stones,  they  may  be  thrown 
back  again. 

Since  proverbial  expressions  are  at¬ 
tended  by  so  many  disadvantages,  it 
becomes  a  question  what  are  the  counter- 


veiling  charms  which  incline  men  to  use 
them  ? 

In  endeavoring  to  answer  this  question, 
we  must  first  ask  our  readers  to  bear 
with  a  somewhat  whimsical  illustration. 
In  every  inn  there  will  be  found  in  some 
old  closet  or  cupboard,  conveniently  situ¬ 
ated,  a  store  of  slippers.  Like  our  pro¬ 
verbs,  they  bear  clear  tokens  of  great 
age ;  and,  just  as  many  infer  from  our 
adages  that  our  ancestors  were  men  of 
capacious  brains,  so  these  slippers  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  traveller  of  to-day  that  his 
predecessors  were  men  of  enormous  feet. 
There  is  little  beauty  in  them ;  in  fact, 
they  are  coarse  in  material,  rude  in 
make,  and  display  a  tendency  towards 
uncouth  archaism  of  shape.  In  all  these 
particulars  proverbial  expressions  re¬ 
semble  them. 

Most  of  us,  however,  have  a  kindly 
feeling  toward  hotel  slippers.  They  are 
presented  to  ns  when  the  day’s  work  or 
travel  is  over,  and  are  associated  in  our 
recollection  with  a  bright  fire,  an  easy 
chair,  and  certain  other  creature  com¬ 
forts,  which  few  despise.  Not  seldom, 
indeed,  these  mean  and  clumsy  foot- 
coverings  touch  our  teuderest  sensibili¬ 
ties,  and  in  an  affecting  manner  recall 
times  and  faces  long  passed  away.  Might 
we  not  speak  of  proverbs  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  words  ? 

The  absence  of  all  grace  and  adorn¬ 
ment  in  our  aphorisms,  as  in  the  articles 
of  clothing  we  liken  them  to,  only 
heightens  our  admiration  for  their 
more  substantial  qualities,  and  homeli¬ 
ness  in  its  combined  sense  of  worth 
and  endearment  atones  for  every  fault 
in  a  slipper  or  an  adage. 

One  slight  circumstance,  how’ever, 
would  render  us  utterly  indifferent  to 
all  these  virtues  w’hich  reside  in  the 
slippers  of  our  inn.  We  should  utterly 
despise  them  if  we  could  produce  from 
our  travelling  bag  a  pair  of  our  own, 
chastely  embroidered,  and  fitting  us 
exactly.  Does  not  the  repute  of  a 
proverb  rest  imon  a  like  treacherous 
foundation  ?  If  wo  could  do  without 
it,  we  should  despise  it  as  coarse  and 
rude.  But  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
ready  to  our  use,  and  it  is  smarter 
and  more  pointed  than  anything  our  own 
wit  could  at  the  instant  supply. 

But  the  distinctive  feature  of  hotel 
slippers  has  not  yet  been  noticed.  They 
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have  been  worn  in  the  course  of  years  by 
thousands  of  wayfarers,  and  not  one 
have  they  failed  to  fit  Their  credit  rests 
on  precisely  the  same  basis  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers’  wise  sayings.  They  have  often 
been  used,  and  each  occasion  of  using 
them  has  seemed  to  supply  fresh  testi¬ 
mony  to  their  capability  and  worth.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  this 
universal  adaptability  is  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  comfort  and  convenience.  They 
fit  everybody,  because  they  fit  no¬ 
body  exactly.  In  precisely  the  same 
manner  does  it  come  about  that  proverbs 
are  so  often  quoted  with  such  seeming 
pertinence.  They  express  a  great  deal 
too  much,  if  they  express  anything  at  all. 
If  our  dinner  has  no  relish,  or  can’t  be 
digested,  we  may  think  it  pertinent  and 
witty  to  say  :  “  God  sends  meat,  and  the 
devil  sends  cooks.”  But  we  should  not 
like  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  full 
meaning  of  the  saying,  and  forever  after 
eat  our  meat  raw. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  many  pro¬ 
verbial  expressions  serve  as  pleasant 


memorials  of  old  customs  ;  as,  “  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush.”  There  is  often  a 
poetical  sentiment  embodied  in  them : 
“No  rose  without  a  thom.”  But  more 
frequently  a  lower  taste  is  appealed  to. 
Rhyme  and  alliteration,  as  they  impress 
a  saying  with  memory',  contribute  also 
its  chief  attraction.  “  Little  cattle,  little 
care,”  may  be  taken  as  a  not  unfavorable 
specimen  of  this  class.  While  it  may  be 
charitably  hoped  that  “  wedlock’s  a  padi 
lock  ”  owes  its  popularity  chiefly  to  the 
same  fact. 

In  spite  of  the  many  charms  which 
proverbs  possess  for  persons  of  a  certain 
order  of  mind,  the  use  of  them  is  on  the 
wane.  Even  now  the  man  famous  for 
them  is  the  old  man.  And  soon  we  shall 
think  of  them,  not  as  current  money 
with  which  we  carry  on  our  intellectual 
commerce,  but  rather  as  ancient  coins 
whose  standard  value  has  gone,  but 
which  have  acquired  another  and  more 
precious  interest  for  us  as  relics  of  the 
talk-thoughts  of  ages  long  gone  by. 


The  SpccUtor. 

THE  MODERN  POETRY  OF  DOUBT. 


Some  fine  anonymous  stanzas  in  the 
February  number  of  Macmillan's  Mag¬ 
azine,  written  on  occasion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  CEkjuraenical  Council  on  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany,  give  us  a  fresh 
illustration  of  one  of  the  most  curiously 
marked  and  constantly  recurring  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  unbroken  succession  of 
English  poets  between  Shelley’s  day  and 
our  own, — the  alw.ays  bitter  and  some¬ 
times  almost  tragic  erv  of  desolation, 
with  which  one  after  tlie  other,  as  they 
gaze  eagerly  into  the  spiritual  world, 
they  nerve  themselves  to  confess  what 
they  have  not  found  and  c.annot  find 
there.  It  is  true  that  the  Laureate,  with 
that  comprehension  of  grasp,  that  de¬ 
liberate  rejection  of  single  strands  of 
feeling,  which  alw.ays  distinguishes  him, 
has  rarely  allow'ed  himself  to  echo  the 
mere  wail  of  agonizing  doubt  without 
shedding  some  glimpse  of  faith,  some 
ray  of  light  from  Him  whom  he  “  deems 
the  Lord  of  all,”  upon  the  darkness, 
but  even  Mr.  Tennyson’s  gleams  of  light 
have  rarely  quite  equalled  his  “shadow- 
streaks  of  rain.”  Tliere  is  no  lyric  in 


all  his  volumes  quite  equal  to  that  which 
tells  us  how 
"  The  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill. 

But  oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  which  is  still  I  ” 

If  the  greatest  of  our  living  poets  is  un¬ 
equalled  in  touching  the  dreariest  land¬ 
scape  with  some  beam  of  living  hope, 
he  is  even  greater  in  creating  the  pas¬ 
sionate  need  and  craving  for  it,  the  al¬ 
most  unspeakable  fear  that  we  may  be 
left  alone  with  that  Nature  utterly 
careless  of  the  “single  life,”  and  almost 
equally  careless  of  “  the  type,” — of 
Nature  “red  in  tooth  and  claw”  ra¬ 
vening  on  the  lives  she  sacrifices  in  mil¬ 
lions,  in  that  process  of  selection  which 
science  has  so  triumphantly  established, 
but  which  only  a  poet  can  picture  to  us 
in  all  its  terror.  Yet  no  one  can  fairly 
deem  the  Poet  Laureate  one  who  takes 
any  pleasure  in  depicting  such  moods  of 
desol.ation  as  Shelley  abounds  in.  lie 
has  saved  the  higher  poetry  of  our  gen¬ 
eration  from  despair,  and  it  is  remarka¬ 
ble  enough  that  every  other  poet  of 
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note  has  bo  far  felt  either  his  influence, 
or  some  influence  which  he  and  they 
have  felt  in  common,  as  to  mingle  with 
even  the  most  profound  expressions  of 
unsatisfied  longm",  a  tacit  assumption 
that  it  is  something  of  the  nature  of 
faith — as  surely  it  is — which  confers  the 
power  to  pour  out  doubt  so  truthfully 
and  yet  so  sadly  to  the  silent  skies. 
There  was  nothing  of  this  in  Shelley’s 
song  as  he  shuddered  on  the  edge  of 
the  void  he  thought  he  saw.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  language  does  not  contain  lines  of 
despair  at  once  so  calm  and  so  poignant, 
as  those  with  which  he  closed  the  un¬ 
equal  but  marvellous  poem  of  “  Alastor,” 
and  painted  the  immcasurablo  empti¬ 
ness,  the  piercing  vacancy,  which  so 
often  robs  the  whole  universe  of  its 
meaning  when  one  mortal  life  dies 
out : — 

“  It  is  a  woe  ‘too  deep  for  tears  ’  when  all 
Is  reft  at  onee,  when  some  surpassing  Spirit 
Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind  not  sobs  or  groans, 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope, 

But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 

Nature’s  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things. 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  they  were.” 

Nor  was  it,  of  course,  only  in  a  passage 
here  and  there  that  this  vivid  sense  of 
unutterable  desolation  of  spirit,  boldly 
faced  and  confessed  to  himself,  found 
expression  in  Shelley.  It  was  a  thread 
of  pain  running  through  his  whole  poet¬ 
ry,  though  now  and  then,  as  in  “Ado- 
nais,”  it  was  replaced  for  a  moment  by 
flashes  of  almost  triumphant  hojie.  Pas¬ 
sionate  but  hopeless  desire  wailed  like 
the  wind  in  an  yEolian  harp  in  more 
than  half  his  lyrics.  When  will  any 
chord  be  struck  of  a  despair  deeper 
than  this? — 

“  W^hen  the  lamp  is  shattered 

The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead ; 

When  the  cloud  is  scattered 
The  rainbow’s  glory  is  shod ; 

When  the  lute  is  broken. 

Sweet  notes  arc  remembered  not ; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken. 

Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

“  As  music  and  splendor 

Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute. 

The  heart’s  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute : — 

No  song  but  sad  dirges 
Like  the  wind  in  a  ruined  coll, 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seaman’s  knell.” 

No  doubt,  the  two  modern  ixiets  who 


have  most  nearly  taken  up  the  same  in¬ 
tellectual  ground  as  Shelley  in  gazing 
into  the  spiritual  world,  Mr.  Clough  and 
]llr.  Arnold,  have,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  interwoven  with  his  tone  of 
utter  desolation  a  thread  of  manly  and 
solemn  conviction  that  “  there  is  more 
faith  in  hone.st  doubt,”  as  Tennyson 
himself  s-ays,  than  in  all  the  creeds.  The 
student  of  their  poetry  is  not  unnerved 
by  their  boldest  confessions  as  he  is  by 
Shelley’s  desolate  cry.  Even  when  Mr. 
Clough  paces  about  the  “great  sinful 
streets  of  Naples,”  murmuring  to  him¬ 
self, — iu  order  to  relieve  the  wonder  and 
the  heat  with  which  his  heart  burns 
within  him  as  he  gazes  on  all  that  fer¬ 
menting  mass  of  evil, — 

“  Clirist  is  not  risfti.  No, 
lie  lies  and  moulders  low ; 

Christ  is  not  risen,” 

— there  is  an  under-current  of  faith  in 
the  power  which  enables  him  to  confess 
his  doubt.  Nay,  even  as  he  goes  over 
the  familiar  old  ground  of  those  “evi¬ 
dences”  which  he  had  imprinted  on  his 
heart  in  his  intense  desire  to  believe  in 
the  Gospel,  and  link  by  link  declares 
them  all  untrustworthy,  there  is  a  burn¬ 
ing  remnant  of  hope,  very  different  from 
Shelley’s  thrilling  desolation,  in  the  as¬ 
cetic  minuteness  of  the  vigilance  with 
which  he  cuts  away  his  own  hope  from 
under  him : — 

“  What  if  the  women  ere  tho  dawn  was  gray. 

Saw  one  or  more  great  angels,  as  they  say,  [then, 
(Angels  or  Him  Ilimself )  ?  Yet  neither  there  nor 
Nor  afterwards,  nor  elsewhere,  nor  at  all. 

Hath  He  appeared  to  Peter  and  the  ten. 

Nor  save  in  thunderous  terrors  to  blind  Saul ; 
Save  in  an  after  Gospel  and  late  Creed, 

He  is  not  risen  indeed, — 

Christ  is  not  risen.” 

Nor  are  we  surprised  to  find  this  won¬ 
derfully  fine  piece  of  spiritual  asceticism, 
in  which  a  great  mind  filled  with  a  pas¬ 
sionate  love  for  Christ  flings  away  one 
after  another  th''  grounds  of  hope 
which  he  thought  he  could  not  honestly 
retain,  followed  by  one — of  far  less 
jioetical  intensity,  indeed, — but  of  evi¬ 
dent  sincerity,  in  which  the  poet  asserts 
his  confidence  that, — 

“  Though  He  bo  dead,  lie  is  not  dead. 

Nor  gone  though  fled. 

Not  lost,  though  vanished ; 

Though  Ho  return  not,  though 
Ho  lies  and  moulders  low ; 
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In  the  true  creed, 

He  is  yet  risen  indeed, 

Christ  is  yet  risen.  ” 

For  of  Mr.  Clough  it  is  plain  that  though 
the  doubt  and  difficulty  and  denial  were 
immense,  though  the  intellect  of  the 
poet  sternly  denied  his  heart  manjr  a 
once  cherished  and  still  longed-for  faith, 
yet  beneath  the  doubt  and  difficulty  and 
denial  there  was  a  residuum  of  victori¬ 
ous  trust  which  alone — if  we  may  so 
express  it — gave  him  heart  to  doubt. 
And  so  again  in  some  true  sense  it  is 
with  Mr.  Arnold.  His  poetry,  indeed,  is 
not  so  full  of  bitter  and  almost  heart¬ 
rending  resolve  to  surrender  every  grain 
of  belief  its  author  cannot  justify.  And 
as  the  confession  is  the  confession  of  a 
milder  pain,  so  the  reassertion  of  the 
faith  behind  the  ^oubt  is  less  triumph¬ 
ant.  But  there  is  nothing  in  our  mod¬ 
em  poetry  more  touching  in  its  quiet 
sadness  than  this : — 

“  While  we  believed,  on  earth  He  went 
And  open  stood  His  grave ; 

Men  called  fl-oni  chamber,  church,  and  tent. 
And  Christ  was  by  to  save. 

“Now  lie  is  dead.  Far  hence  he  lies 
In  the  lorn  Syrian  town, 

And  on  His  grave  with  shining  eyes 
The  Syrian  stars  look  down. 

“  In  vain  men  still,  with  hoping  new. 

Regard  His  death-place  dumb. 

And  say  the  stone  is  not  yet  to. 

And  wail  for  words  to  oome. 

“  Ah  from  that  silent  sacrod  land 
Of  sun  and  arid  stone. 

And  crumbling  wall,  and  sultry  sand. 

Comes  now  one  word  alone  1 

“  From  David's  lips  this  word  did  roll, 

Tis  true  and  Uving  yet ; 

*  No  man  can  save  his  brother’s  soul 
Nor  pay  his  brother's  debt.’ 

“  Alone,  self-poised,  henceforward  man 
Must  labor ;  must  resign 
His  all  too  human  creeds,  and  scan 
Simply  the  way  divine.” 

Yet,  here,  too, — and  it  is  a  fair  apecimen 
of  a  whole  thread  of  feeling  penetrating 
everywhere  Mr.  Arnold’s  poetry, — this 
confession  of  a  great  doubt  is  mellowed 
by  the  confession  of  a  fainter  yet  deeper 
trust. 

And  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  fine 
poem  just  published  in  Macmillan, 
which  gives  out  evanescent  flavors  of 
many  other  poets, — of  Clough,  of  Ar¬ 
nold,  even  of  Morris.  The  author  de- 
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scribes  first,  in  a  far  from  Roman  Catholic 
spirit,  and  with  something  of  the  Chau¬ 
cerian  pity  of  the  last-named  poet,  the 
procession  of  the  Bishops  : — 

“  Thereby  the  conclave  of  the  Bishops  went. 
With  grave  brows,  cherishing  a  dim  intent, 

As  men  who  travelled  on  their  eve  of  death 
From  everywhere  that  man  inhabiteth. 

Not  knowing  wherefore,  for  the  former  things 
Fade  from  old  eyes  of  bishops  and  of  kings.” 

And  then,  after  a  very  picturesque  pas¬ 
sage  on  the  various  elements  of  the  con¬ 
clave,  and  a  digression  ih  eulogy  of  St. 
Francis  and  his  Franciscans,  he  draws  a 
picture  of  two  figures  seen  by  his, 
though  not  by  every  eye,  in  the  great 
Council  Hall.  One  of  them  is  but  a 
faint  vision,  a  vision,  as  the  prophet  says, 
“  neither  clear  nor  dark  ”  : — 

“To  my  purged  eyes  before  the  altar  lay 
A  figure  dreamlike  in  the  noon  of  day ; 

Nor  changed  the  still  face,  nor  the  look  thereon. 
At  ending  of  the  endless  antiphon, 

Nor  for  the  summoned  saints  and  holy  hymn 
Grew  to  my  sight  less  delicate  and  dim: — 

How  faint,  how  fair  that  immaterial  wraith  I 
But  looking  long  I  saw  that  she  was  Faith.” 

But  the  other  figure  is  neither  delicate 
nor  dim.  It  is  the  figure  of  some  Orien¬ 
tal  seer,  who  for  a  hundred  years  had 
sought  passionately  for  truth  and  reject¬ 
ed  dreams : — 

“  His  brows  black  yet  and  white  unfallen  hair 
Set  in  strange  frame  the  face  of  his  despair, 
And  I  despised  not,  nor  can  God  despise. 

The  silent  splendid  anger  of  his  eyes. 

A  hundred  years  of  search  for  flying  Truth 
Had  lefl  them  glowing  with  no  gleam  of  youth, 
A  hundred  years  of  vast  and  vain  desire 
Had  lit  and  filled  them  with  consuming  fire.” 

And  it  is  this  eager  and  angry  seer  who 
first  stamps  his  mark  on  the  assembly, 
addressing  them  in  lines  of  which  we 
extract  the  greater  part : — 

“  Better  for  us  to  have  been,  as  men  may  be. 
Sages  and  silent  by  the  Eastern  sea. 

Than  thus  in  new  delusion  to  have  brought 
Myrrh  of  our  prayer,  frankincense  of  our  thought. 
For  One  whom  knowing  not  we  held  so  dear. 
For  One  who  sware  it,  rat  who  is  not  here. 
Better  for  you,  this  shrine  when  ye  benn. 

An  earthquake  should  have  hidden  it  from  man. 
Than  thus  through  centuries  of  pomp  and  pain. 
To  have  founded  and  Itave  finished  it  in  vain, — 
To  have  vainly  arched  the  labyrinthine  shade. 
And  vainly  vaulted  it,  and  vainly  nude 
For  saints  and  kings  an  everlasting  home 
High  in  the  dizzying  glories  of  the  dome. 

For  not  one  minute  over  hall  or  Host 
Flutters  the  peerless  presence  of  the  Ghost, 
Nor  falls  at  all,  for  art  or  man’s  device. 

On  mumbled  charm  and  mumming  sacrifice, — 
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But  either  carca  not,  or  forspent  with  care 
lias  flown  into  the  infinite  of  air. 

Apollo  left  you  when  the  Christ  was  bom, 
Jehovah  when  the  Temple’s  veil  was  tom, 

And  now,  even  now,  this  last  time  and  again, 

The  presence  of  a  God  has  gone  from  men. 

Live  in  your  dreams,  if  ye  must  live,  but  I 
Will  find  the  light,  and  in  the  light  will  die.” 

But  while  his  speech  still  paralyzes  the 
Council,  Faith  rii^s  in  the  likeness  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  is  rapt  away, — 
her  “  translation  ”  to  heaven — the  poet’s 
equivalent  for  the  assumption  of  the 
body  of  the  Virgin,  which  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Council  will  decree — being  thus 
described  in  some  fine  lines,  containing 
more  than  an  echo  of  Mr.  Clough’s : — 

“  And  yet,  translated  from  the  Pontiffs  side. 
She  did  not  die,  0  say  not  that  she  died  I 
She  died  not,  died  not,  O  tlie  faint  and  fair  I 
She  could  not  die,  hut  melted  into  air  I  ” 

And  with  that  hope  that  Faith  had  only 
become  invisible,  had  not  died, — a  hope 
weaker  than  Mr.  Clough’s,  less  definite 
than  Mr.  Arnold’s,  but  yet  containing 
no  echo  of  Shelley’s  poignant  wail,  the 
poet  leaves  us  to  content  ourselves  as 
we  may. 

Is  there  not  something  striking  about 
this  consensus  of  the  higher  poets  of  our 
day  in  this  frank  and  sad  confession  of 
Doubt  with  an  undertone  of  faith, — an 


undertone  that  varies  with  the  individual 
strength  of  the  poet, — rising  in  Mr. 
Tennyson  to  the  assertion  that  “the 
strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love,” 
will  unquestionably  prevail  even  over  all 
those  doubts  which  he  sings  in  so  un¬ 
flinching  and  yet  sad  a  strain, — tailing 
in  the  poet  of  these  new  and  beautiful 
stanzas,  as  he  records  the  disappearance 
of  Faith  from  mortal  sight,  to  the  trem¬ 
bling  entreaty,  “  O  say  not  that  she 
died  !  ”  It  seems  to  us  to  show  one  of 
two  things, — either  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  long  and  uncertain  era  of 
spiritual  suspense, — scepticism  qualified 
by  a  yearning  hope, — or  that  the  way  is 
preparing  for  a  day  of  clearer  and  more 
solid  trust  than  the  world  has  yet  known. 
And  for  which  issue  of  the  two  it  is  that 
“  the  generations  are  prepared,”  every 
man  will  decide  according  as  he  per¬ 
ceives,  or  fails  to  perceive,  that  when 
the  great  controversy  between  faith 
and  suspense  has  been  pleaded  to  its  last 
plea,  a  supernatural  Power  steps  in 
which  fastens  upon  every  really  candid 
and  open  heart  a  final  compulsion  of 
faith,  enabling  the  soul  to  beat  op 
against  the  strongest  head-winds  of  scep¬ 
tical  theory,  and  “  fleed  unto  the  moun¬ 
tain”  where  from  all  these  troublings 
there  is  rest. 


London  Soeletj. 

QUESTIONABLE  FACEa 


Men,  in  their  own  persons,  have  so 
little  to  do  with  our  questions  that  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  honestcr  to 
have  called  this  paper,  “  Questionable 
w'omen’s  faces  for  the  first  question  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  well,  in  any  sense, 
for  women  to  paint  their  faces  in  the 
styles  known  to  certain  fashionable  cir¬ 
cles,  and  gazed  on  with  bewilderment  by 
outsiders ;  and  the  next  question  is. 
What  is  the  end  aimed  at  by  female 
fashionables  who  paint  their  faces  in  this 
year  of  grace,  1 869  ? 

It  is  certain  that  women  painted  their 
faces  a  long  time  ago.  The  women  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  who  paint¬ 
ed  their  faces  and  stippled  the  skin  at 
the  corners  of  their  eyes,  were  not  good 


women,  or  women  to  be,  by  any  stretch 
of  charity,  tolerated.  We  hear  of 
”  Troj’s  proud  dames,  whose  garments  swept  tbs 
ground,” 

but  nowhere  are  they  written  of  as  paint¬ 
ing  their  faces;  and  Homan  matrons 
were  above  suspicion  of  this  peculiar 
adornment.  But  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary, 
at  the  date  June  11th,  1664,  s.ay8 — “I 
now  observed  that  the  women  began  to 
paint  themselves,  formerly  a  most  igno¬ 
minious  thing yet  our  countrywomen 
paint  their  faces,  and  to  an  amount 
which  excites  astonishment  and  may 
lawfully  be  thought  to  command  inquiry. 

People  tell  us  that  to  paint  the  skin 
of  the  face  blue  at  the  comers  of  the 
eyes  for  a  small  space,  shading  off  in  the 
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direction  of  the  ear,  gives  a  languishing 
softness  to  the  countenance,  and  that  it 
will  make  the  greatest  of  shrews  look 
lovely,  mild,  and  meek.  Are  all  the 
ladies,  then,  who  paint  in  this  way  con¬ 
stitutionally  given  to  look  daggers  ? 
And,  if  so,  which  is  better  for  mankind 
in  general — that  they  should  scowl  by 
Nature,  or  soften  away  all  signs  of  snl- 
lenness  by  art  ? 

We  are  also  told  that  darkening  the 
eyelids  and  the  skin  under  the  eyes  is  an 
Eastern  custom,  adding  greatly  to  fe¬ 
male  beauty,  and  so  to  the  pleasure  of 
life  and  the  gratification  of  the  lookers- 
on.  But  when  it  is  replied  that  the 
ladies  spoken  of  are  not  domestic  char¬ 
acters,  nor,  in  fact,  Christians,  an  answer 
by  acclamation  declares  th.at  in  the 
question  of  face-painting  there  is  neither 
right  nor  w'rong — that  it  belongs  to  the 
inferior  considerations  of  pretty  or  ugly 
—and  that  it  cannot  be  treated  on  se¬ 
rious  grounds.  Well,  be  it  so ;  and 
when 

“  Afibetatioa,  with  a  sickly  mien. 

Shows  on  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen,” 

let  us  only  inquire  why  she  does  it  ? 
She  does  it  imbiushiugly,  .as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  docs  she  do  it  to  command 
admiration  ?  Of  course  we  speak  of 
the  painters  of  to  day,  not  of  those  who 
belonged  to  a  past  generation. 

Of  those  painters  of  p.ast  times  the 
present  writer  had  the  honor,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  of  dining  with  one  who 
was  supposed  to  be  the  last  of  them. 
She  was  then  nearer  eighty  th.an  seventy, 
and  she  died  full  of  years  and  good 
works,  painted  to  the  last. 

“  And,  Betty,  give  this  chock  a  little  red ; 

One  would  not  sure  look  ugly  though  one’s 
dead.” 

She  might  have  said  the  words,  and 
probably  did  in  plain  prose  give  some 
such  instruction.  Anyhow,  what  was 
done  was  done  respectfully.  I  was 
young  when  I  saw  this  venerable — no, 
I  do  not  think  th.at  paintetl  old  age  can 
ever  be  venerable,  let  me  say  this  varie¬ 
gated  old  lady ;  she  lived  in  a  great 
country  house,  and  had  a  husband  and 
children.  She  had  not  changed  •  her 
style  of  dres.s  for  the  evening  for  many 
years.  She  was  not  eccentric  in  any 
other  wav,  and  she  had  undoubtedly 
been  a  beauty.  She  was  an  active 
woman,  who  could  w.alk  about  briskly 


with  no  otlier  help  than  that  of  a  toy¬ 
like  gold -headed  cane.  She  wore  a  flax¬ 
en  ung  with  short  curls,  and  two  strings 
of  Roman  pearls  round  her  head.  She 
had  a  Roman  pearl  necklace  on  her 
enamelled  neck,  and  her  white  satin 
gown  w’as  edged  round  the  skirt  with  a 
gold  fringe.  Her  whole  complexion  w.as 
exactly  the  pink  .and  white  of  a  delicately 
colored  doll,  and  the  only  defect  was  in 
her  eyebrows;  they  had  grown  bushy 
with  age,  and  they  had  not  taken  the 
dye  well.  She  had  no  objection  to  talk 
of  herself.  She  had  always  p.ainted. 
She  painted  white  and  red  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  dinner-|)arty  point  which  was 
c.alled  for  by  the  white  satin,  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  pearl-powder  and  rouge 
was  as  much  a  part  of  her  dress  as  her 
shoes  and  stockings.  She  had  no  idea, 
neither  perhaps  had  her  husband  or  her 
children,  of  the  efiTect  she  produced  upon 
str.angers  ;  she  never  dined  out,  and  tliey 
were  a  family  who  did  not  lead  lives  very 
full  of  human  beings :  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  ashamed — on  the  contrary,  I 
should  say  they  were  rather  proud  of 
her. 

Extraordinary  as  .all  this  may  read,  it 
is  the  kind  of  painting  most  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand.  That  girls  worn  out  with 
balls  and  hot  rooms,  and  too  much  cro¬ 
quet  i>laying  in  the  summer,  and  con¬ 
stant  excitement  of  one  sort  or  other, 
should  so  far  fade  as  to  take  to  painting, 
very  gently,  just  to  make  u})  for  lost 
charms  till  they  c.an  got  back  to  the 
country  and  renovate  their  natural 
roses — thi.s  can  easily  be  understood,  and 
even  pardoned :  for  as  to  the  face-paint¬ 
ing  practice,  people  are,  in  their  opinions, 
like  the  faces  themselves,  of  every  shade. 
The  practice  is  dangerous,  even  M’hen 
used  as  a  temporary  embellishment. 
Rouge  and  its  accompaniments  hurt  the 
skin,  and  .after  a  time  make  all  natural 
renovation  impo.ssible ;  still  its  use  can 
be  understood  aiid  forgiven,  though  not 
recommended.  But  the  high  art  of  blue, 
brown,  and  yellow  ;  the  get-up  of  artifi¬ 
cial  veins  and  eyes  painted  into  softness, 
and  lids  made  languishing  by  the  help  of 
bistre  and  a  camel-hair  brush — .all  that  is 
too  wonderful — and  yet  all  that  is  on 
the  increase,  and  there  is  more  painting 
in  London  among  respectable  people 
than  in  Paris  or  Vienna. 

Tiio  really  mystifying  fact  belonging 
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to  this  style  of  painting  is,  that  such  per¬ 
sons  as  devote  themselves  to  it,  do  not 
paint  to  deceive.  No  one  can  be  in  the 
near  neighborhood  of  such  a  face  and 
not  know  that  it  is  painted.  Nobody 
ever  pretends  that  people  are  stippled 
blue  by  nature.  It  is  not,  then,  done  to 
deceive,  but  because,  on  deliberation, 
Art  is  preferred  to  Nature.  Some  women 
would  rather  be  artificial  than  real. 
Can  there  be  anything  in  this  world  more 
astonishing  ?  Let  the  fact  be  chronicled 
and  kept.  Let  the  deed  be  considered 
and  pronounced  upon.  We  are  not 
going  to  say  here  that  the  practice  is 
ugly  in  its  results.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  certain  strange  sort  of  beauty  in  the 
performance.  But  is  this  unreality  to 
be  admired  and  encouraged  ?  If  face- 
painting  is  on  the  increase  in  this  country, 
are  we  to  be  glad,  or  sorry,  or  indifiTorent  ? 
How  can  we  be  indifferent  when  every 
hour  of  every  day  men  and  women  are 


forming  opinions  of  each  other  which 
are  to  influence  all  future  life  ?  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  so  suggestive  that  questions  multi¬ 
ply  under  our  pen.  Who  are  the  assist¬ 
ing  powers  in  this  great  W'ork  of  face 
decoration  ?  Can  it  be  true  that  a  fine 
lady  who  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  work 
of  her  Creator  can  trust  her  maid  to 
color  her  into  something  else?  We 
know  how  the  thorough-paced  lady’s 
maid  enjoys  dressing  “  her  lady  ” — if  it 
be  not  too  curious  an  inquiry.  Who 
paints  her  ? 

Up  to  this  period  it  has  been  supposed 
that  one  part  of  women’s  rights  is  to  be 
worshipped.  Are  the  ladies  going  to 
exchange  worship  for  wonder  ?  Are 
they  going  to  prefer  being  looked  at  to 
being  loved  ?  These  last  are  the  really 
great  questions  that  belong  to  our  sub¬ 
ject.  Let  ladies  who  contemplate  paint¬ 
ing  stay  their  hands  till  they  are  honestly 
answered. 


Contemporary  Eevlcw. 
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The  long,  winding  staircase  seems  to 
h.ave  no  end.  Two  liundred  stops  are 
already  below  us.  The  higher  we  go  the 
more  broken  and  rugged  are  the  stairs. 
Suddenly  it  grows  very  dark,  and  clutch¬ 
ing  the  rope  more  firmly  we  struggle 
upwards.  Light  dawns  again,  through  a 
narrow  Gothic  slit  in  the  tower — let  ns 
pause  and  look  out  for  a  moment.  The 
glare  is  blinding,  but  from  the  deep,  cool 
recess  jv  wondrous  spectacle  unfolds  it¬ 
self.  We  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
roof  of  a  noble  cathedral.  We  have 
come  close  upon  a  fearful  dragon.  He 
seems  to  spring  straight  out  of  the  wall. 
We  have  often  seen  his  lean,  gaunt  form 
from  below — he  passed  almost  unnoticed 
with  a  hundred  brother  gurgoyles — but 
now  we  are  so  close  to  him  our  feelings 
are  different ;  wo  seem  like  intruders  in 
his  lawful  domains.  His  face  is  horribly 
grotesque  and  earnest.  His  proportions, 
which  seemed  so  diminutive  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  are  really  colossal — but  here  every¬ 
thing  is  colossal.  This  huge  scroll,  this 
clump  of  stone  cannon-balls,  arc,  in  fact, 
the  little  vine  tendrils  and  grapes  th.at 
looked  so  frail  and  delicately  carven  from 
below.  Amongst  the  petals  of  yonder 
mighty  rose  a  couple  of  pigeons  are 


busy  building  their  nest;  seeds  of 
grasses  and  wild  flowers  have  been 
blown  up,  and  here  and  there  a  tiny 
garden  has  been  laid  out  by  the  capri¬ 
cious  winds  on  certain  wide  stone  hem¬ 
lock  leaves  ;  the  fringe  of  yonder  cornice 
is  a  waste  of  lilies.  As  we  try  to  realize 
detail  after  detail  the  heart  is  almost 
pained  by  the  excessive  beauty  of  all 
this  petrified  bloom,  stretching  away 
over  flying  buttresses,  and  breaking  out 
upon  column  and  architrave,  and  the  eye 
at  last  turns  away  weary  Avith  wonder. 
A  few  more  steps  up  the  dark  tower,  and 
we  are  in  a  large  dim  space,  illuminated 
only  by  the  feeblest  glimmer.  Around  us 
and  overhead  rise  huge  timbers,  inclining 
towards  each  other  at  every  possible 
angle,  and  hewn,  centuries  ago,  from  the 
neighboring  forests,  which  have  long 
since  disappeared.  They  support  the 
roof  of  the  building.  Just  glancing 
through  a  traii-Joor  at  our  feet  we  seem 
to  look  some  miles  down  into  another 
world.  A  few  foreshortened,  but  mov¬ 
ing  specks,  wo  are  told  are  people  on  the 
floor  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  bunch  of 
tiny  tubes,  about  the  size  of  a  pan-pipe, 
really  belong  to  an  organ  of  immense 
size  and  power.  At  this  moment  a  noise 
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like  a  powerful  engine  in  motion  recalls  sion  in  the  streets  below.  Those  patri- 
'our  attention  to  the  tower.  The  great  archs,  in  their  tower,  hold  constant  con- 
clock  is  about  to  strike,  and  begins  to  verse  with  man,  but  they  are  not  of  him  ; 
prepare  by  winding  itself  up  five  minutes  they  call  him  to  his  duties,  they  vibrate 
oefore  the  hour.  Groping  amongst  the  to  his  woes  and  joys,  his  perils  and  vie- 
wilderness  of  cross  beams  and  timbers,  tories,  but  they  are  at  once  sympathetic 
we  reach  another  staircase,  which  leads  and  passionless ;  chiming  at  his  will,  but 
to  a  vast  square  but  lofty  fabric,  filled  hanging  far  above  him;  ringing  out  the 
with  the  same  mighty  scaffolding.  Are  old  generation,  and  ringing  in  the  ne\v, 
not  these  most  dull  and  dreary  solitudes  with  a  mechanical,  almost  oppressive, 
— the  dust  of  ages  lies  everywhere  regularity,  and  an  iron  constancy  which 
around  us,  and  the  place  which  now  re-  often  makes  them  and  their  gray  towers 
ceives  the  print  of  our  feet  has,  perhaps,  the  most  revered  and  ancient  things  in 
not  been  touched  for  five  hundred  years?  a  large  city.  The  great  clock  strikes — 
And  yet  these  ancient  towers  and  the  it  is  the  only  music,  except  the  thunder, 
inner  heights  and  recesses  of  these  old  that  can  fill  the  air.  Indeed,  there  is 
roofs  and  belfries  soon  acquire  a  strong  something  almost  elemental  in  the  sound 
hold  over  the  few  who  care  to  explore  of  these  colossal  and  many-centuried 
them.  Lonely  and  deserted  as  they  may  bells.  As  the  wind  how’ls  at  night 
appear,  there  are  hardly  five  minutes  of  through  their  belfries,  the  great  beams 
the  day  or  the  night  up  there  that  do  not  seem  to  groan  with  delight,  the  heavy 
see  strange  sights  or  hear  strange  sounds,  wheels,  vmich  sway  the  bells,  begin  to 
As  the  eye  gets  accustomed  to  the  twi-  move  and  creak ;  and  the  enormous 
light,  we  may  watch  the  large  bats  flit  by.  clappers  swing  slowly,  as  though  longing 
Every  now  and  then  a  poor  lost  bird  to  respond  before  the  time.  AtTournay 
darts  about,  screaming  wildly  like  a  soul  there  is  a  famous  old  belfry.  It  dates 
in  purgatory  that  cannot  find  its  way  out.  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  said  to 
Then  we  may  come  upon  an  ancient  rat,  be  built  on  a  Roman  base.  It  now  pos- 
who  seems  as  much  at  home  there  as  if  8es.ses  forty  bells.  It  commands  the 
ho  had  taken  a  lease  of  the  roof  for  ninety-  town  and  the  country  round,  and  from 
nine  years.  We  have  been  assured  by  its  summit  is  obtained  a  near  view  of  the 
the  carillonneur  at  Louvain  that  both  rats  Largest  and  finest  cathedral  in  Belgium, 
and  mice  are  not  uncommon  at  such  with  its  five  magnificent  towers.  Four 
considerable  elevations.  Overhead  hang  brothers  guard  the  summit  of  the  belfry 
the  huge  bells,  several  of  which  are  de-  at  Tournay,  and  relieve  each  other  dav 
voted  to  the  clock — others  are  rung  by  and  night,  at  intervals  of  ten  hours.  All 
h.and  from  below,  whilst  somewhere  near,  through  the  night  a  light  is  seen  burning 
besides  the  clock  machinery,  there  will  in  the  topmost  gallery,  and  when  a  fire 
be  a  room  fitted  up,  like  a  vast  musical  breaks  out  the  tocsin,  or  big  bell,  is  tolled 
box,  containing  a  barrel,  which  acts  upon  up  aloft  by  the  watchman.  He  is  never 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  bells  up  in  the  allowed  to  sleep — indeed,  as  he  informed 
tower,  and  plays  tunes  every  hour  of  the  us,  showing  us  his  scanty  accommoda- 
day  and  night.  You  cannot  pass  many  tion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sleep  up 
minutes  in  such  a  place  without  the  click-  there.  On  stormy  nights  a  whirlwind 
ingofmachinery,  and  the  chiming  of  some  seems  to  select  that  watchman  and  his 
bml — even  the  quarters  are  divided  by  tower  for  its  most  violent  attacks ;  the 
two  or  three  notes,  or  half-quarter  bells,  darkness  is  often  so  great  that  nothing 
Double  the  number  are  rung  for  the  of  the  town  below  can  be  seen.  The 
quarter,  fo)ir  times  as  many  for  the  half-  tower  rocks  to  and  fro,  and  startled 
hour,  whilst  at  the  hour,  a  storm  of  birds  dash  themselves  upon  the  shaking 
music  breaks  from  such  towers  as  Mech-  light,  like  sea  birds  upon  a  lighthouse 
lin  and  Antwerp,  and  continues  for  three  lanthom.  Such  seasons  are  not  without 
or  four  minutes  to  float  for  miles  over  the  real  danger — more  than  once  the  light¬ 
surrounding  country.  The  bells,  with  ning  has  melted  and  twisted  the  iron 
their  elaborate  and  complicated  striking  hasps  about  the  tower,  and  within  the 
apparatas,  ire  the  life  of  these  old  towers  memory  of  man  the  masonry  itself  has 
— a  life  that  goes  on  from  century  to  been  struck.  During  the  long  peals  of 
century,  undisturbed  by  many  a  convul-  thunder  that  come  rolling  with  the  black 
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rain  clouds  over  the  level  plains  of  Bel¬ 
gium  the  belfry  begins  to  vibrate  like  a 
huge  musical  instrument,  as  it  is ;  the 
bells  peal  out,  and  seem  to  claim  affinity 
with  the  deep  bass  of  the  thunder,  whilst 
the  shrill  wind  shrieks  a  demoniau  treble 
to  the  wild  and  stormy  music.  All 
through  the  still  summer  night  the  belfry 
lamp  burns  like  a  star.  'It  is  the  only 
point  of  yellow  light  that  can  be  seen 
up  so  high,  and  when  the  moon  is  bright 
it  looks  almost  red  in  the  silvery  atmos- 

{)here.  Then  it  is  that  the  music  of  the 
lells  floats  farthest  over  the  plains,  and 
the  postilion  hears  the  sound  as  he  hurries 
along  the  high  road  from  Brussels  or 
Lille,  and,  smacking  his  whip  loudly,  ho 
shouts  to  Ills  weary  steed  as  he  sees  the 
light  of  the  old  tower  of  Tournjiy  come 
in  sight.  Bolls  are  heard  best  when  they 
are  rung  upon  a  slope  or  in  a  valley. 
The  traveller  may  well  wonder  at  the 
distinctness  with  which  he  can  hear  the 
monastery  bells  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano 
or  the  church  bells  over  some  of  the  long 
reaches  of  the  Rhine.  Next  to  valleys, 
plains  carry  the  sound  farthest.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  many  of  the  finest  bell-towers  in 
existence  are  so  situated.*  It  is  well 
known  how  freely  the  sound  of  the  bells 
travels  over  Salisbury  Plain.  The  same 
music  steals  far  and  wide  over  the  Lom¬ 
bard  Plains  from  Milan  Cathedral ;  over 
the  Campagna  from  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome ; 
over  the  flats  of  Alsatia  to  the  Vosges 
Mountains  and  the  Black  Forest  from 
the  Strasbourg  spire ;  and,  lastly,  over 
the  plain  of  Belgium  from  the  towers  of 
Tournay,  Ghent,  Brussels,  Louvain,  and 
Antwerp.  The  belfry  at  Bruges  lies  in 
a  hollow,  and  can  only  be  seen  and  heard 
along  the  line  of  its  own  valley.  To 
take  one’s  stand  at  the  summit  of  Stras¬ 
bourg  Cathedral  at  the  ringing  of  the 
sunset  bell,  just  at  the  close  of  some  efful¬ 
gent  summer’s  day,  is  to  witness  one  of 
the  finest  sights  in  the  world.  The  mo¬ 
ment  is  one  of  brief  but  ineffable  splen¬ 
dor,  when,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  plain,  just  as  the  sun  is  setting,  the 
mists  rise  suddenly  in  strange  sweeps 
and  spirals,  and  are  smitten  through  with 
the  golden  fire  which,  melting  down 


through  a  thousand  tints,  passes,  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  dream,  into  the  cold 
purples  of  the  night.  Pass  for  a  moment, 
in  imagination,  from  such  a  scene  to  the 
summit  of  Antwerp  Cathedral  at  sunrise. 
Delicately  tall,  and  not  dissimilar  in 
character,  the  Antwerp  spire  exceeds  in 
height  its  sister  at  Stras^nrg,  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  highest  in 
the  world.  The  Antwerp  spire  is  403 
feet  high  from  the  foot  of  the  tower. 
Strasbourg  measures  468  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  sea :  but  less  than  403  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  plain.  By  the  clear 
morning  light,  the  panorama  ffrom  the 
steeple  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  steeples  may  be  counted,  far 
and  near.  Facing  northward,  the  Scheldt  • 
winds  away  until  it  loses  itself  in  a  white 
line,  which  is  none  other  than  the  North 
Sea.  By  the  aid  of  a  telescope  ships  can 
be  distinguished  out  on  the  horizon,  and 
the  captains  declare  they  can  see  the 
lofty  spire  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
distant.  Middleburg  at  seventy-five,  and 
Flessing  at  sixty-five  miles,  are  also  visi¬ 
ble  from  the  steeple.  Looking  towards 
Holland,  we  can  distinguish  Breda  and 
Walladuc,  each  about  fifty-four  miles  off. 
Turning  southward,  we  cannot  help  be¬ 
ing  struck  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
Belgian  towers  are  within  sight  of  each 
other.  The  two  lordly  and  massive 
towers  of  St.  Gudule’s  Church  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  the  noble  fragment  at  Mechlin,  that 
h.as  stood  for  centuries  awaiting  its  com- 
)anion,  besides  many  others,  with  caril- 
ons  of  less  importance  can  be  seen 
from  Antwerp.  So  these  mighty  spires, 
gray  and  changeless  in  the  air,  seem  to 
hold  converse  together  over  the  heads  of 
puny  mortals,  and  their  language  is  rolled 
from  tower  to  tower  by  the  music  of  the 
bells.  “Non  sunt  loquellae  nec(\ie  ser- 
mones  audiantur  voces  eorum.”  (“  There 
is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their 
voices  are  heard  among  them.”)  Such 
is  the  inscription  we  copied  from  one 
bell  in  the  tower  at  Anvers,  signed  “  F. 
Ilemony,  Amstelodamia  (Amsterdam), 
1658.” 
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Mr.  Greeley,  during  the  past  thirty- 
five  years,  has  been  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  that  portion  of  our  national 
life  which  awakens  most  general  interest 
— every  step  of  his  career  has  been  sul)- 
jected  to  such  thorough  discussion,  and 
all  that  part  of  his  life  which  the  public 
has  any  right  to  know  has  been  so  en¬ 
tirely  public — that  the  attempt  to  prei)are 
•a  biographical  sketch  of  him  at  this  late 
day  is  like  confiding  to  our  readers  some 
venerable  tale  with  which  they  have 
been  familiar  since  their  nursery  days. 
Ilow’ever,  it  has  not  been  the  habit  of 
biographers  to  refrain  from  the  pen  in 
consideration  of  the  trifling  fact  that  they 
have  nothing  new'  to  communicate ;  and 
we  respond  to  the  custom  as  adecpiately 
as  w'e  may,  feeling  that  in  this  case  the 
life  of  Mr.  Greeley  is  not  one  of  which, 
though  a  twice-told  tale,  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  our  political  history  during 
the  past  three  decades,  and  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  journalism,  are 
likely  soon  to  grow'  tired. 

Horace  Greeley  was  bom  at  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1811. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  on  the  un¬ 
willing  soil  of  “  the  Granite  State  ”  farm¬ 
ing  was  a  stern  and  laborious  occupation 
even  at  the  best,  when  not  encumbered 
by  debt  and  other  untoward  circum¬ 
stances,  as  Zaccheus  Greeley  seems  to 
have  been. 

Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  interesting  “  Re¬ 
collections  of  a  Busy  Life,”  gives  a  pain¬ 
ful  sketch  of  his  early  experiences  on 
the  farm  at  Amherst,  and  subsecpiently 
at  Westhaven,  Vt.,  and  indicates  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend  in  acquiring  even  such  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  education  as  could  be  obtained  in 
the  public  schools  of  those  days.  Like 
most  men,  however,  who  have  been  re¬ 
markable  for  intellectual  pow'er,  he  had 
a  mother  to  w'hom  he  W'as  indebted  for 
that  early  mental  training  which  is  of 
infinitely  more  importance  than  any  sub¬ 
sequent  routine  of  the  schools,  and  from 
her  he  acquired,  almost  in  infancy,  the 
habits  of  reading  and  study  for  w'hich 
he  has  been  distinguished  through  life. 
“  His  childhood,”  says  one  writer,  “  was 
characterized  by  eagerness  as  well  as 


aptitude  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
fondness  for  study  rather  than  play,  and 
a  habit  of  closely  scrutinizing  whatever 
)henomcna  came  in  his  way.  He  w'as 
lardly  ten  years  old  before  he  had  read, 
chiefly  by  the  light  of  pine-knots,  every 
readable  book  that  he  could  borrow 
within  seven  miles  of  his  father’s  house.” 
It  was  this  delight  in  books  probably, 
and  a  consciousness  of  power  in  himself, 
that  led  him,  while  yet  very  young,  to 
the  determination  to  become  a  printer, 
W'hich  he  felt  w'ould  afford  him  w'ider 
opportunities  than  he  could  find  in  wrest¬ 
ing  croj)S  from  the  stony  bosom  of  Xew 
Knglami.  In  1826,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  became  an  apprentice  to  the  art  in 
the  office  of  the  “  jVorthem  Sjiectator,'’’ 
in  East  Poultney,  Vt.,  where  he  remain¬ 
ed  until  the  suspension  of  the  paper,  in 
1830.  He  W'as  now  in  his  tw'cntieth 
year,  had  become  a  first-class  journey¬ 
man  printer,  and  had  acquired  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  political  affairs,  and 
the  questions  which  at  that  time  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  country.  There  was 
but  one  sphere  of  action  for  a  man  of  his 
calibre,  and  the  youth  seemed  to  know' 
it  intuitively.  After  a  brief  visit  to  his 
parents  in  Erie,  Penn.,  w'hither  they  had 
removed  during  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
office  of  the  “  Northern  Spectator,"  and 
a  few  months  spent  in  working  at  his 
trade  in  various  places  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  he  came  to  the  city  of 
New  York  “  with  a  scanty  w.ardrobe, 
and  only  $10  in  his  pocket.”  He  w'ork- 
cd  as  a  journeyman  in  different  offices 
until  the  beginning  of  1833,  when  he 
went  into  business  for  himself,  taking  .as 
his  partner  Mr.  Francis  Story.  This 
partnership  being  dissolved,  after  an  ex¬ 
istence  of  only  six  months,  by  the  death 
of  the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  IMr. 
Greeley  took  for  partners  Mr.  Winches¬ 
ter  and  Mr.  E.  Sibbett,  and  commenced 
on  March  22d,  1834,  the  publication  of 
the  “  New  Yorker"  of  which  he  became 
Editor.  The  scant  income  from  this  iia- 
per  being  insufficient  for  his  needs,  Mr. 
Greeley  engaged  in  various  other  edito¬ 
rial  and  literary  work,  and  in  1840  con¬ 
ducted  the  ^'•Log  Cabin,"  a  w'eekly  pa¬ 
per  established  to  promote  the  election 
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of  General  Harrison  to  the  presidency. 
The  '‘'‘Log  Cabin'''  obtained  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation,  and  was  an  important  political 
influence  in  its  day,  supplying  the  Whig 
papers  with  the  ammunition  which  they 
used  with  such  good  effect  in  the  excit¬ 
ing  presidential  campaign  of  that  year. 
In  the  spring  of  1841  Mr.  Greeley  com¬ 
menced  the  publication  of  the  “  New  York 
Daihj  Tribune'’'  and  the  “  Weekly  Tri¬ 
bune"  in  the  following  autumn.  Into 
the  l.atter  were  merged  the  “  Log  Cabin" 
and  the  '■'•New  Yorker." 

Mr.  Greeley  has  been  most 
know'll  as  Editor  of  the 
though  as  lecturer,  essayist,’  historian, 
and  orator,  he  has  done  more,  and  more 
various  work,  than  almost  any  other  man 
of  his  time. 

We  must  glance  briefly  at  the  interval 
from  1841  to  the  commencement  of  our 
great  Civil  War,  when  the  “Tribune” 
liecame  the  most  potent  political  agency 
in  America,  and  the  leading  organ  of  the 
great  party  which  has  controlled  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  nation  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

In  1848  Mr.  Greeley  was  elected  to 
Congress  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  and 
served  in  that  body  from  Dec.  Ist  to 

arch  4th,  1849,  distinguishing  himself 
chiefly  by  his  attack  upon  the  abuses  of 
the  mileage  system.  In  1851  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  appointed  jury¬ 
man  at  the  groat  Crystal  Rdace  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  Revisiting  Europe  in  1855,  he 
stayed  for  a  while  in  Paris,  lingered  for 
a  few'  weeks  in  Switzerland,  and  crossed 
the  Alps  into  Italy.  During  all  this 
jioriod,  in  fact  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  agitation,  Mr.  Greeley  parti¬ 
cipated  warmly  in  the  great  Anti-Slavery 
struggle,  and  in  1856  published  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Exten¬ 
sion  or  Restriction  in  the  Pnited  States 
fi-oni  1787  to  1856,”  a  work  in  which  he 
propounded  the  theory  which  was  after¬ 
ward  elaborated  in  his  “  History  of  the 
American  Conflict.” 

When  tlie  Southern  States  seceded  in 
1861,  Mr.  Greeley  hesitated  for  a  time, 
and  seemed  to  lean  toward  the  “  let-alone 
policy ;  ”  but  when  the  w’ar  had  actually 
begun,  he  adopted  the  w’ar-cry  of  “  On 
to  Richmond,”  which  became  the  motto 
of  the  “  Tribune  ”  until  the  collapse  of 
the  Confederacy  in  1865.  It  w'ould  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  assistance 
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which  the  “  Tribune  ”  aflforded  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  during  those  years  of  trou¬ 
ble  and  gloom,  and  it  secured  for  itself  a 
position  which  it  has  since  retained,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  unpopularity  of  some 
of  its  Editors  acts,  and  its  occasional  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  of  which  it  is  the  principal  organ. 

Since  the  war,  Mr.  Greeley,  while 
agreeing  generally  with  the  Kecoustruo- 
tion  policy  of  his  party,  and  its  system 
of  “  protection  to  home  industry,”  has 
steered  an  independent  course;  and  has 
on  the  whole  exerted  a  mollifying  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  passions  aroused  by  the 
late  fearful  conflict  between  the  States. 
Ills  becoming  bail  for  Jefferson  Davis  in 
1867  brought  such  a  storm  of  popular  in¬ 
dignation,  calumny,  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  upon  his  head  as  few'  individuals  in 
this  country  have  ever  been  c.allcd  upon 
to  meet,  but  he  w'eathered  it  in  scornful 
silence,  and  now',  at  the  distance  of 
scarcely  three  years,  it  seems  almost 
laughably  b.aseless  and  foolish.  The  bail¬ 
ing  of  Jefferson  Davis  will  yet  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and 
statesman-like  acts  of  Mr.  Greeley’s  life. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Greeley  has 
done  much  literary  work  besides  his 
heavy  editorial  labors.  In  addition  to  his 
history  of  the  slavery  struggle  referred 
to  above,  he  has  published  at  various 
times  “  Hints  tow'ard  Reforms,”  “Glan¬ 
ces  at  Europe,”  “  The  American  Con¬ 
flict,”  “Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,” 
.and  “  Political  Economy,”  besides  jier- 
forming  an  immense  amount  of  work  as 
lecturer,  ess.ayist,  and  public  speaker.  The 
American  Conflict  is  his  principal  work  ; 
but  though  a  laborious  and  able  partisan 
plea,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  ap¬ 
preciable  addition  to  our  historical  litera¬ 
ture.  “  Political  Economy  ”  is  his  latest 
publication,  and  is  probably  the  best 
popular  exposition  of  the  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Protectionist  School  of  Po¬ 
litical  Economv.  It  is  as  a  journalist, 
however,  that  Mr.  Greeley  has  been  most 
prominently  and  permanently  identified 
with  the  history  of  his  time  ;  and  through 
the  “  Tribune  ”  to-day  he  wields  a  wider 
influence  than  .any  other  individual  in 
America. 

And  it  may  be  said  of  him  that,  not- 
w'ithstanding  jiis  advocacy  of  some  mea¬ 
sures  which  would  have  brought  re¬ 
proach  upon  our  political  history,  he  has 
33 
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wielded  this  influence  with  a  not  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate  sense  of  the  vast  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  in  our  day  rests  upon 
the  Press — an  agency  which  has  distanc¬ 
ed  the  rostrum,  the  platform,  and  the 
drama,  and  from  the  “Fourth  Estate” 
has  become  the  First.  He  is  even  now 
engaged  in  advocating,  in  opposition  to 
the  majority  of  his  party,  the  policy  of 
“Universal  Amnesty  and  Universal  Suf¬ 
frage,” — a  policy  which  would  relieve 
the  thousands  in  the  Southern  States 
from  the  political  disabilities  imposed 
upon  them  by  an  unconstitutional  bill 
or  attainder,  and  finally  extinguish  the 
smouldering  embers  of  the  civil  war. 
Upon  this  subject  Air.  Greeley  has  re¬ 
cently  addressed  a  couple  of  letters  to 
General  Butler,  which  are  among  the 
happiest  efforts  of  his  life  ;  and  the  final 
paragraph  of  the  second  will,  from  its 
moral  grandeur,  bring  this  sketch  to  a 
fitting  close.  Air.  Greeley  could  desire 
no  finer  epitaph,  as  he  has  left  no  nobler 
record  of  his  principles. 

“There  are  passages  in  your  letter 
which  might  provoke  a  sharp  retort ;  but 
my  object  being  to  win  you  to  a  kindlier 
spirit,  I  must  repress  the  temptation.  Let 
me  close,  then,  with  a  thought  suggested 
by  your  plausible  claim  that  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  overwhelmingly  with  you  and 
against  me  on  the  issue  which  divides 
us : 

“  I  think  you  will  not,  on  reflection,  in¬ 
sist  that  your  view  prevails  outside  of 
the  Republican  party  or  outside  of  our 
own  country.  On  the  contrary,  you 
must  be  aware  that  it  has  absolutely  no 
champions  save  among  those  to  whose 
passions  it  appeals,  Avhose  personal  grie¬ 
vances  it  proposes  (after  a  fashion)  to 
redress.  Grant  that  our  political  adver- 
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saries,  whether  here  or  abroad,  are  par¬ 
tial  judges,  you  must  have  read  the  stir¬ 
ring  appeal  of  Victor  Hugo  to  Juarez, 
imploring  him  to  spare  the  life  of  Alaxi- 
milian,  and  must  have  discovered  there¬ 
in  the  voice  of  European  Democracy,  en¬ 
treating  us  not  to  stain  our  great  triumph 
with  one  drop  of  blood  not  inevitably 
shed  in  battle.  I  have  hoard  no  e.xpres- 
sion  of  opinion  from  a  European  Liberal 
adverse  to  this ;  I  think  you  have  heard 
none.  On  the  contrary,  our  friends 
across  the  Atlantic  are  itroiid  of  the  les¬ 
son  of  humanity  and  mercy  we  have 
taught  alike  to  insurgents  and  oppres¬ 
sors.  Aiid  while  I  concede  that  a  major¬ 
ity  of  our  party  here  are  decidedly  with 
you,  I  rejoice  in  the  faith  th.at  it  is  a 
smaller  majority  than  it  was  last  year, 
smaller  still  than  it  was  the  year  before, 
and  must  steadily  waste  away  until  it 
ceases  to  be  any  majority  at  all.  ‘  The 
murderer  has  but  his  hour ;  his  victim 
has  all  eternity,’  says  Lamartine,  con¬ 
templating  the  lawless  execution  of  the 
due  d’Enghien;  .and  seeing  how  passions 
cool  and  wrath  abates,  I  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  thousands  who 
have  cursed  will  thank  me  for  wlijit  1 
have  done  and  dared  in  resistance  to 
their  own  sanguinary  impulses.  -And, 
though  I  know  that  the  prophet’s  vision 
outruns  the  dubious,  halting,  wayward 
steps  of  the  multitude,  I  am  sure  it  does 
not  mistake  their  general  direction,  and 
that  the  grc.atest  poet  of  your  own  State 
and  vicinage  is  only  in  advance  of  the 
millions,  not  in  conflict  with  them,  when 
he  sings, 

“  Tliank  God  that  I  have  lived  to  see  tho  time, 
When  the  great  truth  begins  at  Inst  to  lind 
An  utterance  from  tho  deep  heart  of  inuukind, 
Earnest  and  clear,  that  all  revenue  ls  criue.” 


POETRY. 


THE  STREAM  THAT  HURRIES  BY. 

L 

Toe  stream  that  harries  by  you  flxtid  shore 
Returns  no  more ; 

The  wind  that  dries  at  mom  yon  dewy  lawn 
Breathes,  and  is  gone ; 

Those  wither’d  flow’rs  to  summer’s  ripening  glow 
No  more  shall  blow : 

Those  fallen  leaves  that  strew  yon  garden  bed 
For  aye  are  dead. 

n.  I 

Of  laugh,  of  jest,  of  mirth,  of  pleasure  past 
Nothing  shall  last ; 


On  shore,  on  sea,  on  hill,  on  vale,  on  plain, 
Naught  shall  remain ; 

Of  all  for  which  poor  mortals  vainly  mourn, 
Naught  shall  return ; 

Life  hath  his  hour  in  hcav’n  and  earth  beneath. 
And  so  hath  Death, 

IIL 

Not  all  the  chains  that  clank  in  eastern  dime 
Can  fetter  Time ; 

For  all  the  phials  in  the  doctor’s  store 
Youth  comes  no  more; 

No  drug  on  Age’s  wrinkled  cheek  renews 
Life’s  early  hues ; 
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Not  all  Iho  tears  by  pinns  mourners  shod 
Can  wake  the  dead. 

IV. 

For  all  Sprinfr  frivos,  and  Winter  takes  again, 

We  grieve  in  vain: 

Vainly  for  sunshine  fled,  and  joys  gone  by, 

We  heave  the  sigh : 

On,  ever  on,  with  unexhausted  breath. 

Time  hastes  to  Death : 

Even  with  each  word  we  speak,  a  moment  flies. 

Is  born,  and  dies. 

V. 

ff  thus,  through  lessor  Nature's  empire  wide 
Nothing  abide, — 

If  wind,  and  wave,  and  loaf,  and  sun,  and  flow'r. 
Have  each  their  hour, — 

He  walks  on  ice  whose  dallying  spirit  clings 
To  earthly  things ; 

And  ho  alone  is  wise  whoso  well-taught  love 
Is  fix'd  above. 

VI. 

Truths  firm  as  bright,  but  oft  to  mortal  car 
Gliilling  and  drear. 

Harsh  as  the  raven’s  croak  the  sounds  that  tell 
Of  pleasure’s  knell; 

Pray,  reader,  that  at  least  the  miustrel's  strain 
'  Not  all  be  vain; 

And  when  thou  bend'st  to  God  the  suppliant  knee, 
Remomber  me ! 

Gehald  Gkiffis. 


IN  SORROW. 

When  thou  art  sorrowful,  and  cares  around 
Crowd  fast  upon  the  steps  of  happier  days  ; 

When  thou  believ’sto’eo  brightest  things  can  lend 
The  saddest  echo  to  the  gayest  lays — 

As  men  of  old  were  fed  with  angels’  food, 
Go,. seek  thy  remedy  in  doing  good. 

When  those  to  thee  the  dearest  shall  have  died, 
And  each  fresh  day  grow  weary  to  thine  eyes ; 

When  every  hope  that  others  build  upon 
(ioraes  to  thy  senses  with  a  sad  surprise — 
Take  up  the  burden  of  another’s  grief; 

Learn  from  another’s  pain  thy  woe’s  relief. 

Mourner,  believe  that  sorrow  may  be  bribed 
With  tribute  from  the  heart,  not  sighs  nor  tears. 

Hut  nobler  sacrifice— of  helping  hands. 

Of  cheering  smiles,  of  sympathetic  ears. 

Ofl  have  the  saddest  words  the  sweeter  strain ; 
In  angels’  music  let  thy  soul  complain. 

Then  Grief  shall  stand  with  half-averted  foot 
Upon  the  threshold  of  a  brighter  day ; 

And  Hope  shall  take  her  sweetly  by  the  hand. 
And  both  kneel  down  with  Faith  to  meekly  pray. 
Lifted  from  earth.  Peace  shall  immortalize 
The  heart  that  its  own  anguish  purifies. 


SACRED. 

I  OAZB  upon  her  from  afar. 

Rut  dare  not  venture  near ; 
Her  beauty  is  so  sweet  and  pure. 
It  fills  my  heart  with  fear: 


For  what  am  I  to  dream  of  her — 

A  goddess  robed  in  white ; 

What  right  have  I  to  hope  to  stand 
Beside  a  thing  so  bright? 

She  comes  and  passes  where  I  watch  ; 

I  see  her  noble  face, 

Tlie  gentle  birth  that  shows  itself 
In  every  nameless  grace. 

But  what  am  I  to  gaze  on  her  ? 

How  false  beside  her  truth  I 
Oh,  God  1  to  beckon  back  the  years 
Of  wasted  life  and  youth  1 
A  sinner  listening  from  afar. 

Outside  a  quiet  church. 

While  music  from  within  floats  out 
Beneath  the  silent  porch ; 

So  standing  by  the  nameless  graves, 
Kstrang^  by  time  and  sin. 

He  hears  tho  grand  old  sacred  songs, 
But  dares  not  enter  in. 


LA  MUSICA  TRIONFANTE. 

BY  T.  W.  PARSONS. 

fN  the  storm,  in  tho  smoke,  in  tho  fight  I  come 
To  help  thee,  dear,  with  my  life  and  my  drum. 

My  name  is  Music;  and  when  the  bell 
Rings  for  the  dead  man,  I  rule  the  knell, 

And  whenever  the  mariner  wrecked,  through  tho 
blast 

Hears  tho  fog-bell  sound. .  .it  was  I  who  passed. 
The  poet  hath  told  you  how  I,  a  young  maid. 
Came  fresh  from  the  gods  to  the  myrtle  shade ; 
And  thence,  by  a  power  divine,  I  stole 
To  where  the  waters  of  the  Mincius  roll. 

Then  down  by  Clitumnus  and  Amo's  valo 
1  wandered,  passionate  and  pale. 

Until  I  found  mo  at  sacred  ^me. 

Where  one  of  the  Medici  pmve  me  a  homo. 

Leo — great  Leo— he  worshipped  me. 

And  the  Vatican  stairs  for  my  foot  were  free ; 
And  now  I  am  come  to  your  glorious  land, 

Give  me  good  greeting  with  open  hand. 
Remember  Beethoven — I  gave  him  his  art — 

And  Sebastian  Bach,  and  superb  Mozart: 

Join  those  in  my  worship  I  and  when  you  go 
Wherever  their  mighty  organs  blow, 

Hear  in  them  Heaven's  trumpets  to  men  below. 

—  Old  and  New,  for  March. 


A  WINTER  EVENING. 

To-day  Eve  quits  betimes  a  sullen  sea, 

A  sunset  still  more  drear ;  the  chill  sharp  wind 
Huddles  tho  sheep  their  wattled  cotes  behind. 
And  strips  the  last  leaf  from  the  brave  old  tree 
That  erstwhile  held  its  own.  On  this  wide  lea 
Falls  sudden  gloom,  which  clouds  the  shepherd’s 
mind 

With  coming  storm  ;  and  now  dense  snow-flakes 
blind 

The  day  and  smother  earth  in  cruel  glee  : 
AVhiteness  now  grows  apace.  —Nature  !  farewell  1 
Sloop  thy  long  spell-bound  slumber  I  I  will  hie 
Me  homo  with  haste,  and  by  the  hearth  will  tell 
Alrascliid’s  nightly  wanderings  to  my  boys, 

Or  pensive  start  at  Hector's  battle-cry : 

Most  prize  we  now  sweet  Fancy's  simple  joysi. 
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LOVE  THA.T  IS  LOVE.  Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height 

be  taken. 

IjET  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds  Love’s  not  Time’s  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 

Admit  impediments.  Love  is  not  love  cheeks 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds;  Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come; 

Or  bends,  with  the  remover  to  remove ;  Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hoims  and  weeks 

0  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark,  But  bears  it  out  oven  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

Tliat  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ;  If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  prov’d, 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark,  I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Tlie  grfcUtr  portion  of  the  space  which  can  bo 
devoted  to  current  literature  being  occupied  this 
mouth  by  the  new  department,  “  Foreign  Literary 
Notes,"  our  remarks  on  books  must  necessarily 
be  brief  and  cursory  in  character,  confined  to  a 
simple  suggestion  of  their  contents.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  “  Foreign  Literary  Notes  "  is  one  which 
the  Editor  has  had  in  contemplation  for  some 
time,  and.  with  those  of  Science,  Art,  and  Varie¬ 
ties,  will,  it  is  beheved,  render  the  miscellaneous 
departments  of  the  eclectic  a  complete  record  of 
the  various  intellectual  movements  which  are 
transpiring  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  It  will  be  continued  at  irregular  intervals  as 
information  of  interest  can  bo  accumulated. 

Looking  over  the  books  upon  our  table  wo 
commence  with  two  which  treat  of  the  same  gen- 
dral  topic :  Moral,  Inlellecfnal,  and  Physical  Cul¬ 
ture.  By  Prof.  F.  G.  Welch.  (New  York. 
Wood  <£■  Holbrook),  and  Health  by  Good  Living. 
By  Dr.  Hall.  (New  York.  Hurd  <fc  Houghton.) 

There  is  probably  but  one  other  subject  on 
which  so  much  has  been  written  and  so  little 
said,  that  is,  so  little  that  is  worth  the  reading,  as 
that  of  the  Laws  of  Health. 

It  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  class 
of  writers  which  is  given  over  to  the  vain  imagin¬ 
ing  that  the  way  to  impress  the  sanitary  laws, 
which  they  profess  to  have  discovered,  upon  the 
average  heads  of  families  (who  must  be  reached 
before  any  general  improvement  can  bo  hoped 
for),  it  is  only  necessary  to  revive  the  feverish, 
hortatory  style  which  has  long  been  relegated  to 
the  popular  pulpit  and  political  hustings  ;  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  “w'ise  saws  and  modern  instances,”  in¬ 
terspersed  here  and  there  with  choice  Scriptural 
toxts ;  and  to  indulge  at  every  opportunity  in  the 
wildest  verbal  gymnastics.  It  would  seem  to  be 
enough  to  point  out  to  these  writers  the  fact  that 
the  average  paterfamilias  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  a  cold,  practical,  unimpassioned  man,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  feeling  enthusiasm  himself,  and  equally  in¬ 
capable  of  understanding  it  in  others, — a  man 
who  will  simply  laugh  at  a  considerable  portion 
of  Professor  Welch’s  book,  or  be  repelled  by  it, 
unless  he  has  acquired  the  knack  of  detecting 
such  pages  and  turning  them  over  unread.  But 
this  fact  has  been  pointed  out  before  without 
commending  itself  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
take  up  the  pen  in  behalf  of  muscular  humanity, 
and  with  every  new  volume  criticism  has  to  be¬ 
gin  ab  initio. 

Another  objection  which  might  bo  made  to 
hese  expounders  of  the  Laws  of  Health  is  that 
t  Itey  almost  never  base  their  suggestions  upon 
existing  facts.  Even  if  their  theories  had  the 
force  of  natural  laws,  if  living  in  accordance  with 


them  would  require  a  complete  revolution  in  our 
methods  of  doing  business  and  in  social  life,  sure¬ 
ly  they  might  be  convinced  that  a  more  feasible 
task  cduld  be  undertaken.  Such,  for  inrtance,  as, 
accepting  the  fact  that  business  men  in  our  largo 
cities  eat  their  principal  meal  at  six  o'clock  p  M., 
from  a  kind  of  necessity,  they  should  point  cut 
how  this  meal,  and  breakfast,  and  the  mid-day 
lunch,  can  best  bo  regulated  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nutrition  and  digestion.  This  in  fact 
Dr.  Hull  does, — Dr,  Hall  is  ouo  of  the  ablest, 
most  practical,  and  suggestive  vyriters  upon  the 
Bubje^  that  we  have,  and  no  one  can  read  his 
book  without  profit, — but  wo  are  speaking  in 
general  terms  of  the  large  majority  of  writers  ou 
sanitary  laws,  who  vex  us  with  a  sanitary  Utopia 
by  us  utterly  unattainable,  and  with  vehement 
denunciations  of  habits  into  which  wo  are  drag¬ 
ged  by  circumstances  which  we  cannot  escape. 

Still,  however  much  tlio  cliafl',  there  is  usually 
some  wheat  to  be  found,  and  both  the  volumes 
before  us  contain  many  very  valuable  suggestions. 
The  authors,  it  is  true,  do  not  always  agree  even 
011  the  cardinal  rules  of  their  science.  Prof.  'Welch 
says  that  tuio  meals  a  day  are  most  conducive  to 
health,  while  Dr.  Hall  holds  that  the  habit  of  eat¬ 
ing  three  meals  a  day  is  in  accordance  not  only 
with  custom  but  with  instinct,  and  that  the  digestive 
apparatus  ought  never  to  be  unsupplied  with  fresh 
food  for  more  than  seven  hours  at  a  time, — but 
in  this  case  the  reader  can  (and  doubtless  will) 
consult  his  stomach  and  take  his  choice;  and  there 
is  general  agreement  in  essentials.  Prof.  Welch 
is  teacher  of  gymnastics  in  Yale  College,  and  the 
first  half  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  for¬ 
mal  exercises  for  the  gymnasium.  Dr.  Hall’s  book 
treats  almost  exclusively  of  food,  and  is  decidedly 
the  best  work  on  the  subject  that  has  fallen  under 
our  notice. 

The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Milford.  By  A.  G.  K. 
L’Estrasge.  2  vols.  New  York :  Harper  dc 
Brothers. 

Reasoning  d  pmrt,  a  life  of  that  most  charming 
writer.  Miss  Mittord,  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  her  own  letters,  might  have  been  pronounced 
an  interesting  contribution  to  biographical  litera¬ 
ture,  and  such  proves  to  bo  the  case.  Tliese  vcl- 
unies,  compiled  witli  taste  and  skill  by  her  cousin, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  L’Kstrange,  will  form  a  more  lasting 
monument  to  Miss  Milford’s  fame  than  “Our 
Village,”  or  “Atherton,”  or  her  dramas,  or  any 
other  of  her  more  formal  literary  productions.  1  he 
letters  extend  over  the  long  period  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century  to  1855,  and  contain  references 
to  and  comments  on  nearly  every  author,  literary 
production,  and  political  event  of  that  most  pro- 
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liftc  period.  They  do  not  seem  to  indicate  the 
poases-sion  by  Miss  Milford  of  sound  critical  judg¬ 
ment  or  any  very  marked  originality,  but  they 
bring  us  in  contact  with  a  charming,  noble,  refined, 
and  rarely  cultured  woman. 

Tht  Aruks  and  the  Amazon.  By  James  Ortox, 
M.  A.  New  York  :  Harper  <fc  Bridhera. 

Professor  Ortox  formed  one  of  a  scientific  ex¬ 
pedition,  which,  starting  from  New  York  in  July, 
I8GT,  crossed  the  continent  of  South  America  from 
Guayaquil  on  the  Pacific  to  Para  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Stopping  at  Quito,  “  nearest  to  the  equator 
of  any  capital  in  the  world,"  they  crossed  the 
'•  Western  Cortfillera  (Andes),  and  through  the 
forest  on  foot  to  Napo ;  dowu  the  Rio  Nupo  by 
canoe  to  Pebas,  on  the  Maranon  (Amazon);  and 
thence  by  steamer  to  Para."  Much  interesting 
information  is  given  concerning  Quito  and  the 
customs  of  the  people ;  the  vast  volcanic  system  of 
the  Ande.s,  comprising  Chimborazo  and  Picliincha, 
receives  appropriate  description ;  and  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon,  “  in  whose  vast  area  the  United 
States  might  be  packed  without  touching  its  boun* 
daries,"  is  glanced  at  in  a  few  casual  chapters ; 
but  surely  the  hook  as  a  whole  is  a  very  inade¬ 
quate  and  unsatisfactory  result  of  an  expedition 
which  seems  to  have  been  so  entirely  successful 
as  that  .of  Prof.  Orton.  The  execution  of  the 
whole  in  its  purely  literary  features  is  exceedingly 
unskilful,  and  much  of  this  seems  to  be  fairly 
attributable  to  haste  and  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and, 
what  is  nut  always  the  case,  materially  supplement 
the  text. 

Mrs.  Jerningham's  Journal.  New  York  :  Scrib¬ 
ner  <k  Va. 

This  is  a  novelette  in  verse,  which  has  been 
recently  published  in  London,  by  an  author  wiio 
chooses  to  be  anonymous,  but  who,  if  we  mistake 
not,  will  not  bo  long  permitted  to  remain  in  ob¬ 
scurity.  The  Journal  is  that  of  a  young,  light¬ 
hearted  and  light-headed  girl  who  has- entered 
upon  matrimony  with  as  little  knowledge  of  the 
responsibilities  of  life  as — well,  as  young  girls 
usually  have ;  who  married  because  her  father 
gave  her  a  husband,  and  who  gets  into  just  such 
difficulties  with  her  passionately  devoted  husband 
as  might  have  been  predicted  from  the  first.  The 
plan  in  itself  is  so  refreshingly  novel  as  almost  to 
claim  the  merit  of  originality,  and  the  execution 
shows  true  poetic  insight  and  no  mean  skill  and 
resource  in  the  art  of  versification.  Mrs.  Jerning- 
hain  is  the  freshest,,  most  joyous,  brilliant,  and  alto¬ 
gether  charming  character  that  wo  have  met  in 
fiction  for  many  a  da}’,  and  we  know  of  nothing 
more  enlivening  than  a  perusal  of  her  Journal, 
unless  it  be  contact  with  innocent  light-hearted 
girlhood  itself.  If  this  is  a  first  effort,  we  predict 
that  the  world  will  hear  more  of  tlie  author. 

The  Oral  Method  with  French.  By  Prof.  Jean 
Gustave  Keeteuj.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 

This  is  a  practical  text-book  by  a  practical  and 
experienced  teacher.  It  is  based  on  the  common- 
sense  principle  that  the  pro)ier  method  of  learning 
any  language  is  that  by  which  children  learn  their 
mother  tongue,  viz.,  by  associating  names  with 
things  and  by  exclusive  use  in  conversation.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Prof.  Keetels  places  English  as  far  into 


the  background  as  possible,  and  accustoms  the 
student  to  French  in  both  questions  and  answers 
from  the  first,  differing  here  from  Ollendorff’s 
method,  in  which  translation  from  English  into 
French,  and  vice  versd,  is  the  leading  feature.  The 
“  Oral  Method  ’’  is  also  simpler  and  burdened  witli 
fewer  grammatical  details  than  that  of  Ollendorff, 
which  especially  adapts  it  to  the  younger  scholars. 
There  are  some  principles  and  rules  of  grammar, 
however,  which  must  be  learned  some  time,  and 
which  it  seems  to  us  had  best  be  learned  as  early 
as  possible.  This  appears  to  be  Ollendorff’s  idea, 
and  while  Keetel's  '•  Oral  Method  "  is  easier  and 
better  adapted  to  children,  we  would  on  the  whole 
prefer  Ollendorff  for  adults  and  scholars  who  aro 
somewhat  advanced.  There  is  but  little  room, 
however,  for  disparaging  comparison  on  behalf  of 
either.  A  good  teaclier  will  find  all  he  requires  in 
either. 
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The  Queen  of  Prussia  has  a  religious  novel  in 
press. 

Dumas  is  writing  a  play  on  the  Trauppman 
murders. 

De  Lesseps  is  writing  his  own  account  of  the 
Suez  CanaL 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  written  a  book 
on  Job. 

Tauchnitz  sold  seven  thousand  copies  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  last  poem. 

A  native  of  South  Africa  has  translated  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  into  Caffre. 

A  collection  of  over  1,100  Chinese  books  has 
been  given  to  the  British  Museum. 

I>or6'8  Sketches  in  London  are  to  appear  serially, 
in  forty  parts,  beginning  in  the  spring. 
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The  Due  d'Aumalo  has  authorized  the  trauala- 
tioD  of  the  History  of  the  House  of  Cond6. 

The  circulation  of  the  London  TVwim  is  only 
half  what  it  was  three  years  a(^o. 

The  walls  of  Rome  are  pasted  over  with  pla¬ 
cards  of  ecclesiastical  books  lately  published. 

There  are  announced  to  be  200  books  iu  exis¬ 
tence  upou  the  philosophy  of  August  Comte. 

A  translation  of  the  Talmud  by  M.  Schwab  is 
about  to  issue  from  the  Imperial  press  at  Paris. 

A  new  work  on  the  Life  of  Christ  is  announced 
from  the  pen  of  Bisliop  Doupanloup,  of  Orleans. 

J.  E.  Schmidt,  of  Vienna,  has  completed  his 
atlas  of  the  moon.  He  lias  been  at  it  nearly  thirty 
years. 

August  Barbren,  who  WTOte  the  famous  “  Curse 
of  Napoleon  First,''  has  been  elected  to  the  French 
Academy. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  the  late 
Baron  Bunsen's  Ood  in  History  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Rye  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
the  late  Mr.  T.  Watts,  as  Keeper  of  the  Printed 
Books,  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Mytliology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  by  the 
Rev.  George  W.  Cox,  will  be  published  in  Loudon, 
iu  the  spring. 

A  new  edition  of  Tennyson,  now  in  press  in 
London,  will  contain  a  portrait  of  Arthur  Hallam 
— the  first  ever  published. 

No  less  than  four  biographies  of  Humboldt  have 
appeared  since  the  recent  celebration  of  the  cen¬ 
tennial  birthday  of  the  great  naturalist. 

Fraser's  Magazine  begins  a  new  series  with  the 
January  number,  and  bears  upon  its  cover  the 
name  of  James  Anthony  Froude  as  editor. 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  reviving  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  issuing  a  Gazette  of  its  own,  to  its  own 
members,  and  tor  its  own  purpioscs. 

Garibaldi’s  work,  “  The  Rule  of  the  Monk,”  is 
now  nearly  ready.  It  is  to  appear  in  Italian,  Span¬ 
ish,  Hungarian,  and  Dutch,  as  well  as  in  English. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  which  is  generally 
considered  the  best  European  magazine,  lias  a 
circulation  of  twenty-one  thousand  copies. 

Bayard  Taylor’s  latest  works  have  not  been 
translated  into  German,  the  previous  translations 
of  his  books  not  having  paid  expenses. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  society  in  London 
for  the  promotion  of  Hebrew  literature.  Its  de¬ 
sign  is  to  publish  Hebrew  texts  and  translations. 

“Light  ”  is  the  title  of  the  new  paper  which  is 
about  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
the  late  editor  of  the  Athenteum. 

The  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette "  now  appears  in  a 
much  enlarged  form  as  a  moniiiig  as  well  as  an 
evening  paper,  at  its  old  price  of  twopence. 

The  leader  of  the  Red  River  insurgents,  Louis 
Rielle,  is  a  lad  of  some  literary  talent,  who  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  Canadian  papers  while  at  school  at 
Montreal. 


Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  Humboldt 
literature  is  a  collection  of  letters  entitled  In  the 
Ural  and  the  Altai,  written  by  Humboldt  to  Count 
Cancrin. 

The  whole  amount  received  by  Mis*  Austen  for 
her  novels  was  £700;  just  one- tenth  ol  the  sum 
paid  for  one  intrk  (Ilomola)  to  another  authoress, 
“  George  Eliot.” 

The  acta  of  the  Glcumenical  Council  are  to  be 
commemorated  in  a  history,  which  is  to  be  publish¬ 
ed  in  six  maguiliceul  folio  volumes,  in  a  most  luxu¬ 
rious  style.  ^ 

The  extent  of  musical  culture  in  Germany  may 
be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  two  new  cncyclopo- 
dias,  devoted  specially  to  music,  are  now  in  the 
course  of  publication  there. 

A  book  has  been  published  in  England  entitled 
Kxperiences  in  Spiritualism  with  Mr.  D.  IK  Home, 
by  Viscount  Adair,  with  introductory  remarks  by 
the  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

Mr.  George  llodder,  a  well-known  contributor 
to  the  London  prcs.s,  is  about  to  publish  his  remi¬ 
niscences,  with  a  “  full,  true,  and  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  Punch." 

Public  Opinion  says  that  a  frsgment  pf  about 
eight  hundred  lines  of  an  early  Histori/  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  in  alliterative  verse,  has  been  found  in  the 
Vernon  MS.  in  the  Bodleian. 

The  earliest  book  extant  which  contains  the 
name  of  the  publisher  and  printer,  and  the  date 
(1457),  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Latin  Psalter, 
published  by  Faust  and  Schoeffer,  Meutz. 

The  BiTon  scandal  has  given  rise  to  innumera¬ 
ble  articles  in  the  literary  journals  of  Germany. 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  bitterly  denounced  by  the  German 
critics,  as  guilty  of.  “  the  greatest  literary  crime  of 
the  century.” 

Carl  Vogt,  who  is  the  leader  of  those  who  give 
man  the  extremest  antiquity,  is  giving  a  course  of 
six  lectures,  before  a  Roman  Catholic  College  in 
Vienna,  on  the  “Primitive  Condition  of  Man,’’ 
which  will  be  published  in  a  volume. 

Tlio  new  edition  of  Shelley’s  works,  on  which 
Mr,  W.  M.  Ros.setti  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  past,  will  be  published  this  month  by  Messrs. 
Moxon.  The  volume  will  contain  two  short  po¬ 
ems  of  his  maturc-st  time,  hitherto  uilpublished. 

All  of  John  Stuart  Mill’s  writings  have  been 
translated  and  published  in  Russia,except  his  essays 
On  lAheriy  and  On  Utilitarianism,  and  wo  learn 
that  governmental  permission  has  at  last  been 
granted  fur  the  publication  of  these. 

A  third  volume  of  Max  Muller’s  “  Chips  from  a 
German  W orkshop  ”  is  in  the  press.  It  is  of  a  light¬ 
er  character  than  the  preceding  volumes,  and  com¬ 
prises  papers  on  the  ancient  and  modern  literature 
of  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

Speaking  of  The  Holy  Grail,  the  London  Exam¬ 
iner' says:  “  Mr.  Tennyson  is  distinctively  the  poet 
of  sadness;  and  his  present  poem  is  the  very 
saddest  thing  he  has  ever  written.  The  Holy 
Grad  might  have  been  called  the  History  of  an 
Entliusiasm  by  a  sympaihetio  unbeliever.” 
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1870.] 

Berthold  Auerbach  has  a  new  norel  in  manu* 
acript,  for  the  (general  copjiif^ht  of  which  it  is  said 
he  asks  f45,00i).  Auerbaci)  has  been  invited  to 
visit  the  United  States  to  give,  like  Dickens,  a  series 
of  readings  from  his  own  works. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  “  Paradise  Lost,”  now 
considered  a  gem  of  the  purest  water.  Waller  wrote 
concerning  it:  “Tiie  old  blind  schoolmaster,  John 
Milton,  hath  published  a  tedious  poem  on  tlio  fall 
of  man ;  if  its  length  be  not  considered  a  merit,  it 
has  no  other.” 

The  “Athen®um"  appears,  since  January  lat, 
in  larger  type  aiyl  in  larger  form — that  in  which  it 
originally  appeared  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
The  size,  however,  of  the  journal  in  1870,  at  the 
price  of  three  f>ence,  is  exactly  double  its  size  in 
1829,  at  the  price  of  eight  pence. 

The  late  Paris  election  added  one  piin  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  wit.  “  Pour  qui  votcz-vbiis  ?  ”  asked 
one  elector  of  another.  ”  Pour  Raspail,”  was  the 
reply.  Now  llaspail  has  made  a  fortune  by  sell¬ 
ing  a  preparation  of  camphor  as  a  panacea.  So 
the  second  elector  rejoined,  ‘‘Pour  Raspail? 
Qu'en  ferez-vous?”  {Camphrez-wuf  f) 

We  see  from  the  Gl'>be  that  the  municipality  of 
Vei'ona  is  about  to  purchase  the  Sirmioof  Catullus, 
and  that  Signora  Louisa  Grace  Bartoliui's  posthu¬ 
mous  Italian  translation  of  Macaulay’s  Lays  has  ap¬ 
peared.  The  Italian  is  said  to  bo  pure,  but  the 
metre — a  kind  of  blank  verse — makes  the  transla¬ 
tion  read  tamely. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  received  from 
Capt.  Miles,  As.sistant-Resident  at  Aden,  a  trans¬ 
cript  of  some  llimyaritic  inscriptions  Ibund  near 
Sanaa,  together  with  two  bronze  tablets,  and  an 
Arabic  M.S.  on  llimyaritic  history.  The  MS.  also 
coutains  an  alphabet,  but  many  of  the  letters  are 
hardly  recognizable. 

Hebrew  Literature. — It  is  proposed  to  form  a 
Society  for  publishing  in  a  popular  form  the  most 
important  monuments  of  Jewish  intellect,  in  the 
post-Biblical  phases  of  its  development.  These 
will  be  translated,  sometimes  with  the  original 
texts;  public  lectures  will  also  be  organized,  and 
periodical  meetings. 

It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  years,  upward  of  five  hundred  thousand 
volumes  ami  pamphlets  of  anti-Bonapartistic 
writings,  such  as  Rogeard’s  books,  etc,  have  been 
clandestinely  circulated  iu  France.  Three  or  four 
hundred  pcdlers,  iu  all  parts  of  the  country,  do 
a  very  profitable  business  in  this  kind  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Miihlbach  still  continues  to  evolve 
historical  novels  from  the  depths  of  lier  inner  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  has  just  published  a  new  one  in 
Loipsic.  This  lime  it  is  The  Emperor  Joseph  and 
hi*  Lamhknecht,  and  his  unfortunate  Majesty,  after 
figuring  in  the  author’s  peculiar  history  on  one  or 
two  other  occa.sions,  is  “drawn  out  thin  ”  in  four 
more  volumes. 

An  unprinted  alliterative  Anglo-Saxon  poem, 
called  “  Passiones  Machabeorum,”  is  to  bo  edited 
for  tbo  Early  English  Text  Society,  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skoet,  M.  A.,  from  five  manuscripts,  two 
Cottons  in  the  British  Museum,  Julius  E  1  and  D 


17 ;  two  Corpus  ones  at  Cambridge,  Nos.  198  and 
30^  and  one  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library, 
li.  1,  83. 

The  young  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  spent 
Uiree  years  of  authorship  upon  a  great  scientific 
work  on  the  Antilles,  which  has  been  sent,  magni¬ 
ficently  printed,  to  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  work 
will  not  appear  in  the  book-stores,  as  the  price  of  a 
single  copy,  with  the  maps,  is  ,$250.  Fortunately, 
he  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  sale  of  his 
works  fur  a  livelihood. 

A  letter  from  Goethe  was  found  the  other  day 
in  the  firm  of  the  publisher  Vieweg,  in  Braun¬ 
schweig.  It  runs  as  follows : — “  I  send  you  a 
manuscript  in  a  scaled  cover.  If  Ilerr  Vieweg  will 
not  pay  200  Friedriks  d’or  for  it  he  will  have  the 
goodness  to  return  the  package  without  un.seal- 
ing  it.”  The  enclosure  turned  out  to  be  no  loss  a 
work  than  the  poem  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

It  is  nimored  that  a  new  weekly  papor  is  in 
contemplation,  of  which  an  advocate  of  giving 
Parliamentary  sufifrago  to  women  is  to  be  the 
editor.  W  omen  arc  to  bo  employed  as  composi¬ 
tors,  and  aro  to  use  the  American  type-setting 
machine,  by  which  it  is  estimated  tiiat  the  work 
will  be  done  at  about  one-third  present  prices.  In 
view  of  this  new  enterprise,  a  number  of  young 
women  have  been  in  training  for  some  time. 

Sjed  Ahmed,  a  learned  Mohammedan  scholar, 
will  shortly  publish  a  new  life  of  Mohammed.  The 
author  has  perused  the  various  biographies  which 
have  been  written  by  Christian  authors,  but  finds 
that  none  of  them  have  distinguished  the  apocry¬ 
phal  tr^itions  from  the  genuine  and  accepted 
ones.  This  is  probably  the  quarter  from  which 
we  may  look  for  an  authentic  and  satisfactory  life 
of  the  great  Prophet. 

There  is,  or  ought  to  bo,  somewhere  a  book 
which  is  almost  as  well  worth  inquiring  after  as 
the  Charlemagne  .Bible.  The  mother  of  Lord 
Byron  collected  ali  the  criticisms  on  her  son’s 
*•  Hours  of  Idleness.”  She  had  the  whole  bound 
and  interleaved.  On  the  blank  leaves  so  inserted 
sho  wrote  her  own  comments  on  the  poet,  the 
poem,  and  the  reviewers.  These  are  said  to  have 
boon  written  with  wit  and  ability.  Docs  any  one 
know  of  the  w’hereabouts  of  this  volume? 

A  uniform  edition  of  the  early  Scotch  historians 
is  announced.  The  “  Scoticronicon  ”  of  John  For- 
duti  is  to  be  the  first  of  the  set,  and  will  be  edited 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene,  from  the  Wolfenbiittel  MS. 
The  continuations  of  Fordun  by  various  writers 
will  be  given,  including  one  hitherto  unpublished, 
which  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Bishop  Elphinstone. 
Mr.  D.  Laing  will  edit  Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  and 
John  Major  and  Hector  Boethius  are  also  promised. 
English  translations  and  notes  will  accompany  the 
texts. 

Dr.  Blochmann,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  writes : — “  Among  the  Delhi, 
Arabic,  and  Persian  manuscripts,  the  cataloguing 
of  which  has  been  intrusted  to  me  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  India,  I  have  discovered  two  autographs 
of  a  gigantic  Thesaurus  of  the  Persian  language, 
compued  at  Delhi,  by  a  Hindu  of  the  name  of 
Jairam  Das,  son  of  L^h  Mangal  Sen.  The  work 
ia  entitled  Mi/tdhal  Khazdin,  and  was  oomposed 
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during  A.  D.  1240  to  1240.  Unfortunately  it  only 
goes  up  to  the  end  of  the  letter  Sin.  The  first 
two  letters,  Alif,  Be,  alotpe  extend  over  732  leaves 
quarto,  closely  Written. 

A  revival  of  the  classics  seems  to  bo  in  progress 
in  England,  and  many  of  the  ancient  authors  are 
lieing  revised  and  adapted  to  popular  use.  Tlie 
Messrs.  Blackwood  will  iasue  a  series,  commencing 
with  the  Iliad,  which  is  just  out  It  is  eclectic, 
containing  the  most  important  portions  of  the  poem 
from  the  text  of  various  transldlors,  with  a  prose 
condensation  of  the  heraldry  and  other  tedious 
matter.  The  Saturday  /fcvieu;  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  volume,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  some 
American  publisher  may  find  it  to  his  advantage 
to  reissue  it. 

Ludwig  Hunter,  the  special  artist  sent  by  the 
Gartenlaube  and  the  lllustrirte  Zeitung  of  Leipsic 
to  the  scene  of  the  Dalmatian  insurrection,  had 
the  misfortune  of  being  made  prisoner  by  the 
Boccheso  on  November  28,  and  after  having 
robbed  him  of  his  money  and  other  valuables 
they  cut  off  his  ears  and  set  him  at  libery.  Tlio 
artist  put  his  ears  in  his  pocket,  and  it  is  said  has 
repaired  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  demand  dama¬ 
ges,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  ears  of  Hanter  may 
crop  up  into  history  as  prominently  as  the  famous 
“  ears  of  Jenkins.” 

General  Biographical  Index. — Mr.  T.  Satchell, 
an  English  author,  has  in  hand  a  most  import.ant 
cyclopaedic  work,  namely,  a  Biographical  Index, 
designed  to  furnish  a  guide  to  the  contents  of  the 
principal  biographical  dictionaries  in  English, 
French,  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  Ac. :  to 
the  biographical  matter  contained  in  special  col¬ 
lections  of  biography,  in  miscellaneous  works,  and 
in  periodicals;  and  to  all  the  separate  lives  with 
which  he  has  been  able  to  meet  Mr.  Satchell 
has  been  above  ten  years  engaged  on  this  work, 
which  w'ill  contain  upwards  of  100,000  names. 

Chinese  will  soon  become  one  of  the  languages 
with  which  scholars  are  expected  to  be  familiar. 
Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co.  announce  a  Pali-English 
Dictionary,  by  R.  C.  Childers;  a  Chiuese-Knglish 
Dictionary,  arranged  according  to  the  Radicals,  by 
W.  Lobscheid ;  a  Handbook  for  the  student  ofChi- 
nese  Buddhism,  by  E  J.  Eitcl ;  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  Rig-Veda,  without  Sayana’s  commentary. 
The  first-mentioned  work  will  be  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance,  as  opening  the  study  of  the  Pali  language 
and  literature  to  many  who  have  been  hitherto  de¬ 
terred  by  the  want  of  a  dictionary. 

Tlie  total  number  of  new  books  and  new  edi¬ 
tions  issued  in  Great  Britain  during  the  year 
1869,  according  to  the  Loudon  Publisfters'  Circu¬ 
lar,  was  4,569.  This  represents  the  growth  of 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum  by  act  of 
Parliament,  exclusive  of  purchases  and  bequests, 
each  publisher  being  required  to  deposit  a  copy 
of  every  new  book  and  new  edition  issued  from 
his  house  in  that  library  before  copyright  will  be 
awarded  him.  Of  the  4,569,  theology  claims  more 
than  1,000,  while  461  arc  novels.  For  the  rest 
there  are  600  works  for  children,  288  books  of 
travel,  292  biographies  or  histories,  1 60  medical 
treatises,  142  law  books,  and  274  works  under 
the  class  of  poetry  and  drama. 


The  Athenaeum,  speaking  of  a  now  edition  of 
Poe’s  works,  says : — “  Edgar  Poe  affected  to  have 
a  thorough  contempt  for  the  ‘  paltry  commenda¬ 
tions  '  of  writers,  and  for  the  ‘  paltry  compensa¬ 
tions  ’  to  bo  had  from  the  public.  Of  his  own 
collection  of  poems,  ho  protested  that  there  was 
nothing  of  much  value  in  them  to  readers  or  that 
was  creditable  to  himself  He  revised  them, 
however,  carefully,  and  sent  them  forth  for  the 
comi^cnsatioD  and  the  comtficudations  he  afft-cted 
to  despise!  A  new  edition,  a  small  qunrio,  printe<l 
and  illu.stratcd  with  great  taste,  has  1xk?u  issued 
by  Hislop  A  Co.,  of  Edinburgh.  They  who  read  the 
well-writteu  memoir  as  well  ns  the  poems  will 
not  bo  slow  to  affirm,  that  if  Poo  was  a  more 
heartless  vagabond  than  Savage,  ho  was  a  much 
better  poet.” 

Fhencii  Jol'KXalisu.— The  French  paper,  the 
Gaulois,  which  is  doing  all  it  can  to  rival  atid  sup¬ 
plant  the  Figaro,  offers  two  bottles  of  champagne 
to  every  one  who  will  subscribe  to  it  for  the  next 
six  months.  The  Figaro,  to  trump  the  Uauloin' 
premium  of  a  case  of  champagne,  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  an  armorer  to  supply  all  its  sub¬ 
scribers  with  a  waistcoat-pocket  six-barrelled  re¬ 
volver  at  hnlf-prict — namely,  15  francs — so  that  all 
readers  of  the  Figaro,  when  travelling  by  railway, 
may  escape  the  fate  of  Dr.  Constantino  James. 
But  the  possession  of  a  pistol  may  bring  some  of 
the  sub.scribers  to  the  galleys,  and  thus  subscribers 
be  lost.  The  Figaro  pathetically  says  it  will  feel 
richly  rewarded  if  its  idea  should  save  only  one  life 
from  a  railway  assassin. 

Geouge  CitriKsuANK. — Several  weeks  ago  the. 
Athenawn  announced  the  approaching  pub’icatiou 
of  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Mr.  tleorge 
Cruikshank.  This  book  will  be  issued  by  Messrs 
Bell  A  Daldy.  Few  persons  are  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  abundance  of  the  artist’s  gen iu.«,  which, 
second  only  to  his  works,  it  eflVciually  exhibits. 
General  readers  will  therelore  thank  us  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  of  its  contents.  Mr.  G.  W.  Reid, 
the  compiler,  has  included  in  it  descriptions  of 
4,618  works,  comprising  2,657  etching.s,  1,69.3 
woodcuts,  72  glyptographs,  60  lithogrH|ihs,  and 
lists  of  nearly  400  books,  tracts,  chap-books,  Ac., 
and  of  the  various  editions  of  the  same,  which  the 
designer  has  illustrated.  Mr.  Reid  has  added  to  the 
above  a  li-t  of  1 30  works  which  have  iKen  executed 
after  the  designs  of  his  subject. 

The  Heine  MAXuscutPTs. — The  publishing  firm 
of  Hoffmann  &  Campe  have  just  bought  from  the 
widow  of  Uie  poet  all  the  Mi^.  in  her  possession, 
and  committed  the  editing  of  them  to  Herr  Strodt- 
mann,  the  biographer  of  Heine.  On  the  poet’s 
death  the  family  deelined  the  publication  of  the 
MSS.  in  their  hands ;  the  widow  then  offered  a  se¬ 
lection,  made  arbitrarily  and  badly  copied,  for  the 
enormous  price  of  30,000  francs.  The  Memoirs 
were  in  the  liands  of  Gustav  Heine,  of  Vienna,  the 
poet's  brother,  who  peremptorily  declined  to  give 
them  to  the  world ;  and  a  story  went  the  round  of 
the  German  papers  some  years  ago,  that  Prince 
Richard  Mettemich  had  negotiated  the  sale  of 
them  to  the  Austrian  Government,  and  that  they 
were  probably  forever  lost  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Imperial  Royal  Library’. 

The  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  the  Sul¬ 
tan  was  attended  with  a  characteristic  act  of  cour- 
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tcsy  on  tlie  part  of  the  latter.  It  ia  well  known 
that  the  library  of  Matthew  Corvinus,  Kingofllun- 
gary,  was  captured  during  the  old  wars  and  traus* 
ferrcd  to  the  Seraglio.  This  has  been  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  Europeans,  as  being  supposed  to  com¬ 
prise  many  classic  treatises.  This,  however,  isnot, 
we  believe,  the  case,  but  t!ie  books  are  ch  icily  ec¬ 
clesiastical.  The  Sultan  presented  to  the  Emperor 
four  of  the  handsomest  of  these  books,  bearing  the 
arms  of  their  former  owners.  They  are,  states  the 
levant  //erafd,  a  folio  of  St.  Augustine,  De.CivItato 
Dei;  twelve  comedies  of  Plautus;  a  treatise  on 
Rhetoric,  by  George,  of  Trebizond;  and  a  portion 
of  a  I.,utin  translation  of  the  History  of  Polybius. 
The  Emperor  has  achieved  popularity  in  Hungary 
by  placing  these  volumes  in  the  National  Library 
at  Pesth. 

A  volume  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  Sermons 
has  been  translated  into  Gorman  by  Licentiate 
Tollin,  of  Berlin,  and  published,  with  a  preface  by 
Dr.  IJeco,  the  celebrated  Theologian,  by  Muller,  of 
Berlin.  Dr.  Lisco  had  previously  translated 
Beecher’s  Life  Thoughts  and  lioyal  Truths,  and 
was  prevented  from  translating  the  Sermons,  by 
the  theological  conflicts  of  the  past  year  in  Prus¬ 
sia.  Dr.  Lisco  says ;  “  I  hoped  that  the  depth 
and  vitality,  that  the  height  of  ihe  poetical  gifts 
and  the  moral  earnestness  with  which  Beecher 
announces  evangelical  truth,  would  win  him 
friends  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  America,  and 
would  promote  that  true  piety  which  among  us 
strives  for  a  new  formation  of  the  church.  Tlio 
reception  of  his  writings  by  the  German  public, 
and  numerous  personal  letters,  give  me  the  as¬ 
surance  that  this  hope  was  no  vain  one.” 

The  Armenman  Giant. — Mr.  Freshfield,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  work  which  has  met  with  great  favor  at  the 
hands  of  English  critics,  ha.s  the  following  graphic 
description  of  Mount  Ararat. 

“  Ararat  is  a  huge,  gracefully-sloped  ma8.s,  ris¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  16,916  feet,  from  a  ba.se  of  about 
3,000  feet.  It  stands  perfectly  isolated  from  all 
the  other  ranges,  with  the  still  more  perfect  cone 
of  little  Ararat  (12,840  feet)  at  its  side.  Seen  thus 
«arly  in  the  season,  with  at  least  9,000  feet  of  snow 
on  its  slopes,  from  the  distance  and  height  well 
calculated  to  permit  the  eye  to  take  in  its  true  pro¬ 
portions,  we  agreed  that  no  single  mountain  wo 
knew  presented  such  a  magnificent  and  impressive 
appearance  as  the  Armenian  giant.  I  can  only 
compare  it  to  the  popular  idea  of  Atlas — a  huge 
head  and  shoulders  supporting  the  sk}'.  One  is 
ready  immediately  to  admit  that  the  Ark  must 
have  grounded  there,  if  it  grounded  anywhere  in 
these  parts.” 

Tue  New  CinNE.sE  Collection  at  the  British 
Museum. — A  large  collection  of  valuable  Chinese 
works,  consisting  of  upwards  of  1,1  OO  volumes,  has 
recently  been  added  to  the  British  Mu.seum.  They 
were  originally  selected  with  a  view  to  their  bearing 
on  the  translation  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  now  in 
course  of  preparation  by  Dr.  Legge,  and  the  object 
for  which  they  were  imported  having  been  accom¬ 
plished,  they  were  offered  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Mu.seum.  The  value  of  these  works  to  the  student 
of  Chinese  can  hardly  bo  over-estimated.  For  in 
the  classics  alone  are  to  be  found  the  models  of 
style  and  the  germs  of  philosophical  and  political 
ideas,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  the  structure 
of  the  Inter  literature  of  China  cannot  but  be  unin¬ 


telligible,  and  its  references  obscure.  For  more 
than  1800  years  these  Classics  have  received  th6 
most  minute  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the  best  na¬ 
tive  scholars,  and  some  valuable  commentaries  oa 
many  of  the  more  obscure  and  highly-prized  of  the 
varied  books  are  contained  in  the  collection  refer¬ 
red  to. 

M.  Sainte-Beuve’b  Library. — M.  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  library  is  soon  to  be  sold;  it  num¬ 
bers  nearly  30.000  volumes  and  pos.se8ses  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  was  a  la¬ 
borious  student  and  an  elaborate  annotator;  the 
margins  of  his  books  are  filled  with  notes  written 
in  a  beautiful  hand,  but  which  almost  requires  the 
use  of  a  magnifying  glass  to  read  it.  In  his  early 
days  M.  Sainte-Beuve  was  not  a  severe  critic,  but 
he  went  against  the  stream.  Being  rather  sneer- 
ingly  buffeted,  he  soon  learned  to  say  sharp  things, 
and  his  criticisms  became  trenchant,  so  that  there 
is  much  curiosity,  which  will  not  be  disappointed, 
respecting  his  opinions  of  his  contemporaries.  But 
these  posthumous  criticisms  are  not  the  only  at¬ 
tractions  which  the  library  possesses ;  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve's  religious  opinions  are  well  known,  but 
some  of  his  comments  and  annotations  will  prove 
a  little  startling.  Moreover,  the  collection  contains 
a  certain  number  of  volumes  which  passed  through 
other  hands  before  they  reached  M.  ^inte-Beuve's, 
and  retain  marks  of  their  former  masters.  Amongst 
the  latter  is  Chateaubriand,  whose  annotations  ap¬ 
pear  hero  and  there,  and  the  tone  of  some  of  them 
will  probably  rather  surprise  the  admirers  of  that 
somewhat  pompous  genius. 

Mottoes  and  Aphorisms  from  SnAKSPF,ARE. — 
This  is  a  book  just  published  in  England,  of 
which  it  may  bo  fairly  predicated,  that,  “  if  tho 
author  had  taken  more  pains,  he  would  liave  done 
better.”  With  “less  haste”  there  might  have 
been  “more  speed,”  for,  having  completed  one  set 
of  mottoes  under  one  alphabetical  arrangement, 
tho  author  discovers  another  set  which  ought  to 
have  been  included,  and  which  accordingly  are 
placed  at  tho  end,  under  a  separate  heading.  The 
*•  mottoes  and  aphorisms  ”  hero  collected  are 
2,700  in  number,  and  an  index  containing  nearly 
9,000  references  to  tho  varied  ideas  and  words  of 
tho  mottoes  is  given  at  tlio  end  of  the  volume. 
Wo  have  only  to  find  fault  with  tho  book  for  not 
going  far  enough,  some  of  Shakspeare’s  mo.st 
striking  passages  not  being  included  in  it  at  aU. 
Ouo  instance  will  servo  for  many.  Every  one 
who  knows  Shakspeare  must  remember  the  ex¬ 
clamation  of  Gloucester  in  “  King  Lear,”  when 
his  old  tenant  leads  him  in  blind,  and  would  show 
him  his  way: — 

“  I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes ; 

I  stumbled  wlien  I  saw  :  Kail  oft  'lls  seen 
Our  mean  secures  us  ;  and  uur  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities.'’ 

A  more  thoroughly  Shakspearian  passage,  im¬ 
bued  with  that  subtle  and  wonderful  knowledge 
of  tho  human  heart  and  mind  which  is  Shak- 
speare’s  inspiration,  caunot  be  found  in  his  whole 
works.  If  such  a  passage  ia  left  altogether  with¬ 
out  reference,  what  may  wo  expect  in  other  less 
striking  and  important  instances  7 

New  Curiosities  of  Litebatcrb. — Punch  is  our 
authority  for  the  following: — The  loves  of  eminent 
men  have  often  been  romantic  and  remarkable. 
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Dr.  Busby’s  early  passion  for  the  lady  who  after¬ 
wards  became  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  by  whom  he  was 
refused  three  times — in  a  travelling  menagerie,  at 
Madame  Tussaud’s,  and  in  Birch’s  shop  on  Cornhill 
— was  never  mastered.  Ho  always  remained  in 
bed  on  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding-day,  eating 
nothing  but  stewed  prunes  and  charcoal  biscuits, 
and  reading  all  the  letters  he  had  received  from 
the  lady,  which  he  kept  at  his  banker's  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  in  an  old  pocket-book  given  him 
by  Grainger,  who  wrote  77i«  Sugar  Cane. 

Paley  was  constantly  in  love,  and  as  oiten,  with 
an  excess  of  fastidiousness,  discovering  some  im¬ 
perfection  which  deterred  him  from  proposing  mar¬ 
riage.  .  One  lady  sneezed  three  times  in  three 
minutes ;  another  looked  too  stopt  on  horseback ; 
a  third  horrified  him  by  partaking  twice  of  liver 
and  bacon ;  a  fourth  could  not  tell  what  caviare 
was ;  and  a  fifth,  who  really  thought  she  had  hook¬ 
ed  the  archdeacon,  lost  him  by  his  coming  in  un¬ 
expectedly  from  one  of  his  fishing  excursions,  and 
finding  her  sucking  a  largo-sized  orange. 

Unmolested  by  the  mounted  patrol.  Waller 
carved  Saccharisea's  name,  by  moonlight,  on  the 
maypole  in  the  centre  of  I’addington  Green  (with 
the  clasp-knife  which  she  had  given  him  when  they 
parted  forever  in  the  brew-house  at  Penshurst), 
the  night  before  he  emigrated  to  Sydney,  where  he 
took  a  sheep-walk,  and  wrote  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  pastoral  poems,  prior  to  hia  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  wealthy  widow  of  a  retired  sugar- 
baker,  who  had  been  knighted  by  the  King  for 
raising  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  heat  of  summer. 


SCIHSCE. 

Hahneman  to  the  Rescue. — Dr.  Seeger,  Medical 
Director  of  the  Hahneman  Hospital  in  this  city, 
has  written  us,  taking  exception  to  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  article  on  “  Tho  Art  of  Long 
Living,”  which  appeared  in  our  February  num¬ 
ber: — 

“Temperance  and  abstinence  are,  further,  not 
only  conducive  to  healtli,  but  they  are  also  the 
most  effective  means  for  combating  illness.  They 
constitute  the  sheet-anchor  of  Homoeopathy,  which 
from  its  inadequacy  in  acute  complaints  has  justly 
l)eeu  forbidden  in  Russia  as  a  practice  uot  to  be 
depended  upon.” 

It  might  be  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  we  do 
not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  articles  which  appear  in  our  pages. 
Tlie  paper  referred  to  was  inserted  because  it  fur¬ 
nished  interesting  information  on  a  most  im¬ 
portant  subject  concerning  which  the  avenigo 
reader  is  profoundly  ignorant,  aud,  being  igno¬ 
rant,  indifferent,-  but  we  neither  endorse  nor 
repudiate  either  its  data  or  its  conclusions.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  always  open  to  temperate, 
scientific,  and  capable  criticism,  espe<‘iully  when  it 
prevents  our  doing  iniustico  to  a  body  of  men 
so  able  and  respectable  as  the  disciples  of  llah- 
nemau. 

It  seems  to  us  that  IV.  Seeger  is  rather  severe 
upon  those  who  have  asserted  that  Homoeopathy 
is  forbidden  iu  Russia,  seeing  that  the  Peters¬ 
burg  Society  was  chartered  as  late  as  October  of 
last  year :  and  we  may  say  here  that  one  of  tho 
most  distinguished  homceopathists  in  the  country, 
in  a  conversation  with  ourselfl  acknowledged  the 


validity  of  the  writer’s  otl;er  criticism,  viz. :  that 
the  system  is  not  entirely  adequate  to  ths  treat¬ 
ment  of  acute  diseases.  The  following  is  tho 
important  part  of  the  Doctor’s  letter . “  Fi¬ 

nally,  as  regards  the  already  refuted  falsehood, 
that  Homoeopathy  has  been  forbidden  in  Russia,  I 
have  only  to  say  that,  about  September  or  Octo¬ 
ber  of  last  year,  the  Russian  Government  granted 
a  charter  to  the  Homoeopathic  physicians  of  Rt. 
Petersburg  for  a  society.  Further,  that  the  royal 
family  of  Russia  employs  a  distinppiished  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  homoeopathic  school  as  one  of  their 
medical  advisers.  Tho  falsehood  in  question  was 
originally  ‘invented’  by  an  old-school  physician, 
au  editor  of  an  old-school  medical  publication,  and 
was  spread  with  ‘  telegraphic  ’  haste  by  tho  ma¬ 
jority  of  tho  Allopathic  journals.  Tho  only  reply 
w’liich  Homceopathy  has  made  has  been  to  point 
to  the  above-mentioned  charter,  which  was 
granted  by  tho  Russian  Emperor  immediately  af¬ 
ter  this  fabrication  came  to  his  knowledge.” — 
Ed.  Eclectic. 

A  Fossil  Hih  22  inches  long  has  recently  been 
found  in  the  Lower  Flag  Rock  of  liancashirc.  Mr. 
Aitken,  of  Bacup,  President  of  the  Manchester 
Geological  Society,  the  o’lVnrt-  of  the  fossil,  con¬ 
siders  the  fish  to  be  a  new  species,  and  remarks 
that  its  discovery  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
hitherto  no  auimal  remains  have  been  found  in 
this  stratum. 

Population  of  the  Globe. — According  to  a  recent 
estimate,  the  population  of  the  globe  is  about 
1,228,000,000  souls.  Of  this  number  56-2,000,000 
belong  to  the  Mongolian  race;  360,000,(Ki0  to  the 
Caue-asian ;  190,000,000  to  tho  Ethiopian ; 

170,000,000  to  the  Malay;  and  1,000,000  to  the 
Indo-American  race.  Tlie  annual  mortality  is 
over  33,000,1)00. 

Poisoning  by  Phosphorus. — M.  Personno  held 
that  the  poisonous  action  of  jihosphonis  is  due 
to  its  power  of  deoxidizing  the  blood,  and  that  oil 
of  turpentine  is  a  successful  antidote.  MM.  Curio 
and  P.  Vigier's  experiments  {Comptes  Uendus, 
Nov.  22,  1869)  on  dogs  and  rabbits  lend  to  show- 
that  the  latter  substance  is  not  an  antidote;  and 
they  regard  tho  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  the 
phosphorus  necessary  to  poison  as  in  di.saccord 
with  the  theory  of  its  poisonous  action  being  duo 
to  deoxidation. 

Does  with  Horns. — Tho  American  Naturalist  for 
December  records  some  curious  instances  of  does 
with  fully  developed  horns.  They  are  generally 
barren,  but  one  example  did  produce  a  fawn.  In 
domestic  cattle,  where  tlie  cow  produces  twin.s, 
one  being  a  male  and  the  other  a  female,  tho  female 
calf  is  very  apt  to  be  barren,  and  its  external  form 
to  resemble  that  of  the  ox.  These  calves,  on  being 
slaughtered,  have  been  found  to  bo  hermaphrodite, 
k  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  old  female  birds  to  as¬ 
sume  tho  secondary  male  character  of  their 
species. 

Presemation  and  Improvement  of  Wine  by  Elec¬ 
tricity. — The  proprietor  of  certain  vineyards  at 
Digiie'found  that  wine  which  had  been  struck  by 
liglitning  and  spilt  from  its  shattered  casks,  re¬ 
mained  good  fur  throe  months  afterwards.  M. 
Bouchotta  observed  that  a  cask  of  inferior  rod 
Moselle  was  greatly  improved  in  quality  by  the 
action  of  lightning.  M.  Scroutten  {Comptes  Ren- 
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dua,  Noy.  29,  18fi9),  aa  the  result  of  his  direct  ex- 
{►erimenls,  recommends  the  passage  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  current  of  electricity  through  the  wine  by 
means  of  platinum  poles  or  brass  wires  armed  with 
platinum. 

A  New  Pyrometer. — .\8  the  temperature  to  which 
water  is  exposed  may  be  measured  by  the  pressure 
exercised  by  its  vapor,  so  M.  Liimy  (Comptes  Iten- 
dus)  concludes  that  very  high  temperatures  might 
be  measured  by  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid 
evolved  by  the  neat  arising  from  carbonate  of  cal¬ 
cium.  A  porcelain  tube,  glazed  inside  and  out  and 
closed  at  one  end.  is  charged  witli  fragments  of 
marble  or  Iceland  spar;  tlie  other  open  end  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  manometer.  On  exposing  the  closed 
end  to  the  high  temperature,  which  has  to  be  mea¬ 
sured.  cirbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  amount 
expelled,  as  sliown  by  the  tension  indicated  by  the 
manometer,  is  a  measure  of  the  teiivperature.  On 
cooling,  the  carbonic  acid  is  re-absorbed  by  the 
quicklime. 

Approach  canted  by  Vibration. — Prof.  F.  Guthrie 
{Proceed.  Royal  Soc.)  Bnds  that  a  piece  of  suspetid- 
ed  cardboard  approaches  a  tuning-fork  wliich  vi¬ 
brates  in  its  neighborhood.  It  appears  that  when¬ 
ever  a  body  vibrates  in  air,  so  as  to  become  the 
origin  of  waves  of  compres-sion  and  rarefaction,  all 
bodies  in  the  ueighl>orhood  of  the  first  tend  to  ap¬ 
proach  it.  The  author,  after  examining  the  attend¬ 
ant  phenomena,  and  eliminating  such  as  he  judges 
might  influence  the  fundamental  one,  concludes 
that  tlie  approach  in  such  cases  is  due  to  a  mean 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
body  upon  which  the  aerial  waves  impinge,  and 
which  is  brought  about  by  their  dispersion;  and 
hints  at  the  possible  effect  which  the  dispersion  of 
incident  heat-waves  may  have  in  causing  bodies  to 
approach  one  another. 

IVuve^nyth  of  the  Spectrum. — M.  R.  Thakhi 
{Annulet  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie.,  Oct.  1869)  has 
re-examined  the  wave-length  of  various  parts  of 
the  spectra  of  incandescent  metals.  By  superpo¬ 
sing  the  metallic  upon  the  solar  spectrum  and  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  obscure  lines  of  the  latter  the  errpr 
is  avoided,  which  change  of  temperature  in  the 
atnylizing  prism  may  introduce  when  the  two 
spectra  are  compared  at  different  times  with  a 
fixed  scale  or  map.  The  metals  were,  for  the 
most  part,  employed  in  the  metallic  state,  being 
vaporized  by  the  discharge  of  an  induction  coil 
of  which  they  formed  the  terminals.  In  some 
ca.ses  platinum  or  aluminum  terminals  were  used, 
the  terminals  being  moistened  with  the  chlorides 
of  the  metals  under  examination.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  other 
observers.  M.  Thalen  concludes  that  titanium 
forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  sun. 

Authorship  of  the  “  Darwiniun  Theory." — AU 
readers  of  the  “  Origin  of  Species”  arc  aware  that 
the  theory  now  univers-dly  (and  rightly)  known 
as  “  Darwinian,"  was  independently  conceived 
and  thought  out  by  a  naturalist  who  knew  nothing 
of  Darwin’s  views  of  the  operation  of  natural  se¬ 
lection,  and  who  was  at  that  time  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  England.  The  English  public 
are  thercloro  not  likely  to  forget  that  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Wallace,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Darwin,  belongs 
the  distinction  of  having  discovered  “  a  new  idea, 
a  new  genus  of  thought”  In  Germany,  where 


Darwinism  has  excited  such  profound  interest 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Wallace  have  been  somewhat 
overlooked  by  the  distinguished  men  who  have 
expounded  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  Tliis 
has  now  been  rectified  by  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Charles  Darwin  und  Alfred' 
Kus.sell  Wallace,”  in  which  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer  re¬ 
prints  the  papers  by  which  the  theory  was  first 
made  known  ;  narrates  the  circumstances  of  their 
publication  ;  and  gives  slight  sketches  of  the  lives 
of  their  authors.  Dr.  Meyer  adds  to  these 
biographical  sketches  lists  of  the  writings  of  their 
subjects. 

Cause*  and  Cure  of  Miastna. — .At  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  International  Medical  Congress,  rdbently 
held  at  Florence,  Prof.  I»mbard,  of  Geneva,  show¬ 
ed  a  scries  of  statistical  maps  to  illustrate  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  different  countries,  the  lowest  being 
in  Iceland  ;  also  the  effects  of  malaria  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  marshy 
countries  the  death-rate  is  highest  in  summer, 
elsewhere  in  winter.  In  the  district  of  Massa 
Maritimn,  the  average  duration  of  life  has  been 
lengthened  by  the  drainage  operations  from  10  or 
12  to  18  or  21  years.  At  a  later  meeting  Dr. 
Pantaleoni  returned  to  the  origin  of  miasma,  which 
ho  attributed  not  only  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
mixture  of  salt  and  fresh  water,  but  to  the  resnlt- 
ing  putrefaction  of  plants.  He  recommends  as  the 
best  antidote  the  planting  of  lofty  trees;  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  drainage  is  useless,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  lay  the  whole  district  under  water,  or,  where 
practicable,  to  fill  up  the  marsh  by  earth.  He  has 
no  faith  in  the  use  of  quieklime  as  a  disinfectant. 
Prof.  Cipriani  regretted  the  great  increase  in  the 
cultivation  of  rice  under  the  law  of  1866.  Prof. 
G.  Molli,  of  Milan,  read  a  paper  stating  that  he  had 
found  the  sulphite  salts  of  soda  and  magnesia  more 
efficacious  in  marsh  fevers  than  preparations  of 
bark.  The  Congress  approved  the  proposal  for  ap¬ 
pointing  a  special  commission  for  inquiry  into  the 
causoi  and  efl'ects  of  the  marsh-miasma. 

CitiXKSE  Discovekkrs  or  AMEKK’.t. — The  San 
Francisco  people  are  discussing  a  paper  by  Mr.  J. 
llanlay,  the  Chinese  interpreter,  in  that  city,  on  the 
Chinese  discovery  of  America.  He  states  that  the 
Chinese  had  discovered  the  continent  1,400  years 
ago.  They  stated  that  hind  to  be  about  twenty 
thousand  Chinese  miles  distant  from  Chino.  About 
five  hundred  years  ago  Buddhist  priests  repaired 
there,  and  brought  back  the  news  that  they  had 
found  Buddhist  idols  and  religions  writings  in  the 
country.  He  says  the  Chinese  called  thp  land 
Fosany,  after  a  tree  like  the  bamboo,  from  which 
the  natives  made  cloth  and  paper,  and  the  fruit  of 
which  they  ate.  Mr.  Haulay  compares  this  with 
the  statement  of  the  Conquistadores,  that  tho 
Aztecs  from  the  pulp  of  a  tree  made  paper,  and 
used  the  roots  and  fermented  spirit  for  food.  He  relies 
too  on  a  correspondence  between  the  authorities 
as  to  the  absence  among  the  natives  of  other  metal 
t(x>ls  than  of  copper,  and  of  the  little  value  they 
placed  on  gold  and  silver.  Mr.  Hanlay  affirms 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  religion  of  the 
Aztecs  and  Buddhism,  as  well  as  between  their 
manners  and  customs.  He  asserts  there  is  a  simi¬ 
larity  of  featiiro  between  the  Chinese  and  the  tribes 
of  Middle  and  South  America.  He  goes  further,  and 
gives  a  list  of  words  in  the  Chinese  and  American 
languages  which  exhibit  a  similarity.  The  vKAe- 
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naeum  considers  that  these  affirmations  ere  extreme¬ 
ly  weak  ;  and  we  fear  most  of  the  other  evidence 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Ilanlay  is  no  better.  If  the 
connection  were  such  as  Mr.  Ilanlay  supposes,  it 
is  strange  the  Aztecs  did  not  adopt  the  Chinese 
characters. 

The  Sle“p  of  Plants. — To  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  sleep  of  plants,  some  authors  have  had  re¬ 
course  to  light,  others  to  beat,  and  others  again  to 
a  natural  property  of  vegetable  organisms  which 
they  term  “  tumidity.**  In  general  they  have  not 
distinguished  between  the  causes  which  produce 
sleep  in  the  flowers  and  in  the  leaves,  but  these 
ought  not  to  be  confounded.  Light  is  only  an  ac¬ 
cessory  cause  of  activity  in  flowers,  while  it  is  one 
of  tlie  principal  causes  of  activity  in  leaves.  By 
compensating  the  deflciency  of  light  by  an  increase 
of  heat,  one  may  force  flowers  into  activity  in  total 
darkness,  while  the  leaves  will  present  only  a  very 
imperfect  vitality.  For  the  activity  of  flowers  heat 
only  is  necessary ;  for  that  of  leaves  both  heat  and 
light.  Leaves  are  in  fact  the  principal  organ  of 
vegetation  of  the  plant,  receiving  the  juices  and 
elaborating  them  under  tlie  influence  of  light ;  in 
consequence  of  these  functions,  leaves  faco  the  sky 
and  the  earth,  while  flowers,  on  the  contrary,  affect 
all  kinds  of  positions.  In  those  trees  known  as 
“  weeping-trees,”  in  which  the  leaves  droop  to¬ 
wards  tlie  earth,  the  leaf-stalk  becomes  twisted. 
The  sleep  of  leaves  is  owing  to  an  unequal  dilata¬ 
tion  either  in  the  blade  or  the  leaf-stalk.  The  hi¬ 
bernation  of  plants  during  the  cold  season  is  an 
entire  cessation  of  the  vegeUitive  functions ;  their 
sleep  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  repairing  act,  similar 
in  some  respects  to  that  of  animals.  In  some 
plants  the  flower  sleeps  during  the  night,  the  leaves 
during  the  day.  As  with  men  and  animals,  either 
cold  or  very  intense  heat  produces  in  plants  a  diur¬ 
nal  sleep;  notwithstanding  artificial  daikness,  both 
plants  and  animals  wake  during  the  day,  but  show 
some  symptoms  of  somnolence.  During  the  sleep 
of  flowers  the  corolla  assumes  its  proper  position  of 
aestivation,  as  animals  place  their  limbs  during 
sleep  in  the  attitude  they  occupied  in  the  feetus- 
Btate ;  the  same  position  is  also  assumed  shortly 
before  death. 

New  American  Fossils. — LippincotCs  Magazine 
for  Jan.  1870  calls  attention  to  a  remarkable  book. 
The  Extinct  Mammaiian  Fauna  of  Dakota  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  by  Professors  Ijeidy  and  Hayden,  describ¬ 
ing  the  recent  investigations  of  the  singular  terri¬ 
tory  known  to  the  early  settlers  as  Mauvaises 
terres,  which  has  proved  extraordinarly  rich  in 
fossil  remains  of  the  higher  mammalia,  many  of 
them  belonging  to  uew  species,  and  even  genera. 
Among  the  Carnivora  are  a  for,  three  wolves, 
three  species  of  hymnodon,  several  of  their  skulls 
exhibiting  teeth-marks  of  terrible  conflicts,  a  small 
panther,  Ac.  Ti.e  Huminantia  include  27  species, 
ail  new,  two  of  them  belonging  to  a  very  remark¬ 
able  genus  closely  resembling  the  liog,  and  termed 
by  Prof.  Leidy  “  ruminating  hogs,”  found  in  enor¬ 
mous  numbers;  also  large  numbers  of  the  camel 
family.  The  Pachydermata  are  numerously  re¬ 
presented,  including  a  hog  about  the  size  of  the 
African  hippopotamus,  and  another,  not  much 
larger  than  the  domestic  cat;  three  species  of 
rhinoceros  (now  entirely  extinct  in  the  Western 
hemisphere),  a  mastodon,  and  an  elephant  The 
deposits  are  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  fossil 


remains  of  Solipedes  allied  to  the  horse ;  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance,  considering  that  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent 
by  Europeans  no  horses  existed  on  it.  Prof. 
Leidy  gives  the  names  of  23  species  of  the  equine 
order  which  anciently  iuhabited  North  America, 
about  three  times  as  many  as  are  now  found  living 
throughout  the  world.  Most  of  them  were  small 
species,  about  the  size  of  the  ass  or  zebra,  the 
smallest  about  that  of  a  Newfoundlaiid  dog.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  view  usually  entertained,  tliat  the 
animals  of  past  periods  greatly  exceeded  in  size 
those  now  in  existence.  Prof.  Leidy  points  out  that 
the  extinct  animals  of  these  regions  were  gene¬ 
rally  of  small  size  compared  with  their  living 
allies. 

Anthjuity  of  Man  in  the  United  States.- — Col. 
Charles  Whittlesey  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
this  subject  before  the  meeting  of  the  Anierican 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held 
at  Chicago.  Ho  thinks  it  possible  that  the  su{)er- 
flcial  materials  in  which  the  well-known  remains 
at  Abbeville  are  found  may  not  be  of  the  same  ago 
as  the  North  American  drift ;  but  they  constitute 
the  only  stratified  beds  above  the  cretaceous  strata 
in  that  region,  containing  lemuins  of  the  fossil 
horse,  ox,  mammoth,  and  rhinoceros,  and  pos.sihly 
corresponding  to  the  materials  observed  in 
America  near  the  southern  portion  of  the  boulder 
drift.  Sir  C.  Lyell  considers  the  flint-bearing  beds 
of  Amiens  and  Abbeville  to  be  older  than  the 
bone  layers  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  loess.  Col.  Whittlesey  obtains 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  two  races  of  man, 
and  possibly  of  a  third  intermediate  race,  as  having 
held  possession  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
American  continent;  the  more  recent  of  them 
being  the  North  American  Indian  or  red  man  ;  the 
earlier  race  he  terms  the  mound-builders.  The 
antiquaries  of  Europe  regard  the  people  who  used 
flint  instruments  as  being  prior  to  those  who  had 
implements  of  stone;  and  the  latter,  again,  as 
older  than  the  races  using  bronze  or  other  metals. 
In  the  United  States  the  race  next  prior  to  the 
white  men  had  very  few  implements  of  stone ; 
tlfeir  knives  and  arrow-heads,  their  war  imple¬ 
ments,  and  their  agricultural  tools,  were  almost 
entirely  of  flint ;  they  had  very  few  and  rude  in¬ 
struments  of  native  copper.  The  mound-builders, 
on  tl>e  contrary,  who  preceded  the  red  men,  pro¬ 
duced  and  used  tools  iu  the  reverse  order ;  their 
axes,  adzes,  and  mauls  were  very  numerous,  and 
sometimes  of  stone  ;  their  copper  tools  abundant ; 
but  those  of  flint  very  rare.  Hence  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  most  ancient  people  were  the  most  in¬ 
dustrious:  they  cultivated  the  soil;  they  possessed 
more  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  left  more  promi¬ 
nent  and  permanent  monuments.  On  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  are  nu¬ 
merous  shell -heaps,  identical  with  those  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  known  a^  kjoekken- 
moeddings.  The  examination  of  several  caves 
gave  bones  of  the  wolf,  deer,  bear,  rabbit,  Ac., 
mixed  with  skulls  of  the  red  race,  and  not  dating 
back  apparently  more  than  2,000  years.  Col. 
Whittlesey  estimates  2.000  years  as  the  period 
also  of  occupation  by  the  mound-building  race, 
which  does  not  take  us  back  as  far  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  historical  period  in  Asia  and 
Africa. 
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A  veritable  painting  by  Rubona  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  a  church  among  the  acmi-barbarous  Fin¬ 
landers. 

A  statue  to  Frederic  Ba.stiat  ia  to  be  erected  by 
the  town  of  Miigron,  France,  where  most  ,of  his 
works  were  written. 

The  marble  bust  of  Senator  Sumner,  the  work 
of  the  well  known  sculptor,  M.  Millmore,  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  niches  of  the  Doric  Hall  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  House  last  mouth. 

Ibe  Voltaire  Statue,  for  which  centime  contribu¬ 
tions  w'ero  collected  several  years  ago,  will  bo 
erected  on  ouo  of  the  squares  of  the  now  street 
which  is  going  to  bo  called  the  Rue  de  Rciines. 
The  Kmpress  Kugenie  did  her  utmost  to  induce 
tlio  Kmperor  to  prohibit  the  ereetjon  of  the  mon¬ 
ument,  but  ho  refused. 

There  are  now  about  two  hundred  artists  in 
Dusseldorf,  including  the  pi-ofessors  and  scholars 
of  the  Academy.  They  have  this  year  produced 
about  300,000  thalers’  worth  of  pictures.  Tho 
foreign  art  trade,  both  direct  and  indirect,  espe¬ 
cially  in  America,  is  important.  This  foreign 
export  trade,  which  is  almost  exclusively  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  few  .skilled  artists,  represents  nearly 
tho  half  of  tho  value  of  all  pictures  painted. 
America  alone  has  imported  in  this  year  fifty 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  paintings.  Tho  trade 
in  ordinary  pictures  is  increasing. 

J)r.  Adolph  Stahr,  in  his  recent  work,  “a  Win¬ 
ter  in  Rome,”  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Story's  sculp¬ 
ture  :  ‘‘  Here,  in  the  realm  of  historic-national  art, 
ho  appears  as  an  entirely  new  creative  power,  and 
thereby  ho  has  opened  to  tho  plastic  art  a  new 
field,  which  promises  rich  results  to  his  hand  and 
the  hands  of  his  successful  followers.  On  be¬ 
holding  the  Cleopatra,  the  Lybian  Sibyl,  tho 
Delila,  whereto  a  Judith,  a  Saul,  and  a  Medea 
broo<ling  revenge  must  be  added,  one  feel.*  as  a 
spectator  who  saw  these  statues  with  us  expressed 
it :  ‘  As  if  one  breathed  an  air  of  new  life  and 
hope  for  the  further  development  of  plastic  art.’ 
And  it  is  certainly  a  significant  circumstance  that 
this  fresh,  vital  direction  has  been  giveii  by  a  son 
of  tho  youngest  civilized  race— a  son  of  America.” 

The  French  Kmjtnor  will  institute  an  Impe¬ 
rial  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  under  his  owmi 
patronage,  and  the  nominal  presidency  of  tho 
minister.  All  tho  French  artists— painters, 
sculptors,  designers,  architects,  engravers,  and 
lithographers — who  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  works  by  tho  Legion  of  Honor,  by  medals 
of  honor,  and  by  tho  Grand  Prize  of  Rome,  are 
to  compose  this  body,  w’hich  is  to  control  tho 
annual  exhibitions,  and  exercise  other  privileges. 
Tho  project  has  already  found  an  opj)ouent  in  M. 
C.  Gamier,  tho  architect  of  the  new  Opera  House. 

A  child  while  playing  near  Drogheda,  Ireland, 
found  a  curious  piece  of  metal,  which  she  gave  to 
an  old  woman,  who  took  it  to  a  dealer  in  old  iron, 
and  got  a  shilling  for  it.  The  dealer  in  his  turn 
sold  it  for  two  pounds  and  a  half,  and  it  has  finally 
been  purchased  for  tho  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in 
Dublin,  for  £300.  It  proved  to  be  the  celebrated 
Tarn  Brooch,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces 
of  goldsmith's  work  known  to  exist.  It  is  formed 


of  white  bronze — this  probably  saved  it  from  tho 
melting-pot,  to  which  countless  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver  have  been  consigned — the  surface 
overlaid  with  gfold  filigree  work  of  surprising 
intricacy  and  marvellous  delicacy  of  execution. 
Such  is  its  excellence,  that  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  living  goldsmiths  declared  that  he 
could  not  find  a  workman,  with  every  apparent 
advilntago  of  modern  knowledge  and  appliance, 
competent  to  make  such  another. 

Discovery  of  Coins. — A  number  of  coins,  1,419 
.in  all,  have  been  found  in  the  convent  of  St.  An- 
nunciata,  at  Florence,  and  have  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  tho  National  Mu.seum ;  two  aro  of  gold, 
98  of  silver,  and  the  remaining  1,359  of  copper. 
The  gold  pieces  bear  the  likeness  of  Valentinian 
II.  and  Justin  HI.  Of  the  silver  coins  there  are 
1  of  Julius  Ciesar,  9  of  Pompey,  9  of  Marcus  An- 
tonius,  2  of  Octavian,  1  of  Tiberius,  2  of  Trajan, 
and  2  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Several  Etruscan  and 
Volscian  pieces  are  to  be  found  among  the  copper 
coins,  1  of  King  Juba,  23  of  Caracalla,  1 1  of  Heli- 
ogobolus,  38  of  Constantine,  1  of  Alaric,  King  of 
tho  Goths,  and  107  of  tho  Freo  Cities.  Besides 
those,  162  old  medals  were  found,  and  a  number 
of  small  works  of  art  in  a  glass  vessol,  vases  of 
various  forms,  and  3  lamps. 

A  New  White  Pigment.— PainieTB,  always  in 
trouble  with  their  colors,  are  most  plagued'  with 
tho  white  pigments.  Ijead-white  turns  black  by 
exposure  to  an  ordinary  atmosphere,  and  zinc- 
white  does  not  cover  well,  as  they  say.  A  French 
artist  lately  applied  to  a  French  ehomist.  Dr.  8ace, 
for  help  toward  obtaining  a  colorless  substance 
without  theso  defects ;  and  the  chemist,  passing 
in  review  all  the  likely  compounds,  decided  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  tungstate  of  baryta.  Trials  have  been 
made  with  this  and  it  has  been  found  to  have  a 
good  body,  and  to  withstan<l  noxious  vapors,  such 
as  those  which  blacken  white-lead.  The  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  had  tho  subject  brought  be¬ 
fore  it  recently,  and  passed  a  favorable  judgment 
upon  tho  new  pigment. 

The  Friars  of  Sante  Croce  have,  under  tho  di¬ 
rection  of  tho  municipality  of  Florence,  uncov¬ 
ered  what  remains  of  the  frescoes  of  Ghcrarde 
Stamina,  and  another  artist,  supposed  to  be  Maso- 
lino  da  Panicale,  in  tho  Castellaui  Chapel,  which 
had  already  disappeared  in  tho  time  of  Va.sari, 
though  he  speaks  highly  of  them  from  tradition. 
Tho  frescoes  had  been  covered  with  whitewash, 
and  cut  to  pieces  to  make  room  for  cum'orous 
monuments.  Stamina's  paintings  form  two  series 
from  tho  lives  of  St.  Antony  and  St.  Nicholas  re- 
s{)ectively,  and  were  executed  before  ho  was  com- 
jKjlled  to  leave  Florence  in  consequence  of  his 
share  in  the  rising  of  Ciompi,  in  1378.  The  life  of 
St.  Antony  is  represented  with  conventional 
naivete  in  three  compartments,  into  which  the 
height  of  the  wall  is  divided ;  his  conversion  is  at 
the  top ;  and  in  tho  lowest  ho  is  waU'hing  the  an¬ 
gels  who  aro  tearing  the  soul  of  Paul  tho  Hermit 
to  heaven.  Tho  frescoes  from  the  lifo  of  St. 
Nicholas  fill  three  compartments  on  the  wall, 
and  three  on  tho  pilaster,  with  representa¬ 
tions  of  his  different  miracles.  They  are  much 
superior  to  the  first  series  in  drawing  and  ex¬ 
pression,  but  fall  short  of  those  attributed  to 
Masolino,  who  may  very  well  have  been  a  pupil 
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of  Stamina.  Hia  frescoes  fill  the  three  compart¬ 
ments  to  the  right  of  the  window,  and  the  three 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance.  Tim  first  series  re¬ 
present  scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  which  retain  the  early  simplici¬ 
ty  almost  unimpaired,  while  approaching  very 
mear  the  later  perfection  of  skill.  The  frescoes 
near  the  entrance  hare  suffered  most  from  the  al¬ 
terations  in  the  chapel.  They  are  taken  from  the 
life  of  St  John  the  Evangelist 

Vflf  spoke  last  month  of  the  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  in  this  city  a  “  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Museum  of  Art.”  A  committee  of  fifty 
gentlemen  was  appointed  on  that  occasion,  with 
instructions  to  take  such  initial  measures  as  they 
might  deem  expedient  This  Committee  has 
since  prepared  and  adopted  the  following  very 
excellent  Constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art : — 

Article  1.  The  eommiltec  of  fifty,  appointed 
at  the  meeting  held  November  23,  18ti9,  and 
such  other  persons  a.s  have  been,  or  may  here¬ 
after  be  elected,  shall  constitute  an  Association 
to  bo  called  the  “  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,” 
whose  object  shall  be  to  secure  the  establishment, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  an  institution  in 
which  our  whole  people  shall  be  freely  provided 
with  ample  facilities  for  the  study  of  select  ex¬ 
amples  in  every  department  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  pure  taste  in  the  application 
of  art  to  manufactures  and  to  practical  life. 

Art.  II.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall 
be  a  President,  three  Vicc-I’residents,  nine  Trus¬ 
tees,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary,  a  Treasttrer,  and  an  Executive  Committee 
of  thirteen,  all  to  be  elected  by  ballot  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Association,  to  take  place  on  the 
third  Monday  in  January  in  every  year,  except 
the  Trustees,  who,  being  elected  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Museum,  shall  theroaltcr  lx?  vested 
with  the  power  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  may 
from  lime  to  time  occur  in  their  own  Itody ;  and 
every  such  vacancy  shall  be  so  filled  within 
three  months  after  the  same  occurs. 

Art.  III.  The  officers  above  designated  shall 
respectively  have  such  powers  and  perform  such 
duties  as  shall  be  prescribc-d  by  the  by-laws 
which  shall  bo  adopted  by  the  Association,  but 
the  Trustees  shall  at  all  times  have  the  general 
management  and  control  of  the  property  and  affairs 
of  the  Museum. 

Art.  IV.  Each  member  of  the  Association  shall 
pay  an  annual  sum  to  the  Treasurer,  for  the 
incidental  expenses  of  the  Asrociation,  such  sum 
to  be  designated  in  the  by-laws  hereafter  to  bo 
adopted. 

Art.  T.  Tliis  Constitution  may  be  amended 
by  a  two-thirdj  vote,  at  any  regular  meeting  of 
the  .Association,  provided  that  notice  in  writing 
of  such  amendment  shall  be  given  at  a  previous 
regular  meeting,  excepting  always  the  number 
and  authority  of  the  Trustees,  who  can  be 
changed  only  in  accordance  with  provisions  in 
the  Legislative  Charter  of  the  Association. 

The  Luther  Monument  at  Herms  — Worms  has 
nod  much  of  which  to  boast;  but  alas !  very  little 
is  left  to  prove  her  boastings.  Its  old  streets 
and  buildings  tell  a  tale  of  days  long  since  gone 
by,  when  its  11,000  inhabitants  cf  today  were 
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seventy  thousand,  under  Friedrich  Barbarossn. 
Many  councils  and  royal  assemblages  have  been 
held  here,  and  Diets,  whose  influence  may  even 
yet  be  felt  But  with  one  alone  have  we  to  do, 
that  in  which  Luther,  with  his  hand  on  his  Bible, 
exclaimed  before  Charles  V.,  six  electors,  and  a 
great  assemblage  of  lesser  lights,  “  Hier  steho 
ich;  u?h  kaun  nicht  anders.  Uott  helfe  mir. 
Anieu.”  , 

Saying  this  he  is  represented  in  the  monument, 
which,  situated  on  a  slight  earthy  elevation,  is 
placed  on  a  granite  platform,  two  steps  high, 
and  forty  feet  square.  At  the  four  corners  of 
this  platform  are  pediments  of  polished  syenite, 
eight  feet  high,  on  which  are  statues  of  four 
celebrated  promoters  of  the  Reformation,  each 
eight  and  a  half  feet  high.  viz. : — Frederick  the 
Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony;  Philip  the  Oenerou.s, 
liStidgrave  of  Hessen;  Philip  Melanchthon,  and 
John  Rcuchlin.  The  two  first  mentioned  are  in 
front,  the  otliers  behind.  It  is  said  that  these  arc 
good  likenesses  of  their  subjects. 

The  front  of  the  platform,  towards  which  the 
most  of  these  figures  face,  being  open,  aflbrds  be¬ 
tween  Frederick  the  Wise  and  the  Ixindgrave  Phi¬ 
lip  an  entrance  thirty  fw  t  in  width  to  the  interior. 
The  three  remaining  sides  are  shut  in  by  an  em¬ 
battled  wall  of  syenite  five  feet  high. 

In  the  middle  of  these  three  walls,  on  pedestals 
seven  feet  high,  are  representative  female  figures 
of  weeping  Magdeburg,  protesting  Spires,  and 
Augsburg  bearing  the  branch  of  peace.  They  arc 
cast  in  bronze,  as  arc  all  the  figures,  and  are 
about  life  size. 

Between  these  seven  pediments  are  twenty- 
four  small  columns,  five  feet  high,  lonnccted  to¬ 
gether  with  the  statues  by  a  wall  four  f«M;t 
high  and  a  little  narrower,  the  whole  looking  like 
some  old  castle  wall,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  like 
the  wall  of  an  old-fashioned  castle.  These  small 
columns  arc  about  one  foot  square,  with  a  project¬ 
ing  top.  On  the  interior  side  are  arms  of  those 
cities  which  fought  and  suflered  greatly  for  the 
Reformation,  viz. :  Brunswick,  Bremen, ('onstance, 
Eisenach,  Eislcbcn,  Emden,  Eirfurt  E'raiikfort-on- 
the-Main.  Swabian-Hall,  Hamburg.  Heilbronn.  Je¬ 
na,  Kmnigsberg,  Ijcipsie.  Lindau,  Lubcek,  Mar¬ 
burg,  Nemmingen.  Nordlingen,  Riga,  Schmnlkal- 
den,  Strasbourg,  Ulm,  and  Wittenberg.  These 
coats-of-arms  are  cast  in  small  bronze  plates  and 
fastened  to  the  surface  a  foot  below  the  top. 

In  the  middle  of  this  interior  place  stands  the 
monument  proper,  Luther  himself,  standing  in  the 
act  of  speaking  the  words  before  mentioned.  The 
statue  is  colossal,  10^  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a 
pediment  twenty  seven  feet  above  the  ground. 
He  is  arrayed  in  a  long  priestly  garment,  holds  the 
Bible  on  the  left  arm.  pointing  to  it  with  his  right, 
his  head  erect  and  bare.  At  his  feet,  on  four  rock 
pillars,  sit  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation — 
the  Frenchman,  Petrus  Waldus,  who  died  1107  ; 
the  Englishman,  John  Wickliffe,  who  died  1387  ; 
the  Bohemian,  John  Hubs,  who  died  141.5,  and 
who  is  here  gazing  intently  on  a  crucifix ;  and 
the  Italian,  Ilieronymus  Savonarola,  who  died 
1492.  These  are  all  clad  in  clerical  habits. 

The  chief  pediment  is  raised  three  steps,  and  is 
divided  into  the  socle,  the  upper,  and  the  lower 
cube,  which  are  ornamented  richly  with  bronze 
castings,  etc. 
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Tbo  upper  cube  contains  celebrated  sajings 
from  the  mouth  or  pen  of  Luther,  and  portrait 
niedallions. 

Those  portrait?  represent  John  tlio  Constant 
and  Jolin  Frederick  tlio  Generous,  two  Electors 
of  Saxony — these  are  on  the  front.  Ilehind  are 
the  two  Knights,  Ulrich  of  Htilten,  and  Frans  of 
Sicknigeti.  On  the  sides  are  Justus  Jonas,  Jo¬ 
hann  Bugenhngon.John  Calvin,and  Ulrich  Zwingli. 
The  sayings  are  these : — 

“Hero  I  stand;  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  Go<l 
help  me  Amen.’’ 

“The  pfospel  which  God  has  put  into  the 
motiths  of  the  Apostles  is  His  sword,  with  which 
Ho  smites  titc  world  as  with  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning’’ 

“  Faith  Is  nothing  else  than  a  true,  certain  liv¬ 
ing  in  God.” 

“  We  must  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  order  to 
bo  alilo  to  understatid  this  Book." 

“  They  who  understand  Christ  rightly  cannot  bo 
confused  by  human  ordinances." 

“  You  are  free  not  after  the  (iosh,  but  after  the 
consciontx'." 

The  lower  cuIk)  shows  H3  bas-reliefs  from  Lu¬ 
ther's  life;  (1)  Luther  before  the  Reichstag  at 
Worms,  April  17  and  IS,  l.'tSl  ;  (2)  I'ostingol'tho 
Theses  on  the  Church-door  at  Wittenberg,  Octo¬ 
ber -SI,  l.'il7 ;  (3)  The  Ivord’s  SupiKjr  and  Luther’s 
Marri:ige,  by  Bugenhagen  ;  (4)ThoTrauslation  of 
tho  Biblo  and  Luther’s  Sermon. 

The  socle  shows  us  on  its  four  fields  tho  arms 
of  five  German  I’rinces  aud  two  cities,  who  signed 
tho  Augsburg  Confession— the  Klecturato  of  ^ax- 
on}',  Anhalt,  Brandenburg,  Hessen,  Brunswick, 
Lunenburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Reutlingcu. 

Under  those  wo  read: — 

“Begun  1856.  Kndi.-d  130s.” 

“  Planned  and  partly  construeted  by  K.  Riet- 
schol.” 

“Tho  architocturo  designed  by  H.  Nicolai.” 
“Cast  and  tho  stone  cut  in  Lauchhanimer.” 

By  llietiichel  were  modelled  Luther  and  Wick- 
liflTo  (f  Feb.  ‘21,  1861).  By  A.  Doundorf,  Savo¬ 
narola,  Frederick  tho  Wise,  Reuchlin,  Waldus,  the 
Magdeburg,  four  portraits,  and  two  bas-reliefs. 
By  G  Kiotz,  Huss,  Philip  tho  Generous.  Melanch- 
thou,  the  Augsburg,  four  portrait  medallions,  and 
two  bas-reliefs.  By  Schilling,  the  spires.  Tho 
granite  work  was  done  by  L.  Stahlmann  and  K. 
Wolfel,  in  Baireuth. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in 
tho  world.  A  representation  in  their  individual 
characteristics  of  nine  of  tho  greatest  of  the  re¬ 
formers  is  far  more  impres-sive  than  any  more 
mass  of  stone  could  bo,  however  handsomely  cut 
and  dressed. —  Correspondence  Kvenintf  Mail. 
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Flower  Garden, — Bulbs  ought  to  bo  all  planted 
by  this  time;  but  if  any  remain  out  of  the  ground, 
get  them  in  without  delay.  Take  up  Tea  Roses 
that  are  in  exposed  situations,  and  lay  them  in  by 
the  heels  in  a  shed  out  of  reach  of  frost.  Cut 
down  Fuchsias  that  are  to  remain  out  all  tho  win¬ 
ter,  and  cover  thw  roots  with  litter  or  coal-ashes. 
Pansic^',  Pinks,  and  other  choice  things  in  open 
beds  should  have  a  little  light  litter  sprinkled  over 
them  in  frosty  weather,  or  be  protected  with  can¬ 
vas  on  hoops.  Look  over  plants  in  frames,  and 


take  off  dead  leaves,  and  keep  the  plants  moder¬ 
ately  dry.  Roses  may  be  planted-  during  dry 
weather  ;  the  ground  to  bo  in  good  heart,  deeply 
trenched,  and  well  manured.  On  loamy  land 
broken  up  from  grass  roses  do  bettor  ^an  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  those  who  grow  for 
show  should  either  use  turf  liberally  or  break  up 
meadow  ground  for  their  best  plants.  Get  in 
briars  quickly  before  the  best  are  gone. 

Fruit  Garden. — The  sooner  all  bushes  and 
trees  to  be  planted  are  got  into  their  places  the 
better.  In  forming  new  fruit  gardens,  so'ect  first 
tho  most  noted  of  tho  established  varieties  before 
seeking  after  novelties.  Perfect  drainage  of  the 
soil  is  a  matter  of  tho  utmost  importance  in  dis¬ 
trict.?  where  heavy  loams  and  clays  prevail ;  but 
on  hot,  chalky,  and  sandy  soils  drainage  is  sel¬ 
dom  needed.  All  kinds  of  fruits  require  a  sub¬ 
stantial  nourishing  soil;  apples,  currants,  and 
gooseberries  will  grow  proU  almost  anywhere,  but 
Ix-ttor  on  a  good  loam  in  u  warm  climate  than  on 
a  bleak  sand.  All  stone-fruits  require  a  good 
loam,  and  on  well-worked  clay  generally  prosper. 
Soils  containing  calcareous  matter  are,  if  of  good 
texture  and  substance,  well  adapted  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit ;  and  in  preparing  old  worn-out 
soils  for  fruit  trees  it  would  lie  welt  to  add  a 
liberal  dressing  of  chalk  or  old  mortar.  Dig 
round  old  fruit  trees,  and  lay  down  a  layer  of  old 
dung  six  inches  thick,  in  a  ring,  three  feet  round 
the  stem  of  each,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit  will  bc' 
improved  next  season.  Trees  that  are  sufficiently 
luxurious  should  not  have  manure.  Root-prune 
any  trees  that  grow  too  luxuriantly  to  bear  well.  . 

Russian  Ill-will  against  England. — Tho  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  correspondent  of  tho  Cologne  Gazette  says 
that  ‘‘the  ill-will  with  which  England  is  regarded 
in  Russia  is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing,”  and 
tliat  an  impression  is  spreading  in  tho  Russian 
capital  “that  tho  complications  in  Central  Asia 
must  lend  to  a  violent  collision  with  tho  ruler  of 
India."  Referring  to  a  recent  article  in  tho  .Mos¬ 
cow  Gazette,  tho  correspondent  observes  that  lliis 
paper  speaks  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  of  the 
upproaching  opening  of  tlio  Suez  Canal,  which,  it 
thinks,  will  make  Rusr'ia  the  arbiter  between  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  and  drive  England  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  she  occupies  in  tho  East;  and  that  the  real 
reason  of  tho  coldness  recently  shown  by  th-3 
Russian  organs  towards  Prussia  is  the  belief  that 
English  and  Prussian  interests  are  identical. 
Another  article  in  the  Moscow  Gazette  says  that 
Russian  connnerco  with  Central  Asia  is  acquiring 
a  great  development,  ei-pecially  in  tho  direction  of 
Kashgar,  which  promises  to  furnish  a  more  con¬ 
siderable  Held  for  Russian  traders  than  Bokhata, 
but  that  tho  Russians  find  Ihemselve.s  balked  at 
every  step  by  the  competition  of  English  goods. 
“  A  caravan  of  6,560  camels,  laden  with  tea  and 
European  merchandise,  lately  arrived  from  India 
by  a  new  route,  via  Alfghanistau,”  says  tho  Mos¬ 
cow  Gazette,  and  the  best  way  of  opposing  the 
spread  of  British  commerce  in  these  regions  is  to 
open  new  roads  to  Russian  commerce.  It  accord¬ 
ingly  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  fort  and 
harbor  on  the  Amou-Darya,  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  operations  against  Khiva,  with  a  view  to 
“  preventing  that  country  from  becoming  in  fu¬ 
ture  a  place  of  refuge  for  Russia’s  enemies, 
wlienee  they  may  direct  attacks  on  her  frontier." 
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Expenses  of  Congites. — Mr.  Parton,  in  an  article 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
states  that  he  has  tried  in  vain  to  ascertain  the 
total  cost  of  a  session  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  but  that  it  is  certain  it  costs  the  coun- 
try  as  much  as  4,000,000  dollars,  or,  taking  the 
session  at  twenty  days  a  month  for  six  months, 
more  than  33,000  dollars  a  day.  The  chaplain’s 
prayer,  which  usually  lasts  one  minute,  consumes 
138  dollars  worth  of  time  every  morning.  The 
mere  list  of  contingent  expenses  of  the  house  fills 
a  volume  of  3*i0  pages,  with  its  mass  of  charges, 
such  as  200  portemonnaies,  above  100  penknives, 
at  about  three  dollars  each,  inkstands,  pocket 
scissors,  hair-brushes,  tobacco,  cotton,  stay -laws, 
newspapers,  stationery  by  the  mountain,  Mr, 
Parton  says: — “I  spend  my  whole  time,  from 
January  to  December,  in  one  unending  task  of 
spoiling  white  paper,  but  I  cannot  get  through 
more  than  throe  reams  per  annum,  which  cost 
about  twenty  dollars.  I  read  with  amazement  of 
the  quantities  consumed  about  the  Capitol.”  He 
maintains  that  privileges  and  perquisites  will 
always  bo  the  occasion  for  profusion  and  moans  of 
corruption,  and  that  members  should  increase 
their  salaries,  but  pay  their  own  mileage  and 
their  own  -postage,  buy  their  own  writing  paper, 
and  pay  all  their  officers  by  salary ;  “  now  that  a 
member  from  Oregon  can  get  to  the  Capitol  in 
eleven  days,  it  is  too  absurd  to  pay  him  fifteen 
times  as  much  mileage  as  Henry  Clay  used  to  get 
for  his  six  weeks'  horseback  ride  from  Kentucky." 
Dying  is  an  expensive  affair;  the  bill  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  for  conveying  the  body  of  a  deceas¬ 
ed  member  from  Washington  to  Easton,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  amounted  to  2,144  dollars.  It  cost  tho 
country  18,000  dollars  to  publish,  in  a  volume  of 
OG-2  pages,  the  addresses  of  condolence  called 
forth  by  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln ; 
there  may  be,  perhaps,  ten  pages  worth  preser¬ 
ving.  A  joint  •  resolution,  in  1861,  ordered  that 
50,000  copies  of  the  Army  Register  of  Volunteers 
be  printed  for  sale,  at  cost,  in  eight  volumes,  A 
little  experience  of  the  demand  for  tho  work  led 
to  a  reduction  of  the  order  to  1,000  copies. 
Those  who  have  held  the  office  of  public  printer 
are  of  opinion  that  500,000  dollars  a  year  are 
wasted  at  the  public  printing-office. 

John  Ashworth  in  Palestine. — Mr.  John  Ash¬ 
worth,  of  Rochdale,  author  of  “  Strange  Tales," 
has  written  an  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  or  “  Walks  in  Canaanj”  as  he  terms  his  tour. 
He  writes  as  a  consistent  man  of  peaoe.  Ilis  ten 
companions  in  travel  armed  themselves  with  pis¬ 
tols  and  revolvers,  but  he  declined  to  do  so.  He 
says,  “  I  believe  that  the  less  a  man  has  to  do 
with  swords  and  guns,  the  longer  he  is  likely  to 
live.  I  never  yet  knew  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Peace  Society  shot,  but  history  tells  d  sad  tale  on  the 
other  side,  lliese  being  my  principles,  I  bad  no 
gun  to  take  care  of."  He  thus  speaks  of  Jafia,  or 
Joppa,  the  first  place  visited  b^  him  in  the  Holy 
Land — “  Some  who  have  visited  Joppa  did  not  go 
to  comfort,  but  to  make,  widows;  not  to  raise  from 
the  dead,  like  Peter,  but  to  destroy.  Pompey, 
Alexander,  Saladin,  Napoleon — terrible  names  I 
especially  the  last — all  visited  this  city.  In  1799 
Napoleon  besieged  Joppa ;  the  garrison  offered  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  on  condition 
tiiat  their  lives  were  spared.  Eugene  and  Crosier, 
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two  of  Napoleon’s  staff  officers,  agix^d  to  the 
terms  proposed.  Four  thousand  men,  laid  down 
their  weapons  of  war,  and  were  led  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Frencii  army.  Napoleon  ordered 
them  to  sit  down ;  their  hands  were  tied  behind 
their  backs  ;  despair  instantly  marked  every  coun¬ 
tenance,  but  all  were  silent.  A  couneil  of  war  was 
held,  and  though  his  own  offieers  had  promised 
them  life,  this  deity  of  France  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  whole  four  thousand,  and  ordered 
every  man  to  be  shot.  Bound  and  helpless,  they 
were  led  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sand-hills  on 
the  sea-shore,  formed  into  squares  for  execution. 
They  requested  one  word  with  Napoleon ;  that 
one  word  was  to  remind  him  of  the  terms  of  their 
surrender;  but  the  hero,  who  had  just  been  through 
the  hospitals  and  ordered  the  poisoning  of  four 
hundred  sick  creatures,  could  now  order  four 
thousand  to  be  butchered  For  five  hours,  French 
soldiers  fired  volley  after  volley  into  tho  dense 
ma.s8  of  sons,  husbands,  and  fathers,  till  not  one 
soul  was  left  alive.  The  returning  tide  washed 
the  blood  of  this  murdered  host  from  the  sands  of 
Joppa,  but  no  tide  will  ever  wash  their  blood  from 
those  French  executioners  and  this  soldier-god." 

Xews  by  Telegraph. — On  the  Ist  of  January 
next  an  entirely  new  machinery  will  be  brought 
into  operation  for  the  supply  of  telegraphic  news 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Hitherto  such 
news  has  been  furnished  as  well  to  newspapers 
as  to  exchanges,  clubs,  and  newsrooms  by  tho  ex¬ 
isting  telegraph  companies.  On  the  transfer  of 
the  telegraphs  to  the  Government,  tho  newspa¬ 
pers  of  this  country,  fuUowing  tho  example  of 
their  American  contemporaries,  will  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  tlieir  own  hands.  For  some  time  past 
the  Press  Association,  a  body  formed  on  the  co¬ 
operative  principle,  of  tho  proprietors  of  all  the 
leading  provincial  newspapers  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms,  has  been  engaged  in  bringing  into  existence 
an  organization  whose  ramifications  will  extend 
to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  It  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  exclusive  right  to  supply  Router’s 
telegrams  throughout  tho  United  Kingdom,  Lon¬ 
don  alone  excepW.  It  has  engaged  an  cllicient 
parliamentary,  city,  and  general  editorial  and  re¬ 
porting  staff  for  London.  It  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  supply  all  the  sporting  news  of  the 
country.  It  is  now  appointing  duly  accredited 
agents  to  telegraph  news,  general  and  commer¬ 
cial,  from  the  remotest  parts  of  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  Principality,  either  from  town  to 
town  in  the  provinces,  or  to  the  central  offices  in 
Wine-Office  Court,  Fleet  street,  London,  for  re¬ 
distribution  throughout  the  country,  as  may  be 
deemed  most  expeditious.  There  can  bo  little  doubt, 
we  think,  that  the  news  supplies  of  the  Association, 
owing  to  tho  extent  and  cfiBcicncy  of  its  organi¬ 
zation,  will  show  a  considerable  improvement  upon 
those  with  which  the  public  have  hitherto  been 
furnished ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties 
at  first  attendant  upon  the  launching  of  an  under¬ 
taking  at  once  so  novel  and  so  extensive,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  future,  tho 
supplies  of  telegraph  news  will  dimiiush  in  cost  as 
they  increase  in  intrinsic  value.  The  association, 
it  should  be  added,  undertakes  to  supply  its  news 
not  only  to  newspapers,  but  to  exchanges,  clubs, 
newsrooms,  and  to  private  subscribers. — English 
Exchange. 
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